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Deaf Schools in 
Canada 


by ELSIE POMEROY 


‘The visitors to Canada, inter~ 
ested in the Education- 
the country 


ty of Belleville which comprise 


the 
Deaf. The founding of the| 
nt of! 


them to make satisfactory pro- 
gress in the elementary schools 


‘The Main Building, erected in 
1923, contains the executive of- 
fices, library, twenty-eight 
classrooms, assembly hall, sew- 
4ing and home economics rooms, 

vusiness room, beauty parlour 
shop, barber shop, baking shop, 
dining-room kitchen. Spa- 


Building while a Junior Res!- 
dence for pupils of 


Royal Air Force and 

turned over to the school at the 
conclusion of the war. 

‘The operating costs of £0 

ah institution are corres- 

high. For the year 

ending June 1948, the total cost | 

was $281,201.90—an average of 


ly for the transpertation of the 
wehildren to and from school, for 
their clothing, and an average 
‘of $1.00. per month or $10.00 
per year to cover such inciden- 
tals as tooth paste, postage and 

nt. Where parents 
are not financially able to make 
mich provision, they are assist- 
ed by the Benevolent Fund of 
‘the Bchool which has been bullt 


operates, tht making ample 
provision for the education of 
every deaf in Ontario. 


t 
the one for the girls, indicates the 


In regard to transportation) 
the school ahows its customary’ 
thoughtfulness, Special cars! 
}with teachers in charge leave 
jall outlying centres on the 
opening day in September to 
the children to school, 


holidays and the staff co-oper- 
ates with the parents who wish, 
to have thelr children at home, 
for that. period, but the school 
assumes no responsibility for 
the, travelling arrangements of 
the, pupiis. 

‘The buildings alone indicate 
the variety of vocational cours- 
es provided. For the past year 
there were one hundred and fif- 
ty-seven pupils in the Junior 
‘Department which included the 
preparatory classes and Grade 
1; eighty pupils in the Interme- 
diate Department which in- 
cludes Grade II to V plus four 
vocational classes; and seventy- 
nine pupils in the Senior De- 
‘partment which includes Grade 
VI to X plus four vocational 
classes. As might be expected 
the mafority.of the senlor 
[pils took advantage of the vari- 
fous vocational -courses with a 
view to securing positions after 
leaving. A certain number 
however, complete Grades IX 
land X, the first two years of 
secondary education. 


‘The presence on the staff of 
two special Physical Training 
‘teachers, one for boys. and 


attention pald to recreation in 
the Ife of the school. The boys 
are organized to play rugby, 
hockey, basketball. volleyball, 
and baseball; the girls, basket-' 
ball, volleyball, and badminton. 
In addition the swimming pool 
lat Albert College in Belleville, 18 
placed at the disposal of the 
school for regular periods every 
week so that all children can 
receive instruction in swim- 
ming. 

‘The greatest possible care 1s 
taken to maintain a normal, 
happy, home atmosphere in the 
residences and school. Kindly, 
sympathetic housemothers . are 
attached to the residences, in 
addition to the staf? who have 
been specially trained for their’ 
profession. A resident trained 
nurse is always in attendance at 
the Hospital; a qualified physt- 
clan visits every day. 

‘The social functions of a re- 
gular ‘school are provided and 
make for 8 normal’ well-round- 
led Ufe. In June ts always held 
the Annual Exhibition of acad- 
emic and vocational work. Stu- 
dent demonstrations are given 
from time to time in the school 
auditorium and at afew outside 
centres as well. In 1947-48, for| 


tions before the Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation. in Belleville and the 
student body of Bowmanville 
High School. One of the happ!- 
est events of the school year Is 
the Annual Christmas concert, 
The concert of a year ago in- 


jeludéd the presentation of a 


Natlvity Play by the seniors. 


‘The school as constituted at 
present provider accommoda- 
tion for approximately three 
hundred pupils, Although there 
is stilt greater interest in all 
branches of special education, 
increased attendance Is not ex- 
pected at the Nelleville school 
for the very good reason that 
increasing facilities for this 
type of work {s being arranged 
in many cities of the Province— 
‘Toronto is an example. 


Four centres for the educa- 
tion of deaf children, altuated 
in widely ‘separated Public 
Schools, have already been es- 
tablished in Toronto, the first 
in 1924. Each centre serves as 
‘more or less an ungraded school 
but it is hoped that, in the 
near future, a large central 
school may be opened where 
‘these children may enjoy the 
advantages of a graded school. 

t, of course, in a city 

‘as - Toren," will »: 

'a special bus service to take the 
children to and from ‘school. 
Parents of deat children are 
‘willing for them to travel a 
reasonable distance by street- 
ears, but they could not be ex- 
pected to allow the children to. 
travel alone across the city to 
‘a central school 


Lip-reading classes are also 
conducted weekly in thirty-five 
lof the ninety Public: Schools. 
‘These classes ate for children 
‘who are able to make satis- 
factory progress In the usual 
class-rooms but whose hearing 
is considered progressively de- 
fective or who will require the 
special training when unable to 
secure the special consideration 
possible in the classroom. The 
hearing of children of various 
ages is checked frequently by 
means of an audiometer or by 
informal methods. The service 


{of hearing clinte 1s available 


at all times. 


gti another important for- [Ae 


ward step in this work took 
place in September 1947, when 
the Board of Education opened 
a Nursery Schoot for deaf and 
hard-of-hearing children in the 
King Edward Public School. 
Children are admitted at three 
years of age.and may remain 
‘until their sixth birthday when 
they are obliged to attend one 
of the four centres nearest 
their home. At present fourteen 
children are accommodated and 
two teachers are in charge of 
this fight well-equipped Nur- 
sery School, the first of its kind 
in Canada, Children from 
homes in the area over which 


Nnstanee, they gave demonstra 


the Toronto Board of Education 


hes jurisdiction are, of course 
admitted free, but fees are levi- 
ed when children are admitted 
from homes in other muntelpa- 
litles, Last October a pupll was 
admitted from a neighbouring 
suburb, The mother brings the 
four-year-old to school—over 
an hour's ride across the city 
—entertains herrelf in the rest- 
room by reading, sewing, etc., 
and takes the Iittle one home 
‘at twelve o'clock, The fee for 
the half-day is $140 per year. 


‘The announcement last Feb- 
ury that a permanent research 
jand demonstration ‘clinic on 
children’s hearing defects and 
diseases of the ear will be set 
up at the new Hospital for Sick 
Children is the most recent de- 
velopment in the education of 


future citizens of our silent © 


world. This fine new project will 
be financed by the Atkinson 
Charitable Foundation and ex- 
penditures for the first period of 
years agreed upon: will be ap- 
proximately $150,000 to $200,000. 
‘The Head of the new clinic ts 
Dr. D. E. 8. Wishart, specialist 
in ailments of the ear and oto- 
Jogist of the Hospital for Sick 
Children, and who has carried 
on a small clinic on his own for 


A special teacher selected by 
Dr. Wishart, is to study the 
most modern methods at the 
famous Ewing Clinic in Man- 
chester. 


‘As the work) carried on in 
Toronto 1s.typical of the work 
in many othef cftles in Ont- 
ario, 60 too does the work of 
Ontarlo typify the work in the 
other Provinces of Canada. 
‘Teachers and School Omicials 


are constantly investigating the” 


latest methods of teaching deaf 
and hard-of-hearing children. 
Courses of lectures by special- 
ists are arranged in Canadian 
cities. Candian teachers spend 
many a summer holiday in-var- 
ious American centres. One of 


Manchester. 
—The Silent World London, 
England, 


‘THE ROMANCE of FOREST 
‘TREES 
by G.E. KNIGHT 

I wonder how many of my 
readers have ever had occasion 
to ponder on the fact that trees 
are the tallest, tne largest and 
the oldest of all living things. 
Possibly very few have ever had 
oceasion to do so, but having 
been connected with forest in- 


{Continued on Page’) ~ 
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- than they were generations ago. 


+ eight years of age are certainly 


a 


. bed her hair foy the first time, 


‘THEY WEREN'T THAT WAY 
IN OUR DAY 
by Ben Solomon Editor of 
Youth Leaders Digest 


get, into any kind of trouble. 
are more or less’a happy, 
healthy lot, certainly healthier 


‘They Know more about them- 
selves and thelr environment 
‘and about the world in general 
and learn it quicker than youth 
did in grandfather’s day. Only 
about 1% of all the, boys and 
girls within the juvenile court 
age brackets, 8 to. 18, are com- 


mitted to institutions and may-|Read 


be one-fourth of them are re- 
habllitated, saved for a more or 
Jess normal life. ‘Those below 


not responsible for their actions, 
and those above eighteen 
should be fully resoonsible and 
handled accordingly. Probably 
another 1% also get into trou- 
ble with the law (the unofficial 
delinquents) but are not cam- 
mytted to any type of institu-} 
tion, Through probation ans 

various types of family, social 
gervice and other help they are 
Saved from becoming a court 
case with a “record.” Over and 
above these two per cent there 
fs another group of children— 
no one can say how wide this 
band is—tut certainly 5% of the 
total youth population can be 
described as vulnerable to many 
of the harmful influences and 


thelr homes and communities. 
‘This 59% constitute the main 
group with whom s0 much good 
preventive work can be done if 


The community is on the ‘ob.|sarily mean that they are going 
It ts from these vulnerables/to the dogs.” 

that we may expect an oncom- - 

ing army of del!nquents if the SUDBURY 
community doesn't create 8! where the World Gets Its 
practical plan and wo Nicket 


help them grow up safe and 
right. * 


Millions of our children do 
read the comics wi are 
bloodthirsty and aren't funny. 
More millions do see our movies 
which reveal life at its ugliest 
and crime at its-worst They do 
spend hours at the radio listen- 
ing to crime stories and other 
thrillers but in svite of all this, 
their {itterbugging, behop’ and 
thelr jaloples, thelr Sloppy Joe 
sweaters and thelr ridiculous 
puddle jumper — overalls—in 
spite of the .many peculiar 
phases through which they all 
seemingly must pass, they do 

age to grow up just in time 
to become our leaders, our cor- 
poration presidents, educators, 
philosophers, poets, surgeons, 
even our high churchmen—Just| 
in time to run the world, proba- 
bly as well as we, maybe a Ut- 
tle better. 


Let's take a look backward, 
we who so often say they were- 
n't that way in our day.” Well, 
weren't they? Is it difficult to 
remember when a girl who bob- 


who used Up rouge and maybe| 
wore short skirts would be la- 
beled as a very questionable 
character? And who doesn't 
Temember the furore, the sr- 
rests that attended the advent 
of the first one-piece bath'ng 
suit? And as for the boys, this 
writer was brought up on the 


we 


In 


THE CANADIAN ~~” 


“Wild West and “Jesse James |trigued 
Boys" dime novels which our 
elders warned were sending us 
straight to’ perdition. Somehow 
grew up to become more or 
Youth is not “going to the ress ecent, cltieens. And let's 
dogs “88%. of our children don’tliogk ‘at ttle old bespectacled 
dma as ahe sits a0 demure- 
ly, knitting in her rocker. She 
too was going to perdition fast 
in her day because when she 
was a girl she dared to wear 
pathing suits that reevealed her 
ankles, and it 1s on record that! 
once she actually went into the 
surt without long black: stock- 
ings on. 

Bolt; was all through history. 
“The children now love 
luxury. They have bad man- 
ners, contempt tor authority, 
they show disrespect for elders 
and love chatter in place of ex- 
ercise. They no longer rise when 
elders enter the room. They 
{contradict thelr parents, chat- 
ter before company, gobble up 
dainties at the table, cross the!r 
legs and tyrannize over the'r 
teachers.” Socrates sald that 
two thousand years ago and 
others echoed his remarks. 


Read some more: “Our earth 
ig degenerate in these latter 
days. There are signs that the 
‘world 1s coming 
Children no longer obey thelr 
parents. Everybody wants to 
‘write a book. The end of the 
world fs near.’:A high Egyptian 
priest said that in four thou- 
sand B.C. and he too was echo- 
ed by many of his contempora- 
surrounding them in iries. So we parents and leaders 
might as well realize that be- 
‘cause youth today do some 
things a Httle different than‘we 
did in our day it doesn’t neces- 


to 


“Prospectors have a saying 
that “gold is where you find it”. 
And they can back up that con- 
tention with numerous examples 
of great gold mines of to-day 
that were discovered by ac- 
cident. They can also apply that 
saying to other metals than 
gold, Take, for instance, nickel. 
P The only reasdh ‘Thomas Talt 
strolled up the right-of-way be- 
yond the construétion camp of 
Sudbury.that day sixty-six years 
ago was to put in time, while 
awaiting the return to his pri- 
vate car of Sir William Van 
Horne, vice-president and gene- 
ral manager of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, who had’ gone 
up ahead on an Inspection trip. 

that year the Canadian 

Pacific Railway, under con- 
struction from coast to coast 
and literally welding Canada 
together, with bands of steel, 
had ‘penetrated, in its way to 
the Pacific, well into the rocky 
Now Tait was neither an engi 
ineer or a prospector, but the pri- 
vate secetary to Van Horne. 
It was Tait, however who was 
attracted by the glistening for- 
mation in the rock cut, pocketed 
a few samples and took them 
back to Montreal with him. 

It was there that they at- 
tracted the attention of an 
Amefican promoter, 8. J. Rit- 
chie, who took them to be as- 
‘sayed. Their copper content in- 


an end. 


Ritchie to the ex- 


tury the miners of Saxony 
in thelr efforts to smelt copper 
ores had encountered a reac- 
tfonary element and produced 
only a worthless alloy. To this 
ore they gave the name “kup- 
fer-nickel” after “Old Nick”, 
the devil himself. But what the 
Germans scorned as “Old Nick” 
the Chinese had for centuries 
expoited commercially, a shiny 
white metal that they called 
“Paktang”. And in 1851 a Ger- 
man sclentist isolated this 
metal and gave to it the name 
of nickel. But even with the 
solving of the metallurgy and 
its successful production there 
remained practically no de- 
‘mand for it: For no supplies of 
nickel were known to exist. 


Perceiving that here at Sud- 


posit of nickel, Ritchie set out 
to find a market for his ore. His 
suggestion to Krupp, the Ger- 
man gun-maker, that it be used 
in the manufacture of arma- 
ments was scorned. But a paper 
presented before the Iron and 
Steel Industry of Edinburgh 
suggested this very use. Interest’ 
‘was awakened and the United 
States Government 


‘produce nickel for its use. Me- 
talk difficulties were en- 
countered and solved; new uses 
‘were found for the metal and 
the world was combed for 
supplies of this now valuable 
ore. And at Sudbury were they 
found. 


‘Turn now to the year 1947. In’ 
the oyster shaped basin in this 
rocky northiand, , where little 
‘more than half a century ago 
stood only a rough construction 
town, great smokestacks tower 
into the sky, at their feet 
sprawl immense head-frames 
and concentrators and smel- 
ters, and deep down in the bow- 
els of the earth miners blast 
loose the, ore rich in cupper, 
nicke] and platinum and other 
minerals that has produced 
more wealth than any other 
mining camp in Canada. Here 
stand the modern city of Sud- 
bury and the adjoining towns 
of Copper Cl, Creighton Mine, 
Coniston; Garson, Levack and 
Falconbridge. Here is the fa- 
mous Frood Mine, Canada’s 
greatest copper producer and 
one of the world’s leading sour- 
ces of platinum appraised as the 
world's most valuable known 
mineral deposit. Here is pro- 
duced over 90% of the world’s 
nickel. Already ever 140,000,000 
tons of ore, valued at $1,800.000 
000, have been- mined from: 
‘this rich storehouse. 

‘Yes, nickel, as well as gold is 
“where you find it.” Accidental- 
Jy discovered, it led to the 
building of Northern Ontario's 


Back in the eighteenth cen-|” 


bury had been found a rich de-; 


requested | becoms 
the Orford Copper Company to! 


THE BEST THING 


tent that he purchased ten|“r shine,” says the sun, 
thousand acres of land in thée}To give the world light.” 
construction|«r glimmer,” adds the moon, 


says the brook; 
whisper,” sighs the breeze; 


‘The sunshine of each day. 


——————— 

LANGUAGE OF THE DEAF 
“by DR. IRVING 8, FUSFELD 

Deaf children are, first and 
foremost, CHILDREN, and for 
that reason ahould have open to 
them the opportunities which 
soclety provides for all of. its 
children. One of these opport 
unlties which society provides 
in a democratic America, edu- 
cation’ that 1a free, universal 
‘and compulsory. That a child 
has suffered impairment to his 
sense of hearing is not just rea- 
son why he should not as a 
child enjoy the same benefits 
of education which the State 
provides for all its children. It 
fg not therefore a question of 
restoring him to society, since 
from the start he-has always 
been a part of society. 

Basically, then, the education 
of the deaf childien should in- 
clude. those experiences that 
will enable them to become con- 
tributing and participating me- 
mbers of society. This does not 
mean simply preparing them to 

soclalizes beings. The 

school experience itself should 
bea living experlence 
tor deat 


The tremendous odds deaf 
children must face at the outset 
jof thelr school life-are seen 
from the fact that in the two 
beginners' years, they must at- 
tempt to acquire at least the 
rudiments of what hearing chil- 
‘dren acquire naturally during 
the whole period of their lives 
before entering school. This en- 
talls thorough sensory training, 
the beginnings of speech and 
of lp-reading, habits of class- 
room attention and the begin 
nings of social experience, 

Shut out from the world of 
sound, the deaf child is denied 
opportunity to acquire language 
which’comes so easily to the or- 
dinary hearing child. This im- 
poses a grave handicap for the 
deat child, since he 1s thus de- 
nied a most important vehicle 
of communication with his fel- 
low beings on the ons hand, 
and on the other he is denied 
& most important means of 
increasing his store of learned 
facts. To make good this very 
serious handicap, the school for 
the deaf must undertake to give 
him the basic language powers, 
and a very dificult task this is. 
since the child does not have 
access to the great volume of 
spoken language which is the 
constant experience, in school 
and out, of his hearing brother 
and sister. The good school for 
ithe deaf, therefore, takes great 
pains in organizing a system of 


largest city, Gudbury. 
Weekly Rogd! Bulletin of Ontario. 
j 


language teaching as a back- 
bone of its course of study. 


: speech 


‘TRAINING AT SCHOOL FOR 


DEAF COVERS GREAT MANY 
BRANCHES 


‘Hundreds’ oz Deaf People now 
Live normid, lives because of the 
training they “recelved at the 
Ontario Schoool for the Deaf at 
Belleville, declared W. J. 
Morrison superintendent and 
principal of the school, a8 he! 
addressed the Rotary Club yes- 
terday. He the differ- 
ent methods of instruction used 
at.the achooi, which was estab- 
shed in 1870. 

‘Three Kingston students now 
in attendance at the Belleville 
school were guests of the eae 
‘The ve tical demons! 
am of the benefits they had 
received through the instruc- 
tion.. Vera Cork, 469 College 
street, one’ of the senior stud- 
enta at the school, is now able 
to type an average of 58 words 


training. 

‘Mr. Morrison said that from 
infancy every hearing child, 
during every waking hour, is 
absorbing language. ‘and the 
ideas and knowledge that come 
through language. Most ab- 


a 

he has already acquired an 8- 
mount of knowledge and the 
ability to use and understand 
forms of language in general 
une. 


“The Deaf child.” said 
Mr. Morrison, “on the contrary, 
enters school with very little 
mental development and in 


ulary and 
fon. It takes three or four years 
for ‘a deaf child to learn as 
much language as a hearing 
child on entering 
school and, even then, he will 
not be able to express himself 
freely and accurately. It Is 
therefore very essential that & 
deat child be sent to a special 
school for the deaf as soon as 
possible after he or she is four 
years of age. 

“AN classes at the school are 
taught by the oral method,” 
said the speaker, “whereby 
every child is given a oppor- 
tunity to learn to speak and 
to understand the speech of 
others by speech-reading. The 
education of deaf children can 
‘be continued in the teaching of 
thing we call 
language (speaking, read:ng. 
writing) because you cannot 
separate them. 

Mr. Morrison sald that the 
hearing of all pupils is tested 
by the use of the sudio-meter, 
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and‘teachers are made dcquain-{ Ford 


dual hearing. 

Speaking of vocational train- 
ing, Mr, Morrison said: “Exten- 
sive.and specialized vocational 
instruction is given in the sen- 
for school. After the experl- 
mental try-out courses in the 
{ntermediate school, and as 
result of frequent conferences 


with intructors and superinten-|the first Canadian pioneer in 
dent, pupils are required to de-|promoting and encouraging 


cide fmally on a trade-or call- 
spe 
barbering, business and farming 


are provided for the boys. Cou- 
rses in dressmaking, fancy sew- 


ing, beauty parlor work, laun-| 731 VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCI- 


dry work, cooking, general 
housework, and business, are 
provided for the girls. , 

“The various shops com- 


pare favorably with those of the|Miss Catherine Ford 
best training schools,” Mr.| School for the Deaf 
Morrison declared. Nothing has| Belleville, Ontario 
been neglected to provide them CANADA 

with the most modern equip-| 


ment. The business department 


is equipped with all the stan-\ sure that I write to welcome 


dard and up to date 
machines. The printing depart- 
‘ment also has modern equip- 
ment. 


‘a {contribute to it. 


ing in which they may receive]and it is fitting that your name: 
clalized training. Courses in|will be enrolled with others 
carpentry, printing, baking,’ whom you have known and 


on behalf of herself and 
the committee were: - 
“This morning the comml:- 
tee received this letter from the 
Volta Bureau making you a lite 
member of the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf. We 
are happy that it arrived in 
time to present it to you this 
afternoon. It is an honour for 
me to represent your many frl- 
ends who have been so glad to 


We are proud that you are 


for our deaf children’ 


loved in our profession.” 


‘Letter,- 


ATION FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
Washington, D.C. 
June 16, 1059 


Dear Miss Ford: 
It is with the greatest plea- 


you as a Life Member of the 
Volta Speech Association for 
the Deaf. You have been en- 
rolled at the request of present 


“Nothing, therefore, is spared mie’ 
to give the students the best Gutesto oe nae ties teat 


education possible, and the best 
L i and other friends. Their gifts 


educational training. 


Catholic pupils and the 
estant teachers of the Protes- 
tant children. At the close of 
the Sunday school period, the 
children go to Belleville to at- 


tend church services in thelr|gteetings and best wishes. 


Tespective churches. On Sun- 
day afternoons, pupils meet 
frequently in the assembly room 
to be instructed by clergy of 


etieeceovies 
thelr faith or to see religious) pypyis PRESENT GIFTS TO 
aiso| MISS NURSE AND MR. 


‘The Superintendent 
spoke to the Rotary Club. of 
Gananoque in July, the address 
being very similar to the one 
given to The Rotary Club of 


Kingston but no deaf children! 


were present, A complete re- 
port appeared in the local pa- 
pers. 

—The Whig-Standard, 


Kingston,-July, 1950.}form, and then called on pupils 
—-— 


MISS FORD GIVEN LIFE 4 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE VOLTA 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION 

‘On Tuesday, June 20th, after! 
Miss Ford had presented the 
Catherine Ford Scholarship 
Awards, it was announced that 
she had been enrolled as a life’ 
member of The Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf. The 
Superintendent, Mr. W. J. Mor- 
rison, In asking Miss Ethel 
‘Nurse to read a letter from the 
Association said, “Part of the 
money given when the 
Catherine Ford Scholarship 
award was being established has 
been used to buy a life member- 


ahip in the Volta Speech Asso- 
elation”. 


Miss Nurse's remarks to Miss|cessful lives 


| tion’s work and purposes. 


is not | WU bring you the Volta Review 


religious 1 
‘a *Bunday. Sct “4 ga long as you live, and will be 
every 


a constant and encourag-ng as- 


‘This letter contains a little 
card indentifying you as a Life 
Member, and carries also our 


Cordially yours, 


JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 
Executive Secretary. | 


| HOLMES 

On Saturday evening, June 
12, the puplls assembled in the 
school auditorium where they 
had invited Miss Ethel Nurse 
anddMr, Holmes to be the:r 
guests, The Superintendent 
asked Miss Nurse and Mr. Hol- 
mes to take seats on the plat- 


to read addresses and make 
presentations. 


addresses to Mr. Holmes and 
Emily Wilson and Bruce Mac 
Crindle, on behalf of the punts 
presented him with a travelling 
clock and a pencil set 

‘Miss Nurse and Mr. Holmes.) 
although greatly surprised, 
thanked the pupils for the glits 
and said that they had been 
very happy in their association 
with the children and wished 
them to have happy and suc- 
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LANGUAGE FOR THE PRE- 
SCHOOL DEAF CHILD 
By LASSMAN uM 


It is with some pride that we 
announce the publication of the 
book, Language for the Pre- 
school Deaf Child. by Grace 
Harris Lassman and published 
by Grune and Stratton, New 
or! 


Mra. Lassman, nee Grace 
Harris began teaching in the 
Ontario School for the Deaf in 
January, 1939, after having had 
three years’ teaching exper- 
fenée in the public schools ‘of 
Ontario. Her. natural gifts for 
teaching deaf children, supple- 
mented by an intensive train- 
ing course, ly in the 
‘teaching of speech, lip-reading 
and language, under the super- 
vision of Miss Catherine Ford 
gave early promise of advance- 
ment in the fletd of educating 
deaf children. On the comple- 
tion of her training in this 
school she taught for some time 
in the school for the Deaf, in 
British Columbia, later return- 
Ing to Ontario. During the war 
she taught an O.8.D. class in 
Belleville, and the Junior class 
in the day-school for the deaf 
in Hamilton. When the day- 
class In Hamilton was taken 
over by the Hamilton Board of 
Education after the war, Miss 
Harris: accepted a position on 
the teaching staff of the Board 
of Education in Toronto and 
taught a class o1 deaf children 
for some time in the Clinton 
Street Public School. From To- 
tonto, Miss Harris went to.Los 
Angeles, California, married Mr. 
Lassman and joined the staff of 
the John Tracy Clinic. 


It was no doubt due to the 
experience, Mrs. Lassman ob - 
tained in the John Tracy Clinic 
and to the encouragement she 
Tecelved from those with whom 
she worked that gave her the. 
necessary incentive to write this 
book. In a paragraph under 
Acknowledgments she expresses 
appreciation for the help she 
recelved from many persons. In 
reference to” Miss Ford, she 
says, “I extend my deepest ap- 
preciation to Miss Catherine 
Ford, for her guidance and her 
standards and human quallties 
in working with deaf children 
and teachers". Her greatest ap- 
preciation was expressed to Mrs, 
Harriet Montague who wrote a 
foreword to the book. Mrs. 
Montague is Director and Edl- 
tor; Correspondence Course for 
Parents of Little Deaf Children, 
John Tracy Clinte, Los Angeles, 
California. 


The Foreword by Mrs, Mon- 
tague is so important that it Ls 
given here in full; “It has been 
my privlege to watch this book 
grow. I have seen it grow on 
paper, and I have seen it grow 
in the flesh, as the author 
worked out, in dally contacts 
with Uttle deaf children and 
their parents, the methods she 
outlines here in such clear de- 
tall. 

It is a rare experience to 
watch her teach, for, lke all 
good teachers, she has an :n- 
tultive knowledge of what to 


(Continued on Page 6} 
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REOPENING OF SCHOOL 
Pupils returned from thelr 
homes on Wednesday, Septem- 
Poor 13th. after thelr summer 
‘vacation. On Thursday morning 
the Superintendent. Mr. W. 
Morrison, met the teachers and 
instructors in the school audi- 
torlum and introduced the new 
teachers Misses W. Huffman, Z. 
A. Moher and N. Rutherford, 
who have succeeded Mrs. 
Lynch, nee O'Connor, Mrs. 
Kent nee Cook and Mr. Holmes. 
He also extended a welcome to 
Miss -M. Maloney, who has re- 
“foined the teaching staff after 
a year’s study in the’ Depart- 
mept of Education of the Deaf, 
in the University of Manches- 
. ter, England. 

‘At this staff meeting Mr. 
Morrison afinounced the retire— 
ment of Miss Catherine Ford 
‘on August 3ist at which 1 
she had completed 42 years’ of 
service in this school as teacher, 
supervising teacher dnd suzer-| 
visor of professional training. 

‘At the time of writing, Octo- 
ber the 2nd the enrdiment 1s 
338, ie, 175 girls and 163 boys. 
approximately the same as Inst 
year. The following new papils 
shave been admitted: 

Four years of age: 

Brian Rooker > 
Five years of age: 

Raymond LeBrun, Margaret 

Morgan, Roberta Ferguson, 

Bruce Fisher, Noren2 -Mitch- 
ell, Gloria -May, Ruth Guy, 

Jackie Clemen. 

Six years of age: 

Clarke Ward, William Conley, 

Judith Ann Ewen. Carol Mas- 

Leod, Mary Allce Nicksy. 
Seven years of age: 

Frederick Clazkson, 

Elght years of age: 

Steve Chontos. Gwenda And- 

tson, George Gemmelly 
Over eight years of age: 

‘Margaret. Brohman, Victor 

Lidkea, Marilyn Mummery, 

LeRoy McGregor, Julia Mad- 

ach 


(a former pupil sceturned ‘from 
another school). : 


—+—— , 
VISIT OF MR. DEMEZA 
Mr. J. G. Demeza whose ap- 
pointment as Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Ontario Schoo! 
tor the Deaf is announced ‘n 


iN 


‘THE CANADIAN 


lints issue of The Canadian 
visited all classes in the OSD. 
on September 18th, 19th and 
20th. He, accompained by Mrs. 


Deaf. ‘University of Manchester. 
——— 


J. G, DEMEZA ASSISTANT 
SUPT. AT.O. S. D. 


81 tendent of the Ontario 
ental 


effective September 1, 1959. Mr. 
Demeza, an ced teacher 
{and administrator, ‘will be given| 
jopportunity, before assuming 
his new duties, to study various: 


of the deaf in Great Britain and 
jin the United States. 

‘Mr. Demeza recelvéd his el- 
ementary, secondary and nor- 
mal school training in North 
Bay. A graduate of Queen's Un- 
iversity, he holds the degree of 


J.| Bachelor of Pedagogy from the 


‘University of Toronto. Before 


nis appointment as Superin- 


was Princlj 
Public 


pie EOYs, 
MISS CATHERINE FORD 
RETIRES 


For forty-two. years Miss 
Catherine Ford was a member 
of the teaching staff of the On- 
tarfo School for the Deaf, first’ 


Tme|soF of professional training. 


She was appointed in 1908, 
after having taught for almost. 
six years in the public schools 
of ‘Collingwood. 

Before the close of school in 
June she handed her resigna- 
tion to the Superintendent, re- 
questing that it should not be’ 
‘made public for some time. 
‘Consequently most of the staff 
members did not know that 
‘Miss Ford woiid not be with us| 
lin September. She returned 
from her home at 42 Botsford 
Street, Newmarket, for‘the first 
week in September fo assist in 
the preparation for the reopen- 
Ing of school. 

‘This reference to the retire- 
ment of Miss Ford 1s inten- 
tionally brief as a later edition 
of The Canadian will contain 
extensive references to Miss 
Ford's work during the last 
forty-two years and tributes to 
the leadership she has given in 
the education of deaf children. 

eg 


MISS ETHEL NURSE RETIRES 

‘At the close of school in June 
Miss Ethel Nurse submitted her 
resignation as teacher to be ef- 
fective August 31st. Miss Nurse 
was appointed to the teaching 
staf of the OSD. in Septem- 
ber, 1918 and served continu- 
ously since that date. Previous 
to her appointment as a teacher 
of the deaf she had taught 
hearing children in Belleville 
[schools for ten years. 


C 


Demeza left for England the!course 
rollowing day, where Mr. Dem-|had also attended several con- 
eca.will study for.a*year in the|ventions of teachers of the 
Department of Education of the deaf. : 


methods used in the education | 


tendent of Public Schools in|one of her pupils fail to res- 


In 1924 Miss Nurse atterided jo! 
a summer course at the Clarks|was established after our build- 
‘School for the Deaf, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, and 2 
in Toronto in 1935, She 


work for a B, A. degree 
the University of Weste! 


Miss Nuree’s father, Mr. Will- 
a Ne, oe Ontario School |OSD. in 1045. Later he obtain~ 
cmp eat for many years |? ® B. Paed degree from ‘the 
and gave soeerendy or his 4 

fare 01 
er ee eed other [Ontario Department of Educa~ 
deat relatives, and this facts tn as an Inspectot of elemen- 

her devotion to her Yather ‘ 
plus ner inueneed ber in her|potment from the Minister of 
decision to become a teacher of{Pducation as Inspector in May: 
deaf children. For most of her 
thirty-two yeara in this school 
she taught Grade 1, the highest, 
class in the junior school, and 
it was the unanimous opinion 
of teachers who taught her pu- 
jpils the following year that all 
subjects had been well taught. 
‘Miss Nurse was always @ strong 
advocate of teaching by the 
oral method and the use of 
signs or finger spelling was 
Inot permitted in her classroom: 
Vand its a great tribute to 
‘Miss Nurse that her teaching 
‘was 80 efficient that seldom did 


Before the close of school in 


ers and Instructors presented 
several gifts to Mr. and Mrs. 
Holmes, including a painting by 
Mr. Manly MacDonald, local 
artist. 

The best wishes of teachers, 
instructors and other em- 
Ployees are extended to Mr, and 

Holmes and to thelr 
pond to her enthusiasm for/daughter,Beth as they take up 
speech and speech reading. residence in Prescott and as- 

Miss Nurse gave’ many de- sume new responsibilities. 
monstrations, showing the work; aa 


CHANGES IN TEACHING 
STAFF 


Miss W. Huffman, a success- 
ful teacher in the public schools 
has succeeded Mr, C. A. Holmes 
as teacher of reading in the 
senior school. 

Miss Bertha O'Connor who 
had been on the staff for nine 
years resigned to be married 
and the vacancy thus created 
ers can never be paid what|was filled by the appointment 
their services are worth. Miss|0f Miss Z. A. Moher, who at- 
Nurse's fellow teachers regret'tended Peterborough Normal 
that they will no longer have|school last year. 
her counsel and inspiration in| When Miss Jean Cook resign- 
the classroom but are pleased 
to know that she will be able to a former teacher; Mrs. Kirk was 
have the benefits of superan-tengaged for the remainder of 
nuation at a time of Ufe when|the year. Miss M. Rutherford, a 

successful public school teacher 
has succeeded Mrs, Kirk. 


years ago she took her class to 
‘Toronto for the annual meeting 
of the Ontario Educational As- 
sociation. When she had finish- 


outstanding, that the general 
comment was that such teach- 


tion to live in Belleville she will ——— 
be able to keep In contact with| MR. BATEMAN SUCCEEDS 
the OSD. and its work. ripen lh 


‘this issue and in forme: 
of The Canadian refer- 
is made to gifts present- 
Nurse before the 


Mr. F. H. Chesher, chief en- 
gineer had reached the retire- 
ment age two years ago but 
being in excellent health and 
very efficient in his work his 
appointment was extended for 
two years, his duties terminat- 
ing on August 3ist. His succes- 
sor is Mr. E. D. Bateman who 
has held responsible positions 
as a stationary engineer with 
several industrial firms and ts 
@ veteran of World War I. 

Before the close of school in 
June, employees including me- 
mbers of the teaching staff met 
in the school auditorium where 
Mr. and Mrs. Chesher were 
presented with a car blanket 
and an electric toaster. The 
Superintendent presided and 
the presentation was made by 
Mr. Scrimshaw. Mr. Chesher 


PROMOTION FOR C. A. 
HOLMES 


On September Ist, Mr. C. A.| 
Holmes who had been a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf for 
eighteen years assumed his new 
duties as Inspector of Public 
‘Schools for the County of Gren- 
ville with headquarters in the 
town of Prescott. Before coming 
to the OS.D., Mr. Holmes had 
taught successfully in Public 
Schools in Ontario. 


For several years, after his 
appointment to the teaching 
staff of the OSD. in 1932, he|made a suitable reply, express- 
taught arithmetic in the sentor|ing thanks on behalf of himself 
school ang is 1941 took charge|and Mrs. Chesher. 

7 


June the Association of Teach- | 


ed last January to be married 


ap 


‘THE CANADIAN 
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RETIREMENT OF MISS LIZZIE 
: REID ‘ 


Miss Lizsie Reid, who had 
served the Ontario School for 
the Deaf‘as a supervisor of girls 
for thirty-€ight years retired on 
superannuation on August 31st. 
+ On June 17th. the girls and 

in the girls’ resi- 
dence met in the intermediate 
play room, where Lula Vorvis 
fead an address to Miss Reid 
and» Vera Cork presented her 
with an electric kettle from the 


and expressed 

behalf of the children 
tion for the interest 
and attention she had always 
shown for thetr welfare and 
comfort. 


Befote Miss Reid left for her 
holidays in July a coffee tabl> 
was presented to her at 
the dinner hour by those most 
closely associated with her- In 
the work of supervising the 
children, Mr. Morrison, Super- 
intendent, Mr. Wilson, Bursar, 
and Miss Ford spoke of Miss 
Reid’s devotion to duty over 
this long period and wished for 
her good health and rest in her 
retirement in Belleville. 

ps 


CHANGES IN SUPERVISING 
K STAFF 


Reld on 
ay 


‘Mrs. M. Boyd has succeeded 
‘Miss Lizsle Reld as housemoth- 


gical service. 
—— 


SCHOOL PICNIC 

On Tuesday afternoon, June 
13, the members of the Teach- 
er’s Association, their wives 
and familles, the supply teach- 
ere and the four Senior classes 
‘toured the buildings; of the 
Corbin Lock Company, and then 
travelled to Searles Beach, Oak 
Lake, for thelr annual picnic. 

‘The afternoon was spent in 
swimming and various sports 
climaxed by a bounteous plenic 
supper, served by Miss Keeler 
and her committee. 


future. 


Mr, Holmes thanked the As- 
sociation members tor their gitt 
and also for all the kindnesses 
abown during his stay at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. 

Gn this occasion, the Teachers’ 
Association, also honoured Miss 
O'Connor who 1s leaving the 
staff upon the close of school 
tn June, Mrs. Wannamaker re- 
called pleasant associations 


—~ 


with Balas O'Connor during her|girls had been with the schooi|the Superintendent, Mr. W. a. 
nine years as a member of the|for 13 years, and one for 1. 


staff, and presented her with an 
electric iron. ' 


« In thanking the members 
of the ‘Association for their gift, 
‘Miss O'Connor sald that she 
had enjoyed every year at the) 
posD. 

Mr. 8. A. Gordon who has 
begn a member of the staff for 
the past twenty-five years was’ 
then honoured in verse and 
song. In recognition of, his 
lengthy service he was present- 
ed with a bronze model of the 
school. Miss Cass also received 
she has com- 
pleted twenty-five years as a 
member of the staff. 

Following several remarks by 
Mr. W. J. Morrison, Mr. Clare 
expressed his sincere thanks to 
all who gave so generously of 
their time and effort to make 
this picnic an enjoyable “mile- 
stone in the year oft 1949-50. 

AMR. 


—+—_ 


0.3.D. HOLDS COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES 


Miss Catherine Ford Teacher, 
Signally Honoured 


‘Tuesday, June 20th, 1950 saw 


|school year at the Ontario 
Behool for. the Deaf, when 
parents, relatives, friends, and 
teachers gathered In the large 


_ Jauditorium to rejoice with their 
.jsons, daughters, and pupils as 


through the year, in academic, 
vocational and gymnasium 
activities. 

‘On the school stage, behind 
‘the baskets of lovely pink, white 
and dark red peonies, were ar- 
ranged the long tables, bearing 
the school colors of’blue and 
yellow, and on them attractive- 
lly displayed, were the awards, 
the seroll-like diplomas tied 
with thelr colors; the cer- 
‘tiftcates, silver cups, ptizes, 
pins and shields, and behind’ 
the tables, in crescent for- 
mation, were seated the super- 
intendent, Mr. W. J. Morrison, 
BA, B. Paed.; Miss C. Ford, su- 
pervisor of professional train- 
ing; Mr. C. A. Holmes, B.A, B. 
Paed., assistant principal; Miss 
'#. M. MacCammon, physical 
B. 


the five sweet girl graduates, 
lovely as vestal virgins in their 
dainty snow-white graduation 
gowns and shoes, each wearing 
a shoulder corsage of summer 
flowers; both gowns and ‘cor- 
sages had been made by the 
girls themselves. 


Awards Presented 

After the singing of “O Can- 
ada”, which was flashed on the 
wall so that the students might 
easier follow, and the brief, but 
Kindly welcome by the superin- 
tendent, in which he pointed 
lout-that four of the graduating 


‘the grand finale of = 


‘Miss Ford Honoured 


One of the outstanding port- 
Jons of’ the splendid program 
was the presentation to Miss 
Catherine Ford, of a life mem- 
‘bership in the Volta Speech As- 
sociation of Washington, D. C. 
‘Miss Ford is the first Canadian 
to have her name enrolled as a 
Iife member of this association. 


‘Miss BE. M. Nurse made the pres-| - 


entation, on behalf of the Volta 


Speech Association. 

In her reply, Miss Ford sald 
that she was grealy honored in 
having her name attached to 
the Catherine Ford Scholarship 
fund, and to te thought worthy 
of a life membership of the 
Volta Speech Associetion, and 
that her grateful thanks went 
out to the friends. both past 
and present who had accorded 
this great kindness to her. 

Mr. Morrison, in closing, s2id’ 
that It was a wonderful achie- 


Ontario School for the Deaf 
had made, was largely due to 
her untiring and splendid con- 


and that the progress which the 
tributions to the work which 


Miss B. M. Nurse, will be re- 
tiring after serving faithtu‘ly 
32 years; Miss O'Connor is 
leaving the OSD. to begin’ 
home, and Mr. Holmes, 
principal, after 13 
leaving to take up 
his duties as Public Schoo! In- 
spector; Miss L Reid after 36 
‘mother, will Ee 
d Mr. F. H. Chesher, 
also leaving after 
untiring attention’ 
‘of the school. So, 
Mr. Morrison, many 
ges are faking place, new! 
faces will be seen next fall. 

To the graduating class of 
five girls, whose faces were 
wreathed with smiles, and Inter 
clouded with tears at leaving 
their Alma Mater, he wished 
for them, the greatest hap- 
piness, and the finest success in 
the future which was opening 
out before them, knowing that 

years they had spent with- 
in the walls of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf would not 
soon be forgotten. 
Ontario Intelligencer. 
eee 
| ‘THE CATHERINE FORD 
SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 


On Tuesday, June 20th, the 


front row of the auditorium, saticatherine Ford Scholarship 


‘Award wns presented for the 
first time, the presentation b>- 
ing made by Miss Ford to Ev- 
elyn Caldwell and John Fes- 
sum. 

On the e, it was 
stated that the Catherine Ford 
Scholarship. will be awarded 
annually to pupits in the sen- 
for grades of the Junior School, 
‘who have made the greatest ef- 
fort in Speech and Speech 
Reading and have achieved 
satisfactory progress. 

In introducing Miss Ford be- 
fore she made the presentation 


Morrison said, “The Catherine 
Ford Scholarship award 1s made 
for the first time this year. It 
will be an annual award. It has 
been made possible by contri- 
butions from many teachers 
and other friends of Miss Ford 
who have worked with her dur- 
ing her 42 years of service to 
the deaf children of this | 
school.” 
as 

ASSOCIATION MEETING 
On Monday, September 25 
the opening meeting of the 
Association of Teachers: and 
Instructors of the Ontario 
Behool for the Deaf for the 
year 1950-51 was held in the 
School Auditorium. 

After tea was served by Miss 
Keeler and ber Soc‘al Com- 
mittee, the meeting was called 
to order by Mr. Clare. Miss 
Rush read the minutes of the 
last regular meeting and they 
were adopted as read. Miss Rush 
jalso read the minutes of two 
special meetings. ‘ 

The treasurer's report was 
read by Miss Dillon and the 
Auditor's report was given by 
Mr. Boyd, who moved that this 
report be adopted as read. This 
was seconded by Miss Mc- 
{Cammon. The motién was car- 


Mr. Clare extended a warm 
welcome to the new. teachers, 
Miss Huffman, Miss Moher, 
and Miss Rutherford, 

Mr. Hodgson’ thanked the 
members of the Programme 
Committee for their support 
throughout the year. Mr. 
Hodgson mentioned especially 
the work done by Mr? W. J. 
Morrison in arranging for the 
Catherine Ford Scholarship. 

Miss Keeler thanked the 
members of her Social Com- 
mittee with special mention 
due to Mrs. Quinn. : 

‘Mr. Clare paid tribute to the 
various committees. 

Mr. Vaughan, chairman of 
the Nominating Committee 
read the slate of officers for the 
coming year. They are as fol- 
lowes: 

Honorary Presidents—Mr. W. J. 
Morrison, Miss C. Ford 
Past Pres.—Mr. A. Clare 
President—Mr. E, J, Chard 
Vice-Pres.—Miss A. Rush 
Secretary—Miss V. Gardiner 


qj |Treas—Mrs. A. Wannamaker 


‘The adoption of this report 
was moved by Miss N.chol and 
seconded by Miss Burnside. 

‘The new president Mr. Chard 
who thanked the Nominating 
Committee for honoring him in 
this way, asked for the co-op- 
eration of the executive. Mr. 
Chard welcomed the new mem- 
bers into the association. 


‘The new Vice-President, Sec- 


pI 
Nominating Committee. 

Mr, Morrison made several 
announcements concerning the 
retirement of Miss Ford. 

Mr, Gordon moved a vote of 
thanks to last year's executive. 
Mr. Chard called a meeting of 
the executive to be held Wed- 
nesday, September 27. —V. G. 
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LANGUAGE FOR THE PRE-|to the oral education. of the/| ration 
about 
our efforts on 
deat child. To the parent in 
particulay, what could be a 
more constructive contribut- 
fon?” 

In a Preface, Mrs. Lassman 


says, in part: 

“This "book- has been written to 
provide further assistance for 
parents, for students, and for 
teachers, in. the guidance of 
young deaf children.” 

“an attempt has been made 
in this book to combine the 
“what” and the “how” in rec= 
ognition of the child and the 
deafness. The parents of deat} soo. 
children who may use this book 
are urged to read atthréread 
the whole, before attempting 
to work with their respective 
children. 

‘The materlal has been or- 
ganized in such a way that it: 
becomes more and more specific 
as it moves along..The introd- 
uctory section includes a gener- 
al, bird’s-eye view of the pro-| 
blems created by deafness for 
the child, the parent, and the 
community. : 

Part I 1s concerned With the 
broad, fundamental aspects of| oor, 
which must be 


SCHOOL DRAF CHILD 
(Continued from Page $) 
to, Moreover, with her capacity 
for intellectual analysis, she 
understands better than most 
teachers the why of what she 
does, And tecause she knows 
‘both the what and the why, 
she is admirably! equipped to 
write a took for the guidance 
of teachers and parents of deaf 
chidren, as well as for the other 
Individuals who at one time or 
‘another must deal with the 

sprobleihs of deafness. 

I can say without exaggera- 
tlon ‘that -shz Is an inspired 
teacher of sp2ech to the deaf. 
‘There 1s not one statement-‘in 
this book, nat one suggestion 
im regard to the development 
of speech and language that 
she.has not proved through ac- 
tual experlence with small chil- 
dren. Nothing here is invented 
or made up.for the occasion; 
every episode, every illustra- 
tlon, every achievement deals 
with a flesh and blood chi'd. 
And through the alchemy of 
her acute intelligence, Mrs. 
Lassman has been able to fuse 
all this experience and know- 
ledge into a viorkable textbook. 

Parents as well as teachers 
can use‘it to advantage, parti- 
cularly those parents who have 
themselves taught thelr pre- 
school deaf children at home 
‘by means of the home study 
program Mrs. Lassman men- 
tlons..I think this book. provides 
an excellent complementary 
manual to that series of les- 
sons. 

For five yexrs I have worked 
at the: same nursery school 
where Mrs. Lassman gathered 
much of the data she has used 
4n this book. Vor a year, she and 
I worked together advising par- 
ents of deaf children by cor- 
Tespondence, and we studied 
out together some of the an- 
swers to parental problems. I 
gained greatly during this ‘as- 
soctation. 

Tt fs with “Weep satisfaction 
that I see t's book publshed 
In the Unite? States. The au- 
thor 1s by, bir’ a Canadian, but 
she is an Amrrican citizen, and 
American teachers of the deaf 
have been far too apt>to follow 
Caroline Yale's famous observa- 
tion that they were "too busy 
doing. the thing to write about 
tt.” ‘The good books on the ed- 
uucation of the deaf have com? 
to us from other countries, es- 
pecially from England. Here at 
last 1s an American textbook, 
printed in America, and written 
by a young teacher, who has 
not only enough experience 
behind her to speak with au- 
thority, but enough years ahead 
of her to promise ‘other -works 
of value in this field. 

‘Throughout a lifetime 
aequaintance with workers in 
the education of the deaf, I 
have had contact with many of 
the ploneers, I knew Mary True 
and Sarah Fuller and Caroline 
Yale “and Alexander Graham 
Bell and Harrls Taylor and E. A 
Gruver, and A, L. E. Crouter. 
F. W. Booth, and Anne Sullivan. 
‘There have been times when I 
have wondered whether all the 
great spirits who contributed 


of] 


deaf in the United States are 
departing from our midst, leat 
ing no worthy successors be- 
hind; but as I read this book, 
and as I think of some of the 
other young, courageous, devot- 
fed teacherg Uke Grace Lass- 
man, I can say to these plone- 
ers ‘with all honesty, Be at, 
peace; the staff. you laid down 
4s in good hands,” 

‘The Foreword by 8. R. Bil- 
‘yerman, Fh. D., Director, Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf; 
Professor of Audidlogy, Wash- 
ington University, St, Lous, 
Missourl, is also given in full: 

“For the relatively small 
number of individuals who 
comprise our profession of ed- 
ueating the deaf we are by 
tradition amazingly vehement 
about our differences of opinion 
concerning the proper manner 
in which we must discharge our 
professional obligations. Such 
classical issues as manual vs. 
combined vs.-oral methods, the 
day va. the residential school, 
and “analytic” methods vs. 
“natural” methods of teaching 
speech are still hotly debated. 
But one point on which we have 
reached almost universal agree- 
ment !s.that language is the 
keystone upon which success- 
ful education of, the deaf ulti- 
mately rests. It is with this 
language problem that Mrs. 
‘Lassman comes to unusally ef- 
fective grips at a critical stage 
in the child’s development. 

We are all aware of the re- 
latively rapidmental, physical, 
psychological and social growth 
which takes place in the so-tal- 


storehouse of sound advice and 
practical procedures which en- 
alle not only the teacher but 
also the parent to take full ad- 
vantage of the young deaf 
child's tractability. Further- 
more, the material assists the 
parent in gaining an Instruc- 
tive appreciation of the child's 
problems of 
which is frequently dimfcult for 
the layman to grasp. 


Mrs¥ n's book is parti: [training and guiding their deat 
cularly Umely. In our latter day|children. They have already 
concern for psychological and |contributed much; they will 


auditory assessment and diag- 
nosis through ,varlous testing 
techniques, we Seem to have at- 
tenuated our Interest in practi- 
cal educational techniques to 
the point where ‘the testing 
fringe 1s getting larger than 
the teaching cloth. This trend 
fortunately, has not been with- 
out fts significant value. It has 
led to early detection and as- 
sessment of the deaf child and 
consequently to wider acceptan- 
ce of the value of ‘instruction 
lat the preschool level. " 

‘Now we need to bave increa- 
singly effective teaching pro- 
cedures to meet these instruc- 
tfonal needs, Mrs. Lassman's 
creative mind, nurtured by her 
own rich experfence and that 
of her predecessors and con- 
temporaries, has met the chal- 
lenge superbly. 


‘Above all, Mrs. Lassman con- 
veys to her readers a spirit of 


C ’ 


the training, 
understood before attempting 
een aceite many activ-;Ment of ear defects in young 
itles which have been used suc- 
cessfully by’ teachers and par- 
ents in guiding deaf children at 
the preschool levels. bred 
Part Hl incudes a brief out- 
line of fhe parent education 
and nursery school for 
1ldren, record forms, 
and excerpta from the records 
of a few young deaf children. 
Although this book 1s addres- 
sed to parents, students, teach- 
era, and all other individuals 
interested in the welfare of the 
deaf child, I am particularly 
‘concerned with the first group, 
the parents. Parents hold much 
more power In thelr hands than 
they sometimes realize, even 
while they may feel Madequate 
and in need of help. My exper! 
ence with the parents of young 
communication !deaf children has given me a 
strong faith in tne adequactes 
and potentialities of parents In 


program 
deat ch 


contribute 


child, 


Be e , 
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THIRD GRANT TO CHILD 


HEARING CLINIC. \. 


On August sth, the following 
announcement appeared in the 
‘Toronto Daily Star. 

A further. grant of $10,000 
from the Atkinson Charitable 
Foundation tp the Clinic for 
Hard-of-Hearing Children at 
the new Hospitat for sick! 
Children was announced today Gradyon, 8t. Catharines, Mra. 
by R.A. Laidiaw, chairman of L. Williams, Port Burwell. 


me 


more. Their efforts; 
are not futile. It Is my hope that: 
this book will give them addi- 
tional hope and strength.” 

This book is recommended to 
parents, teachers and others, 
In Canada it sells for $5.50, As| 
far as I know it is the first book 
written by a Canadian (who is 
now an American by marriage 
and residence,) which has to do 
with the education of the deaf 
—W.3.M. 


» 


the trustees of the hospital and 
J, H.W. Bower, superintendent. 
“This is the third grant re- 
celved from the Foundation,” 
Mr. Bower, sald, “toward the 
equipment, furnishing and gen-. 
eral preparations for the.oper- 
ations of this clinic which it has 
undertaken to foster during ita 
formative years. : 
Clinic Given $16,500 To Date 
“Previously we had recelved 
two separate grants of $1, 500 
and $5,000 respectively, both 
based on the funds we indicated 
could be put to good use at the 
time. The latest grant brings 
the total so far received to $16, 


‘This money wil be used for 
further equipment and ‘to. or- 
staff that the new 
clinic may open early, in 1981. 


Dramatic Story 

First major project of the 
Foundation, the Clinic for 
Hard-of-Hearing Children was 
announced first by Mr. Laidlaw, 
February 23, 1949, a8 a joint 
effort of the hospital and the 
Foundation with the Toronto 
Board of Education an inter- 
ested and willing assistant and 
observer but not an official 
ner. 

Its principal purposes are to 
foster the discovery and treat- 


children; to promote proper 
education” of children so han- 
dleapped; and to demonstrate 
result obtained to doctors, 
teachers and parents. 

Its conception was due partly 
to the interest in the subject 
by the late. Joseph E. Atkiiison, 
who suffered impaired hearing 
for most of his life, and the 
devotion and zeal of Dr. D. E 
8. Wishart, otologist of the hos- 
pital and head of the clinic. 

Prof. D. ¥. Bolandt, of the 
Department of Physiology of 
the University of Toronto, has 
been consulted and has given 
valuable advice and help 
throughout, both on technical 
matters and on the department 
as a whole. 


THANKSGIVING WEEK-END 
School was closed on Monday, 
October 9th. for Thanksgiving 
Day. Some children were taken 
home for the week-end by their 
parents. Two of last year’s grad- 
uating class, Dolores Henault 
and Lula Vorvis spent some 
time at the O.8.D. Mr. and Mra, 
Bteve Graziano, former stu- 
dents, also visited the school. 
Parents who called at tthe 
school over the holiday: 
Mrs, R, Ward, Agincourt. Mr, 
and Mrs. D. Todd, Highway, Mr. 
and Mrs, D, L. Brontmier, Paris, 
Mr, Y. Chong, Oakville, Mr. and 
Mrs. McNaught. Guelph, Mr, 
and Mrs, C. Lambert, 8t. Cath- 
arines, Mr. and Mrs, G. Ball, 
Oshawa. Mrs. T. Moon, Toronto. 
Mrs. W. J. MacDonald, Ottawa, 
Mr. L. MacDonald, Ingersoll. 
Mrs. H. Larder, Goderich, Mra, 
TT. Flynn Hamilton, Mr. P. Cayer, 
Cornwall. Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Saunderson, Cherry Valley. Mr, 
and Mrs. D, Warren, Picton, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. VanAlstyne, Gat- 
chell, Mr. and Mrs. G. Makar- 
chuk, Oshawa. Mr. and Mig. 8 
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FILMS IMPORTANT IN a pert in this widening area |of each visitor and issued a Ut-|the superiority of the discus- 


PUPILS’ EDUCATION 1b) An explanation of the var-|{tle identification alfp to be pin-|sion over the 1 

eee oe of any ena lof Am utilization. —. A. H.|ned-on the lapel), for our modera democracy: Por 
can be greatly facilitated by the Ge b) An explanation of the var-|instance, the writer happened 
use of films which bring vividly FILM WORKSHOPS fous film organizations, their|‘ sit in on a little group which 


relationship to each other and 
to the community, 

c) Demonstration of the use 
of films in a community. 

4) Elementary and advanced 
courses in projection methods 
or group meetings, 

The Saturday sessions were 
devoted to special features such 
ag the use of films in class- 
rooms, the church and indus- 
try. Peterborough had no ses- 
aslons on Saturday morning but: 
unliked the others they met on 
Saturday evening. 


to his attention so vast an a- 
mifount of concentrated Infor- 
moation in action form. This is 
true with deaf chil- 

During the past eight months 
160 educational filma 210 en- 
tertainment films and 16‘ rell~ 
shown 


We in Eastern Ontario are ig the use of films 


In Home and 

Home and School Clubs. The 
Chairman was a filght-sergeant 
from the R.C.AF Station, the 
secretary was the principal of 
@ ten-room school and the 
Group included a medical doc- 
tor, three school teachers, an 
electrican, and a few housew!- 
ves, The ease with which each 
advanced his own point of view 
and the sane and sensible way 
ithey exchanged cpinious would 
make anyone hopeful of the ul- 
timate outcome of our Canadi- 
an democracy. Perhaps the best 
feature of these workshops— 
and this was pointed out by Mr. 
Vaughan mn, Provinctal 


dren. Kingston (January 27, 28), and 
Peterborough (Febfuary 24, 25). 
‘As they marked another mile- 
stone in the aevelopment of 
visual eduation in this part of 
the province a brief description 
will serve to indicate the:r es- 
sential features, 

As everyone knows. a work- 
shop is a democratic problem- 
solving technique in which the 
emphasis is on learning by do- 
ing. Participation by all, means 
‘kenied |small working groups. Fortuna. 


been documentary and there- 
one of high educational value 


i 
al 


school. 


rubbed. shoulders and exchany 
ed ideas and experiences! 


flelde—the community, 


tely this was possible as in no 
ease did attendance at the 
lworkahops exceed one hundred 
people. Few problems remain’ 
after a small group of interest- 
ed and energetic people have 

B- 


In these film workshops we 
concentrated on four specific 
the 
school, the church, and in- 
‘/dustry. Belleville’s Film Work- 
ahop attracted a great number 


leaders from out of town. 


‘We were fortunate in having 
suitable places available for 
these workshops. Through the 
Kindness of Superintendent W. 

| Morrison of the Ontario 
Schoo! for the Deaf in Belle- 
ville and of his assistant, Mr. 
C, A. Holmes, who is also Pres- 
ident of the 


Supervisor of N.P.B.—is the op- 
portunity they afford the ordin- 
lary citizen of developing wider © 
tnteresta, and a more responsive 
social conscience than he has 
lat present. Mr. Deacon feels 
that the proper use of films will 
strengthen democracy in Can- 
ada such as nothing else can. 
Furthermore, by giving the 
members of our films councils 
a chance to solve thelr visual 
education problem, such work- 
shops will gradually build up 2 


of community leaders, inctud- 
ing junior farmers, officers 
lof Home and School Ciubs, 
etc, Kingston featured the 
demonstration of Films in 


reserve of, expert competent 


Council, we used . % nsurt 
leaderahip which will ei e 
auditorium and — classrooms !tne success not only of our com- 


which proved an ideal meeting| munity film councils, but also 


place. of any future activities they 
‘may undertake. 
—Canadian Film: News 


1s being compiled to a'd 
mlection from year to 
. Most of our educational 
obtained free ‘of 
the Visual Branch 
Department of Educs- 


rant 
25 


was made available for the MEET THE DECIBEL 


days following the teria! appearance the Peterbor-|Kingston workshop, while in 
meal. ax [ough workshop stressed the use|Peterborough the efficient and cs peering 
fmut one heur, bring to the pu-[of films in religion. In abort, al-|genlal Ubrarian, Mr. William |the ‘drop of a pin or the boom of 


Graff, arranged for the use of 
the public library. In all three 
pinces we had the essentials 
for a good film workshop: 

1) a central and easily ac- 
cesaible place. 

2) one large room to accom- 
modate the entire attendance. 

3) three or four smaller 


‘a large gun, and thousand upon 
thousands of sound intensities 
between those extremes. The 
energy involved in loud sounds 
Is millions of times that of the 
low sounds. 


Measurements of.sounds and 
the adaptability of the ear to 
sounds over the wide range of 
intensities are subjects which 
long have held the attention of 
many physicists and psycholo- 
gists. The problem was a dual 
lone involving not only sound 
intensities, but also the reac- 
tions of the ear over the scale 
of sounds, Finally, a yardstick 
was evolved, which meets the 
practical test of usability in the 
measurements of intensities. 
‘This ick is known as the 
decibel. The average span’ of 
human hearing is about 125 de- 
clbels. 


‘The word ‘decibel” ts derived 
from the word “bel,” a term ori- 
inating in telephone practice 
to express the ratio of the level 
‘of telephone conversation put 
into one end of a telphone line 
to that received at the other 
end. As indicated by its name, 
a decibel represents one-tenth 
of the energy involved in a bel. 


Psychologists have found 
that the decibel approximately 
measures the minimum differ- 
énce in sound intensities that 
can by the 


though 

ed a fairly uniform pattern 
there were delightful variations 
to sult the local situation. 

‘The demonstrations of the 
use of films in the classroom 
revealed great adaptability of 
this modern means of visual 
education, For instance, 
Kingston films were to tin 
teach natural sclence, in Peter- eee ie elect cage 
borough social studies were il- ies, 
umined by @ film, Children of} 

Mexico, and in Belleville we saw| 5) dark blinds. 

ee gimstrip could be used| 6) registration facilities 

to teach an introductory lesson | (desk, chairs, etc.) 

on graphs (mathematics). Prog-| 7) for each registrant 

ressive teachers now realize phed material out- 

that properly handled fillus end | lining principles and techniques 

flim strips can be an invaluable |for using films with adults. 
Eastern Ontario 1s fortunate 


ald to the busy educator and a 
source of interesting Informa-|in having an extremely capable 
tion for the student. National Film Board feldman 
‘Have not most of us been|Wwho, during the past few years. 
guilty at one time or another |has developed such thriving 
of needless mistakes in ahowing {community film councils that 
films? Inadequate planning, un-|these film workshops seemed a 
familiarty with hall and the use |natural ‘outgrowth or spontane- 
of projectors and screens, in-|OUs n of what unsel- 
correct threading, endless de- | fish, public-spirited groups of 

lays, etc.—all these were de- jeitizens can accomplish. 
monstrated in a humorous way| What are some of the desirn- 
ble by-products of these film 


at the Kingston and Peterbor- 
workahops under the|workshops? There were several. 
heading: “How Not to Put/First, it revealed the tremen- 
on a Film Show”, dous amount of interest that 
‘Our workshops were held/has been built up during the; 
generally on Friday evenings|past few years in audio-visual 
Gnd on Saturday morning and|means For instance. the ordin 7 
ary classroom teacher and tl ne Crary ‘certs 
progressive community leader ears, Thus the as Deen 
stupas a pecessary|nceepled at © Dearing, “sensa- 

ym unit.” 


Springfield Bulletin. 


sembled, These 
alides and still pictures const- 
tute a most worthwhile source 
of teaching ald. 

Our School has found the fa- 
cilitles provided by the Belle- 
ville and District Film Council 
very helpful. Its film Ubrary is 
an up to date and convenient 
supply of wellchosen pictures. 
‘The workshop proved to be of 
much benefit to all who attend- 
ed and we are pleased to have 


“~ 


~ on English soil in the year 1068.|Redwoods are the taller, one 


- south of London.f the botanist |@5d of peace that passeth all 
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THE ROMANCE of FOREST |borings through the centre of| No doubt every reader has/know th rest without feeling © 
the big trees ‘and counted. the|/heard or read of the Cedars of|the gentle influence of one of 

(Continued fom Page 2) Tings, have computed|Lebanon. They are mentioned|the kindlest and strongest 


‘that the life span of these giant|time and again in both ‘Biblical of Nature. From every 
and profane history, downjpoint of view it is one of the 


-| most helpful friends of man and 


years. U! 
amout of study to the forest |gszes on these mighty trees tly most of the Cedars of Le perhaps no other natural agent 


anon were ruthlessly slaughter-/has done so much for the bu- 
ed centuries ago, but a few’gro- ‘man race and has been 50 reck- 


hard 
fifty years ago, that I was par-/00° Ui eM st some of them|ves in isolated situations still |lessly used and so little under- 
san 


tim 
Trees”, and one sentence in this 
article burned itself into my|these big trees is nearly 11 


rehed trunks still ,|may have been much older. 


gotten: "Man counts his age by|S7° 
years, the’Oak ,by centuries. 


thousand| survise. Botanists are of , the| stood. 
f]years old when ‘Christ was born.|opinion that some of these llv-| —sylva 
even when dead the timber in| ing trees may be three'thousand 
20 in-|fve hundred years old, while 
. memory and has never been for- destructible. that some naxed, other larger trees cut years ago) 


A GOOD SCHOOL 
A good school ts a place where 


‘8001 
Though dead before Columbus!” 1p will be recalled, perhaps, YOu do more than cultitate good 
discovered America. Other great /that King Solomon's Temple at 


habits, develop initiative, and 


‘We know that the osk, and I/thcys iying prostrate on the|Jerusalem was constructed al-| Set 8 sound education. 
thinking now of the Znglish| ONG sre gumost us sound in-/most entirely of the Cedars of|it 1 A Place Where 


am 
Oak, grows to a goodly size and 
reaches a .venerable old a ing, although lying dead on the|that King Solomon ord: 


side as when they were gTOW-|rebanon. Scripture informs us/—you are surrounded by love 


ajand friendly understanding, 


ground for many centuries. levy of one hunderd and fifty|—there ts friendly guidance. 


to-day, or perhaps I had better 
ob) os Redwoods and the Big (thousand men—hewers in the| taugnter ts heard. 


quality t and say there were 


The 
bearers of burden. Of a 
‘Manding before the start of the|'Trees, both belong to the genus forest and hears of He eriect —you feel you are needed and 


S|of King Hiram of ‘Tyre, felled|¥O Know you are a part of this 


serve to link the far off past|its own range and Loe rowed the ceaare to shape| "ome, and you feel your re- 


these oaks may Have wintness-|coastal plain between 
ed the fierce struggles between mountains and the sea, while |! 


the [tine forest, while the bearere|#PM81bi11ty for making it 
Clot burden transported them|happy and pleasant. 


the Normans and the Saxons the Big Trees thrive best on the overland to the sea coast where/—you learn that peace begins 


swhen William :the Conqueror|slopes of the Slerra Nevada 
planted his standard, the three| mountains, at an elevation of 


they were made into rafts and}with you, your family, your 
towed around the coast to the/Spirit and action turn a poten- 


bannered lions of Normandy, |five to eight thousand feet. ‘The|closest point to Jerusalem. tial enemy into a friend, you 


History informs, us that one|®pecimen in the Bull Creek 


‘There they were again taken inj are practicing the art of friend- 
[charge by the bearers of burden which is the basis of all 
transported overland peace. 


of the frst acts of the Con-|&f%e Probably being the tall-|+, their final destination in.that|It Is A Place Where 


queror was, to enclose the For-|°S* free in the world. This tree. mast gorgeous of monuments. 


scthere is sane and balanced 


eat of Windsor for a royal hunt- |£ROW? as the “Founder's Tree”. icing golomon’s Temple at Jer-| control. Nelther regimentation 
nasal 


towers into the azure blue of 
und. There is still point- 
a ere eee mot a|the heavens for three hundred 


tree known as the “King’s Oak” and sixty-five feet. The Blig| Finally, among great trees Present. 


nor “unrestrained freedom is 


boeiese trait Tres On the larger, one in the [there is the Baobab or “monkey|—adminiatrators, teachers, and 
ee eee  Cunqueror|Sequola, National Park, known|tree”. It grows through large pupils have confidence in each 
loved to sit under its spreading as the “General Sherman”, be-|areas of Africa, and in longevity|other and as a result trust each 
loved to sit under its spreading ing ‘thirty-seven and one-half|may lead all the others I have|other instead of being muspice 


nine hundred years have rolle: 


feet in diameter at six feet;mentioned. An eminent French|{ous of each other's motives and 


away since the invading Sax- Jabove the ground, while its;botanist who spent some twenty|acts. 


rey ence c ebnqueror es weil[pelght is a mere three hun-jyears in Senegal Province,|_there is respect for each 
Se conquered lite ended long|97e4 and, thirty-one feet. It)French West Aftica, gave Se other’s rights and difference 


a Gul the sturdy oak, allye|Bas been. computed that this|his reasoned, opinion that the 


and no one tries to domineer 


and verdant, still stands in|‘Tee contains over 600,000 board !Baobab might be the oldest of ang dictate. 


‘Windsor Forest. Nt C feet _of lumber—enough to all living trees. One specimen 
hundred years ago Nearly Re |bulld all the houses in a ee even in its decay mea- 


—everyone is accountable for 


results. Everyone works instead 
Conqueror looked am the| inage, or if loaded on fiat cars, sured one hundred and nine feet 
ee oasedly were lew oak |75,000 feet to a car. it would|in clreumference, he firmly be- of making excuses. : 
must it be now? require a train of thirty cars to;lleved was at least five thousand as aresult of this attitude 


Older even thin the King’s ]Tansport st : 
Oak sre the oaks of Croydon | There ts a sense of strength, 


laugh at history. 
may judge by sual evi-|Understanding beneath these 
dences of age, the oaks of Croy-|a8ed. towering trees. ‘Uke 


‘of several species, covering 


years old. It has been truly sald|and type of control, thére is 
that the patriarchs of the forest|genulne cooperation, teamwork, 


‘and respect for the other fel- 


iA large number of trees, often l0W's welfare. Belfishness J2 not 


a tolerated. The individual learns 


. that he advances his own 
don may have seen the giitter|Monuments to time. they r'se tract of country comprise a for- 

or the spears as the Roman Le-jabove the short lived works of lest, and next to the good earth a ‘by contributing to the 
gions wound thelr way to the|man, and thelr astounding age,|iteelf, the forest ts the mostlionger es canons 
veonoast for the last time. The|23 Well as their size and beauty, juseful servant of man. Not only |o¢ aint says one principle 
fegions of Imperial Rome left |cannot halp but fill the soul of /ddes it sustain and regulate the the fellow sink or swim 
Ae OF ie vourteen hundred [PUNY Manvwith awe and rever-|streams, moderate the winds, at-|It Is A Place Where 


* years ago, having been sum-ence for the Creator. These old-|ford shelter for man and beaat.|—questions are ralsed and 


Moued home to Rome because |est of all living things, thatjenrich the soll on which It/freely discussed under expert 
the Emplre was in.danger—in|have seen so many suns rise |grows, it also supplies man with/guidance because all realize 
fact the great Roman Empire|#nd set, so many seasons come)a multitude of products, such as|that there is nothing sacred 
was even"then hastening to itsjand go, and so many genére-|gums, dyes, drugs,olls and ar-|about the status quo. In fact, 
fall, If the oaks of Croydon saw|tions pass into silence, serve to|ticles of food, and finally wood,| there is isn’t sucha thing. Every 
the glitter of the Roman spears|link us with the past and con-/tnat most widely used and ver=|thing 1s rapidly changing, It is 
on that momentous day four-|Jure up in our minds a retros-|satile of all materials. Althoush|a tragedy to become satisfied 
teen hundred years ago, how|pect of thelr life history. If they |the forest 1s composed of trees,)with ourselves. ve 


old must they be now? had tongues to speak and welit is far more than a collection 


—thej28xS finely enough attuned tolog trees, It is standing in one —there Is a continous effort to 
apimere, ts another oak the hear, what tales they could telllpiare, It is the most Tigniy ore| discover the truth and a will to 
ect to be of great age. It is|f love and hate, of war and|ganized portion of the ‘vegetable De Bulded by it. 

called. “Parlament. Oak”, leg-|PE2ce- ‘of flood and drought, of) world, having a population of|—puplls learn to think by 


ai tnforms us, because King|fmine. and plenty down the|animals and plants 


tojgetting the facts, 


analyzing 
Edward I who ruled England |#8*s since the ‘world was young! ‘ftself, a soil largely of its own|them for prejudice and bias, 
from 1272 to 1307. ‘ones “held In addition to the Oaks of/making, and a climate different | forming conclusions based on 
parilament under {is spreading|England and the Redwoods/in many Mays, from that of the|the facts—youths learn the 
branches. i ‘and the Big Trees of California, }open country. Its influence upon|democratic processes of debate 

‘The sturdy oak, living to ajthere are many other trees the streams makes farming|/and compromise. 

great age and growing to a|which reach a great age and |possibie in many regions, and|yt Is A Place Where 
eodly size, 1s a mere stripl'ng|goodly size. Space will not allow |everywnere it tends to prevent! there is freedom from fear 
See compared to the mighty|me to describe them all. T will|fioods and drought. The forest|becquse all realize that hon- 
Peitosts nnd other giant trees|deal with just two more, the|is as beautiful 9s We is useflll est purpose can be defended 
Reich grow on. the Pacific|Cedars of Lebanon and thejand the old fairy tales which| itn tovie and truth. 


‘ “ " it as a terrible place are 
Hope of the, United States. Em- Baobab or “monkey bread” tree | spoke of ft as piece tly| —The Kentucky standarf, 


inent botanists who have taken of Africa.~ all wrong. No one can rei 
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NUMBER TWO 


‘Our Canadian Way 
j of Life 


_ This article is an attempt to 
condense into a mere 3,000 
words the essence of what goes 
to make up our Canadian Way 
it would’ take volumes 


and volumes to tell it all, 


‘What we can see In a quick 
summary, !s good. In a world 
where we\ are harried day and 
night by Yew devies and dis- 
turbances, adians live coms 
fortably, though not so easily as 
to stagnate. Our national am- 
bition $s to live richly, rather 
than to be rich. 


If we have a fault, tt 1s to 


take for granted the values 
and .benefits of our Canadian 
way of life. This free society, 
eminent in the world because 
of its individual freedoms and 


“jt great opportunities for self- 


* security 


advancement and the sense of 
it provides to ease 
men’s minds, was.gained by the 


.struggles..and sacrifices of the 


men and women from whom we 
inherit it. 


One hundred “and twelve 


years_.ago.—-a _short.‘span 
human “history, Governt 
General Lord Birham report. 


ed to the British Government: 
“These small and unimportant 
communities (Upper and Lower 
Canada, Nova ‘Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Is- 
Jand and Newfoundland) could 
be elevated into a society hav- 
ing some object of national tm- 


portance." It is hard to realize: 


today how bold: and optimistic 
that judgment was tn its time. 

Today, Canada is a leader in 
civilization. She may not do- 
minate the physica} world by 
her size, her economic strength, 
her armed might or her popu- 
lation figures, but in the world 
of ideas, of humanity and of 
graceful living she ts second to 
no country on earth. 


The strength of Canada’s 
mind:and:the high level of her 
Ideols are shown in unique; 
ways. She is the only kingdom 
on a huge continent of repub- 
lcs, yet her people enjoy a 
Measure of freedom unsurpass- 
ed — and probably not equalled 
— in the Americas, She has or- 
iginated and developed auton- 
omy within a world system of 
commonwealths. yet" keeps the 
most intimate friendship with 
the world’s greatest independ- 
ent state. Her internal dualism, 
linking two widely different 


cultures in a united nation, 


seems to qualify her in 2 special 
way for participation in the 
councils of the nations. 


What Kind of People Are We? 

‘What kind of people are Ci 
nadians?. The outstanding fact 
1s that we are all kinds of 
people, The French speaking 


Canadians have more ‘Anieriean not had an easy country in 
generations behind them than|which to work or live. The Arc- 


any other white stock north 


necéssary to the upbullding of 
this raw land. Then came the) 
Beotch, the English, the Irish 
and the Welsh, with their eM- 
felency, thriftiness and their 
whole-souled’ respect for law, 
order and self-control. To these, 
in the hundred years of 
Canada’s great growth, were 
added thousands from other 
lands, east, west and south. 
Today, they are all Canadians. 


When the first settlers came 
to this land, the French and 
the British were already cul- 
tured peoples, with ancient 
roots in literature, fine art, 
music, and science. They had 
social structures of high qual- 
ity, and had laid the. founda- 
tions of noble civilizations. 


Out of these cultures was 
forged the common denomina- 
tor‘in- Canadian character. To- 
day, some of the differences 
have been merged harmonious- 


ly: while some have survived in 


grand feat in nation building 
when two diverse cultures mar- 
ch cordially together, co-opera- 
ing end making allowances, 
merging ideas and preserving 
ideals, and welcoming people 
from many other nations. 


‘So here we are: a complex ag- 
gregation of people in a land of 
striking contrasts. facing 
together problems of wide, 
diversity. The marvel of it is 
that we have woven the culture 
and Institutions of all these 
people into. an orderly and 
attractive pattern, 


tic wilderness presses close 


Jof the Rio Grande, save only|upon our cities. Montreal, our 
the Spanish. Their energy and| great metropolis—an island of 1,/ges, and 2 million had electric 
volatility and family spirit were | 442,000 people; the world’s gre- | washin; 


atest inland port, a thousand 
miles from the sea; a city with 
the world’s greatest French- 
speaking population, aside from 
Paris—lies only 45 miles by rail 
frdm the United States border. 
One hundred and twenty miles 
west 1s Ottawa, the capital city 
of Canada. And beyond Ottawa 
the hills and tundra stretch, 
scarcely touched by human 
hands, unbroken to the Arctic 
‘Sea. 


To survive in this narrow 
strip between the world’s most. 
highly developed industrial na- 

tion and the barren land, we 
have had to be a tough and ad- 
sptable people. We have little 
margin for error. 


Yet this country is in the 
centre of world affairs. Our 
doors open east and west, north 
and south, where unpredictable 
changes are taking place in 
great nations. We are, literally, 
at. the crossroads of a newly- 
devel world. 

tlis narfow stip" of 
land we have built a nation in 
which it is good to live. It is 
false to idealize the past, be- 
cause the ease and comfort of 
today were not born of easiness 
and Jassitude. It was a tough 
job, to make Canada what she 
is today. To raise the standard 
of living on this continent to 
‘levels never elsewhere attained 
demanded work and planning 
of a high order. 
cour people hewed farm 
plots out of thewilderness, bullt 
their own homes, made their 
own clothes and produced thelr: 


We have learned that there| oun food. Children and women 
are not only two sides but many|iaboured hard in the fields and 
views of every case. We kKnOWithere was no diversion but 


that the greatest nation Is not 
@ nationalistic nation but one 
that has many ties, of blood 
ond mind and fdeals, wi 
other nations, 


| Some people might say that} 
‘we do not show In our dally’ 
‘hiving that we are conscious 
of our keen sense of participa- 
tion in an epoch-making ex- 
periment in nation bullding, or 
ot our deep awareness of the 
greatness of the adventure upon 
which Canada has embarked. 
We are, In fact. less colourful 
figures to the world than our 
own tourist advertisements 
make us out to be. We have, a5 
Hugh MacLennan put it, such a 
talent for avoiding the drama- 
tle that we often escape even 
the notice of our friends. We 
have a habit of appearing sol- 
jemn when we are only serious. 


From Struggle to Comfort 
Well, we are conservative by 
Inécessity and habit. We have 


|sleep. 

This year, Toronto is dullding 
‘a subway to carry thousands of 
‘persons swiftly and comfortably 
between their homes and down- 
town. Machines are digging a 
trench along Yonge Street. Here 
is menial work, but no manual 
toll and no slavery: only proud 
mechanics guiding the great. 
machines. There, but for inven- 
tion and initative, go a thous- 
and slaves, poor skill-less men, 
digging wearlly with tools a 
thousand years old. 

‘There are wires on our roofs, 
on which birds sit to sing, but 
within the wires are songs from 
half a world away, brought ty 
the genius that developed radio. 
In hydro powet we are pre- 
eminent among nations. Water- 
falls are harnessed to bring us 
electricity, pouring into our: 
factories power in a cascade 
that Hberates a hundred men 
with every pulsation. 


At the last count, a million « 
homes out of 3,300,000 had re- 
frigerators, 3,127,000 had 


jFadios, 623,000 had electric ran- 


background, we are comforted. 
Some may still live backward 
lives, but millions are living 
better, and all have the opport- 
unity to step forward. 


‘The Test of Democracy 

As part of our improved 
standard of living we must re- 
cognize the increased atten- 
tion given to social services. 
Public health 1s the concern of 
all levels of government. Pen- 
isions for the aged and the blind 
have been adopted by the prov- 
inces with financial help from 
the Dominion. Unemployment 
insurance, family allowances, 
war pensions, help'in home- 
building, and many other forms 
of assistance, -are provided 
through government action. 


But these are merely inci- 
dental; they are not the mea- 
sure’ of a democracy. The test 
of democracy is the extent of 


freedom is a sign of maturity. 

Tt can be sald with assurance 
that Canadians do not wish to 
become so dependent on their 
government that they, lke 
people in some other countries, 
will forfeit political democracy. 
All that they look for is ade- 
quate reward for initiative, 
ability and work, with safe- 
guards for those who cannot 
work. 


Closely allied’ with depend- 
ency is fear. People who live in 
states where citizens are kept as 
dependents are afraid that their 
benefits will be cut off if they 
offend the powers that handle 
the distribution of gifts, allow- 
ances and bonuses. 


Freedom 


Canadians, whether native- 
born or immigrants, may live 
and act with full security within 
our pattern of freedom. We do 
not simply safeguard human 
rights; we erect an order of 
law, animated by freedom of 
men’s spirits. 

This means that men must 
not expéct that in Canada they 
will be told what to do. That is+ 
the kind of thing that happened 
in Germany and Russia, We be- 
lieve here that freedom to 
think should be followed by us- 
ing your head to choose between 
alternative courses of action. It 
is freedom of choice that deve- 
lops personality, and it is only 
out of personality expression 
that reasonable men derive sa- 
tsfaction, 

Democratic governments feel 
it to be part of thelr duty to 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 
By 8, N, RANERJI 
(Paper read in the- Fourth 
‘Meeting of the Convention of 
‘Teachers of the Deaf in India) 

Education. is the development 
of latent mental’ faculties 
‘through the niedium.of an ac- 
cepted vehicle of thought which 
we call language. If-this be true 
for normal children, It 1s all the 
more true for deaf children. 


‘The Sign. Languagé can not 
be the accepted ‘vehicle of 
thought for the education of the 
deaf. It has its Mmitations ‘into 
which I need not enter in this 
paper. They must have a lan- 
guage used by us—a verbal lan- 
guage. The acquisition of it,— 
whatever be its mode, oral or 
written,—is the whole problem 
of the education of the deaf. 


No Limit to Acquisition of Lan- 
runge 

‘There have been cases of 
exceptionally brilliant achieve- 
ments in the acquisition of lan- 
guage by deaf people In Americh 
and England: I leave them out, 
foy they jhad- extra-ordinary 
minds, But such minds are no 
monopoly of any country, Dur- 
ing my twenty-five years of 
-tenehing in Calcutta Deaf and 
Dumb School 1 noted quite a 
fet who had highly keen, tn- 
telligent and receptive minds, 
They Were always ahead of 
others and traversed. the, full 
course of instruction in less 
time. But they néver’ had the 


him these word 


of public money"! 


often say, “Give the deaf 


their dally intercourse.” 


narrowed down. 
Reading—the Salvation— 


when we leave out this small 
group of deaf children with 
high intellectual capacities, we 
can do much better with the 
average deaf child than what 
we have been able to do so far. 

‘The average deaf child ts 
not intrinsically inferior to 
the average hearing child, 
Only the deat child's mind is 
not easy of access, He can not 
recelve Ianguage in the normal, 
audible way. How the hearing 
child picks vp language shows 
the way of attack to reach. the 
mind of\thé deaf, The ears of 
the hearing child are continaus- 
ly assalted with voiced symbols 


ct thought. At first, he can not /¢xtent of language that a dea! 


Celate the symbols with the|Pérson may acquire which, 


thoughts, but gradually, one by 
one, they are attached to the 
corresponding iteas. He heard 
infinitely more than what he 
appropriates, He selects what 
attract Him most and exerts a 
natural principle of selection 
from ‘the bewildering mass of 
voeal language, which hourly 
reaches his ears. 

This 1s a pointer.to how the 
deaf child's mind 1s ta be reach- 
ed, If we can not reach it in 
the normal audible way, we can 

+ give him written symbols of 
ideas—a plentiful number of 
them.—for him to select andJ 
appropriate. It will have a lim!- 
tation from the fact that we 
can not offer these printed 
-symbols in the same’ variety 
and mass as is done with i 
Speech. ‘There Js another vm. |Feading: 
tation—a natural Mmitation of |. 
great Importance. ‘There is a 
norma! relationship _ between 
events and thelr voleed symbols 
In the speaking world. We do} 


ander Graham Bell taught 


not require to create situations 
jto impart spoken language to 
the hearing baby. For the deaf, 
we shall have to create the 
situations which will make 
teaching methodical, interfering 
with spontanelty. Yet, with’ all 
these limitations, we can give 
symbols of 
thought in plenty. If we pre- 
sent him with these symbols 
from, the very beginning of his 
life, ‘his retardation trom the 
absence of an accepted vehicle 
of thought will not be of such 
‘an extent as to encourage an 
|pnsympathetic visitor to our 
‘schools to remark,—"A lakh of 
rupees annually to teach the 
word ‘namaskar’ , what a waste 


Language 1s the pivot around 
which the education of the deaf 
revolves. It 1s his salvation, If 
we fail to give him a worthwhile 
language, we fail totally, We 


language which they will use in 

But 
Ihave we investigated to deter- 
mine the nature and extent of 
the language that a common 
man uses in his daily life? We 
shall be struck with its variety 
and extent, and the principle 
of “talk to them” will be found 
extremely wanting. You may 
think I am drifting away from 
oralism. Far from it, As an oral- 
ist, I shall never throw away the 
principle of talking to them, 
talking to them incessantly, 
but let "us add to it—"Let them 
read." Then the gulf that se- 
jparates the deaf from the hear- 
aeet necessary to have a full|ing in the matter of acquisition 
expressiom of thelr mind. Even fof language will be considerably 


Decades ago Arthur Story 
stated, “Probably the particular 
failure -which most serlously 
handicaps the deaf, Is their fre-| 
quent inability to read with 
interest or profit.” Pintner con- 
sidered It to be a tragedy that 
the deaf with their vision, 
should fail so miserably in read- 
sng. In fact, a system of educa- 
tion of the deaf which does 


not encourage and instil iD proach, it. A Bengali baby rals- 


them a loveSfor reading, is al 
{oer failure, A love for reading f°, 2n¢ reared in English sur- 


again is Wependant upon\the 


‘am fully convinced, can not be 
achieved by rigidly following 
the dogmatic principle of “Only 
talk to them, talk to them.” It 
has been talked out long ago. 
It ‘sa psychological axiom 
that other things being equal, 
the more avenues of thought 
you can stimulate the stronger 
‘will be the resulting impress- 
jion. Dr. Lauritsen Groff was] 
gright to assert, “Here is the 
ey-note’ to the education of 
the deaf. Stimulate‘ all the pos- 
sible avenues of sensory {m- 
pressions in order to strengthen 
the associative bonds which are 
involved in learning. * * ° This 
strengthens our contention that 
the young deaf child should be 
given print-reading and writing 
as well as speech and lip- 


Dr. Groff did not enunciate 
any new theory. In 1897, Alex- 


four-year-old deat baby to read, 
Dr. Bell, who was a ate 
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advocate of oralism, was of the 
opinion that a deaf child should 
be encouraged to read even 
if he did not understand 
all the words on the print- 
ed page. A hearing baby Is 
meessantly talked to even 
though, at first, "he understands 
Uttle of It. Why should we then 
reverse this natural order for 
the deaf? In 1025-26, an exper- 
iment was carried on with.con- 
trol groups of: deaf children in 
the Lexington Avenue School by 
Dr. Helen Thompson, and it was 
found “That in one year of beg- 
inning reading two and one- 
half times as much reading 
ability ean be developed under 
the present oral system.” Sub- 
sequent investigations support 
ed Dr. Thompson's finding. It 
completely changed the colour 
of the oral system: Books in 
print profusely illustrated and 
specially adapted for the deat 
a|for the first two or three years 
of. reading, were brought out. 
After this, they can easily use 
the books In the normal market. 


In India, we have very Uttle 
scope to publish such prelimin- 
ary books for the deaf. There is 
practically no buyer to finance 
a publication.” Besides, the 
whole country ts divided into so 
many linguistic units that no 
publisher will ever venture into 
‘this field unless the government 
come forward with substantial 
subsidies. 


Foreign—Language Theory— 
Ihave heard it often said that 


ail his senses functioning takes 
long years to assimilate a {01 
ign tongue and that too not suf- 
ficently well. The verbal lan- 
guage taught to the deaf has 
consequently extreme lmita- 
tions which we must accept as 
a matter of normal course. 

‘The above argument has its 
points but over-emphasises the 
issue. A language is, to a great 
extent, foreign. or vernacular 
according to the way we ap- 


roundings picks up-English lan- 
€|guage as normally as a English 
baby, and nothing particularly 
“forel ign” is noticed in his use 
of the language. 


Boys and girls in/ our public 
schools read English for eight 
years before they sit for their 
‘school-leaving examination, 
aand'it has been seen that the 
average acquisition of that lan- 
guage is not quite satisfactory. 
But it should be. remembered 
that over and above the fact 
that it is not taught normally, 
they read English with two 
other lahguages.—-the vernacu- 
Jar and a second ‘language (the 
classic language of Sankrit or 
any other Indian language in 
Meu of that), We shall soon have 
added to this team a fourth 
partner— the Hindusthani. 
Engish can not be eschewed 
for sometime as yet: the vern- 
cular must be there; without 
the classic no education 1s com- 
plete; the Hindusthan!, as the 
a|State Language, must have an 
{mportant consideration. I do 
not know of any other) country 

va 


Pt 


‘where tender boys and girls are 
crushed and powdered under a 
load of three or four languages. 
Even then,’ they have better 


with regard to 
not say the same thing, and af- 
ter of years schooling, We fail to 
express very simple ideas in 
Sanskrit. Wider readings smo- 
oth down the bonyness of Eng- 
lish, but Sanskrit, one of the 
sweetest and most musical clas- 
sieg of the world, continues to 
wear around it the bony outer 
crust of grammar, breaking our 
Jaw and teeth, 

I have intulged in this long 
digression to clarify my argu- 
ment. I admit that @ deaf child 
suffers from great difficulties 
which quite oftert seem insur- 
mountable in learning a verbal 
language, but we ‘push “the plea 
of a ‘forelgn-language-theory’~ 
rather too far. We can not as: 
sail his ears, but we may direct 
language to his eyes. We may 
place language before his eyes 
In printed script, illustrated 
with pletures, in sufficiently 
profuse and varied quantities 
for him to select and appropri- 
ate. ¥ admit that with all these 
facilities, the deaf child will 
suffer from his physical limi- 
tation, But my contention !s 
that this “limitation should 
not encourage us to limit our 
attempts to give more verbal 
language to the deaf. ; 


Language and Speech— 

An ultra-oralist may resent the 
introduction of the written sym- 
‘bols of thought hefore a speech- 
habit 1s fixed. He argues that 
the early introduction of the 
written language will urge the 
deaf child to depend more on it 
than on the oral form of com- 
munication, But he errs on 
fundamental issues. 


Language and Speech are not 
synonymous. The difference be- 
tween them was finely shown in 
Genesis, XI:—"Go to, let us now 
go down and confound their 
language that they may not un- 
derstand one another's speech.” 
Speech 1s language plus 50! 
thing more; it is an oral expres- 
ston of ideas. An orally taught 
child may have a fairly facile 
mechanical utterance, yet he 
may not have enough language 
to make a good use of his power 
of utterance. He may have 
“Polly, give me cracker speech 
of a parrot” which 1s useless. 
Our students are often afraid to 
speak for the very simple reason 
that they do not have enough 
language to clothe thelr 
thoughts with. Let them have 
a fair command over verbal 
language, and they will speak, 
for they will feel a normal urge 


for it, It will also Improve his 
(Continued on Page 7 
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Boys’ Sports 


by J. BOYD 


Just like any othef sefidol in 
the fall, all eyes are’ jurntd to- 
ward rugby and 0. 8. D. Is no 
exception. This year we are 
putting our trust in the ‘follow- 
ing boys: 

Quarterback—F. Beaune. 

Lett Half—A..Gravelle, 

Right Half—L. Perreault. 

Full Back—J. McAlpine. 

Flying Wing—B. McCrindic. 

Snap—J. Wilson. 

Insides—C. Denomme, 

L. Heppner. 

Middles—B. Munroe, 

D. Felker. 
Ends—R. Renout, D, Elliot. 
Alternates—P. Klym, 
3. Harris, 
P, DeRose, and 
M. Micetlck. | 


B.C. Lat 0. S. D. 

In our first league game the 
well balanced squad of B.C. IL 
made very few mistakes 'as they 
rolled to a 27 to 1 victory. The 
BJ. line managed to hold 
most of our thrusts despite 
some excellent plunging by A. 
Gravelle. ; 

* B. McCrindle kicked the only 
point for the blue and gold. 


Albert College at 0.S.D. 

Despite a steady drizzle of 
rain the 0.8. D. boys found 
Iittle diMculty in overpowering 
our visitors 38 to 0, The big gun 
again was A. Gravelle who piled 
up three touchdowns and re- 
ceived a pass from F. Beaulne 
to convert one of them. L. Per- 
reault and F. Beaulne also went 
over for two touchdowns each.! 
B, McCrindle converted two of | 
the touchdowns. \ 

Great ‘credit for this win Is 
due to the linemen who stopped | 
the A. C, attack and made the’ 
holes for our own backfelders 
to run through. Without their 
great effort our offensive play) 
would have bogeed' down com-| 


i 


pletely. | 


0.8, D. at Trenton 

Still in high spirits after our 
last victory we invaded Treiiton 
and before long A. Gravelle was 
again crossing the goal ling’ 
with two touchdowns. F, Beau- 


jran it for a touchdown. Our 


| 1950, 


~ 
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Bedulne carrying the ball over 
the Ine, B.C.I. then scored a 
point followed by J. McAlpine 
‘who kicked a single point. 

In the second half J. McAl- 
pine kicked another point be- 
fore B.C. I. scored thelr first 
touchdown.’ F. Beauine again 
powered a play to give O. 8. D. 
another touchdown and it was 
converted by B. McCrindle, 
B.C.I, again scored a touchdown 
and converted tt." 

In the dying minutes of. the 
game B, C. I. made a desperate 
but futile attempt to overcome 
‘the one point lead as O. 5. D. 
won by a 13 to 12 score. 


0.3.D. at Albert College 

In a very see-saw battle with 
most of the play being on the 
ground we finally got close to 
the AC. line and. F, Beaulne 
fired a pass to B. MacCrindle for 
our first touchdown. Our hosts 
retaliated quickly as a third 
down kick took a bad bounce 
and they recovered the ball and 


boys again began to roll and A. 
Gravelle finally smashed over 
the Mne for another major 
score. A.C. then piled up two 
more touchdowns one of which 
‘was converted and at half time 
the score stood to 16 to 10 for 
the hosts. 

Early in the second half A. 
Gravelle again drove hard for 
another touchdown. A.C. turned 
around and marched for ano- 
ther major scorc. F. Beaulne 
then sneaked through for two 
thuchdowns. A.C. fought back 
hard but their drive lost all its 
power and on the last play of 
the game F. Beauine again ran 


teachers of the O.8,D, that the 


tournamient and we were very 
“Jamboree” was possible. I 


happy to have them play. But 
would especially like to thank|consequently they were lacking 
Misses F. Bate, F. Bennett, 8.|1n practice: and experience s0 
Evans, A Sprague, M. L. Tobin,|the O.8.D, had an easy 26,to 11 
B, Tobin, V. Garainer, Messrs J.| victory. Joan Lafdlay and Jean 
Boyd, A. Clare, J. Chard, F.|Kocher scored the mest points 
Cunningham, L. Hall, L. Morri-|in this game. 
son, R, Sinclair, C. Stratton and 
H. Vaughan for their able as- 
sistance. I would also like to 
thank the following girls for 
helping in the dressing room— 
|, Latiranter, E. Richardson, J. 

» J-}eh Trenton have a very good 

Thaw, V. Martin and M. KUk-|team, the deaf girls swept to a 


ness and, the following boys for) 34 to 10 victory, The 
¥ “ vs y played 
nerpin ge eel Kea iy, | Well, as a team, and all the girls 
‘aulne, J. Wilton, 8. Habkirk,| must be congratulated, 
A. Gravelle, P. Klym, J. McAl- paid 


pine, D, Elliot and B. McCrindle. 


Trenton vs 0.8.D. 
Trenton defeated us last week 
in an exhibition game so we 
were out for vengeance. Althou- 


BCL. vs 0.S.D. 

Belleville proved to be too 
strong for us as they scored 34 
peints to our 17 points. Gert- 
rude McCourt and Joan Laidlaw 
were the outstanding players for 
the blue and gold team. Our 
congratulations to the new 
senior volleyball champlons 
Belleville Collegiate. 

Napanee vs 0.S.D. i 

Napanee were hoth junior and 
senior volleyball champions last 
year and we were a little ner- 
vous at the beginning of the|Marion Smith. Lillian MeOr- 
game. But they didn’t prove to'mcnd, Doreen Brown. Mary 
be as strong a team as last year/Chong, Josephine Lazaravich, 
and the O.8.D. girls took an Mary, O'Neill, Lula Cayer, and 
reer} and kept it. Maureen: Alma Allin. 

Donald and “Myrtle Flett Referee: Claudette. Gravell 
scored the most polnts but the) score: Lynette lied 
whole team played well. 1 : 

played well. The Linesman: Mary Gallant. 


final score was 26-16 for the; 

OS8.D. ' Number of games each junior 
{team ‘wot 

AC. 2, BCI. 4, Brighton 1, 

‘This was a keenly contested | Campbellford 1, Marmora 1, Na- 

game between two evenly ma-|Panee 1. OSD. 4, Pleton 2. 

tehed teams. The O.8.D. girls! Trenton 4, Wellington 0. 


JUNIOR GAMES 
Wellington ¥s/0.S.D. 
‘This was definitely a one- 
sided game with the deaf 
youngsters having control of 
the ball for mosc of the’ game. 
‘The game ended with a 48-11 

win, for the 0.8 D. 


JUNIOR TEAM 
Maureen MacDonald (cap- 
tain), Peggy DeLaFranier My- 
rtle Flett, Dorothy McArthur. 


Marmora vs 0.S.D. 


about 20 yards for another; 
touchdown. This left OS.D.| 
again on top with 8 30 to 21 
beore. « 


Girls’ Sports 


by MISS H. MeCAMMON 


Ie. 0.5. S.A. GIRLS 
VOLLEYBALL JAMBOREE 
On Wednesday, November 1. 


the annual “Volleyball 
Jamboree” was held in the 
OSD. gymnasium. Twelve 


ischocls entered the tournament 


with twenty-two teams partict- 
pating. A total of forty-four 
games was played In the after- 
noon and evening with a semi- 
final and final game necessary 


‘and added a 43-11 win to their 


put thelr whole heart into the! Jumlor Champions—B.C-1. 
fame and scored a 26 to 18 , Second—Trenton, and 
vietory. OSD, 
Third—A.C. and Picton. 
Fourth—Brighton, Campbell 
ford, Marmora and’ Napanne.. 
Fitth—Wellington. 


the 


Campbeliford vs 0.S.D. 
The O.S.D. team over-powered 
the visiting Campbellford team pladstateearaaeD 
an SENIOR TEAM 
Stella Graziano (captain), 
Three schools B.C.L., Trenton’ Emily Manoryk, Joan Laidlaw, 
and the O8.D. tled for first'jean Kocher, Ellen Zwarych. 
place with four wins each 50 2 Rose Chupik, Tona Muir, Gert- 
playoff was necessary. Belleville rude McCourt, Lois McFarland, 
played Trenton In a semi-final Referee: Elaine Garnett. 
match and the B.C. team scorer: Frances Gregory. 
Sane esti Ce ‘ vishOry: Linesman: Joyce McPherson. 
off toa en 
sed mangeed, to Keck on the j_Number of games each senior 
oRenaive, Sart gnd clan’ get & Albert College 3, Belleville Col- 
legiate Institute 4. Brighton 


chance to show what a good; 
team they really are tefore the [8 Campbeliford 0. Marmora 3. 
game ended. B.C. 1, and thc, Madoe 0, Napanee 1°, Ontario 


OSD. engaged in a final battle School for the Deaf 2 Picton 3. 


Trenton 2!2, Tweed 0, Welling- 
ton 3. 
Senior Champions: B.C, 
Second:-Albert College, Bri- 


In the junior schedule, The bus- | if 
es started to arrive at 3 o'clock| eee ee oe eke 
and by 3.30 the drill hall was 4! nonours by defenting the O.S.D. 
hub of activity. It was filled to/13 to 6; The B.C.I. girls played 


Ine also made two touchdowns 
and B. McCrindle converted one 
of these. With the score stand- 
ing at 21 to 0 and only seconds 


remaining, Trenton after two 
attempts finally crossed our line 
and so the final score was O.S.D. 
21, Trenton 5. 


0. S. D. at B.C. 1. 

In our second meeting with 
the powerful B. C. I. squad the 
0.8. D. boys right from the 
start showed that they were set 
to revenge their first defeat. 
With some fine runs by A. Gra- 
velle and some very decep- 
tive reverse plays with L. Perre- 
ault and B. McCrindle gaining 
fantastic yardage, 0.5.D. set up 
the first; touchdown with F.! 


capacity with over 300 girls ac- 
tively participating in the games 
and hundreds of spectators 
cheering for thelr home teams. 
‘The games started at 3.90 pm. 
and ran until §.45 p.m. when we 
took time out for supper. The 
games started again at 6.45 p.m. 
and the final game ended at 
9.45 p.m. We danced until 11 
o'clock to round out the even- 
ings’ activities. It was a fine dis- 
play of good volleyball, good fun | 
and good sportsmanship and we 
are looking forward to an even! 
better one next year. 


It was with the-co-operation | 
of our superintendent, Mr. W. 
J. Morrison, and the help of the 


“>~ 


an excellent game of volleyball; fhton, Picton and Wellington. 
and our congratulations go out ‘Trenton. 
to the new champions. ‘Marmora and 0.8.D. 
oo Fifth:-Napance, 
Sixth:-Tweed and Campbell- 
ford. 


SENIOR GAMES 
Brighton vs 0.S.D. 


The OSD. girls were nervous’ 
iy TRE OSD. rs were nervous 945 SCHOOLS FOR. THE, DEAF 
didn’t play as well as they Us-. tm the entire world there are 


ually do. Emily Manoryk and | gig schools for the deaf, 549 of 
Rose Chupik scored the most Sy, GMs (OF ME ooe North, 


points for the blue and gold amerien has 223 schools, South 


—.+—_ 


jteam but the game ended with america 23, Africa 10, Asia 131 
a 21 to 11 victory for Brighton. |ang Australia 12. For the 200,000 


deat of India there are only 
Madoc vs 0.8.D. jthree schools and only 60 
This was the first year that/schools for the 60,000 deaf in 
Madoc entered a team in our Japan. 


Ss tee angen 
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The Canadian 


PUBLISHED MONTHY 
At the 
ONTARIO SCHOOL for the Deaf 
Belleville — Ontario 


CONFERENCE OF EXECU- 
‘TIVES » 

Superintendent and Mrs. W. 
J. Morrison attended the twen- 
ty-second regular meetihg of 
the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 
held at the Colorado School for 
the Deaf and the Blind at Co- 
lorado Springs from October. 
16th to 20th. Some sixty-five 


‘Authorized as ‘second-class Mall, 


‘The Canadian Is published solely 
in the interests of the Ontario 
“School for the Deaf. x 

‘The mechanical work 1s ali done 
by the pupll-apprentices under the 
direction of eur Instructor in Print 

ng. : 
‘The Subscription price is -filty 
‘cents a year payable in advance. 
\O address sll communications and 

subscriptions: 

‘THE BURSAR 
Ontario School for the Deaf 
“Belleville - Ontario 


them being superintendents of 
schools for the deaf in the Uni- 
ted States. Mr. A. Clare Hume, 
Superintendent of the Sas- 


In Saskatoon was also in atten- 
dance. Included on the pro- 
gramme were the following-Ac- 
crediting of Residential Schools 
for the Deaf; Methods of Ad- 
mission and’ Classification in 
Schools for the Deaf; The 
—=jTeacher Shortage; The Nation- 
al Association of the De: Its 


Descriptive Titles for Movie: 
Moral, Social and Religious 
Welfare of the Deaf; What Can 
Superintendents of Residential 
Schools do to Expand the Ser- 
vices of Gallaudet College; ,Vo- 


VEMBER, 1950 


members of the Conference|Groningen. The delegates were 
were present, most Of! shown handicraft work of the 


Katchewan School for the Deaf|Chlldren stricken with aphasia. 


Purposes and Present Plans; : 


Christmas Vacation 


School will close for Christ: 
mas holidays at 3.20 o'clock p.m. 
on Thursday, December. 14 th. 
and pupils will feave for home 
either on Thursday. December 
14th. (or Friday, December 15). 
All parents or guardians will 


receive letters before the end of 


November giving details. 


School will reopen after the 
holidays on Thursday, January 
4th, the children returning to 
Belleville from thelr homes on 
Wednesoay. January 3rd. All 
parents or guardians will receive 
letters before December 14th. 


cationat Education Training; 
Recent Developments in the 
Field of Audiology; Are State 
‘Schools Meeting the Problem of 
Methods Satisfactorily. 

At a conference dinner, pro- 
vided by the Colorado School on 
the ,evening of Wednesday, 
‘October 18th Leonard, M. Elstad 
LLD., President, Gallaudet 


‘Trip to Groningen, Holland, At- 
tending the International Con- 
gress of Teachers of the Deaf. 

Dr. Alfred L. Brown, Superin- 
tendent of the Colorado School 
and Mrs. Brown proved to ke i- 
deal host and hostess providing 
generously in thelr entertain- 
ment of members of the Con- 
ference and wives who were 


College spoke on Highlights of|method was considered from 


» 


‘THE CANADIAN a 


ee ttt tat t 
tution des Sourdea-Muettes of |studles in universities attended 
[Hooton . {by normal students. 

‘On the Sth, registration of the; Just as in any branch of 
delegates was followed by an of-| human knowledge, there Is room 
ficial rececption extended by|for progress, and specialized 
the executive body of the Royal|teachers of the deaf-nmute are 
Institute and by an informal|seeking improved methods by 
meeting. which the professor's task as 

‘On the morning of June 6, a| Well as the pupil's development 
visit was made to the Royal In-|could be furthur facilitated. 
stitution for the Deaf-Mute, in| The direct method 1s advo- 

cated; in consists: in showing 
concretely the objects described 
by the teacher—for instance a 
factory or a post-office—in pre- 
ference to showing a mere 
Picture, which could not give 
\\The Minister of Public Edu- the pupil an adequate idea of 
cation, His Excellency Dr. J.-Th. | hat 1s meant, 
Rutten, formally opened the| For speech restoring, mention 
Congress. The official delegates |!8. made of the oscilloscope, 
then delivered addresses on be-|Which may be useful to bring 
half of thelr respective countri- |About vocal emission or to ren- 
es, Rev. Cyplhot speaking for|er the phonetic organs more 
‘Canada. supple. é 

‘The work of the Congress be-| Most interesting of all, how- 
gan on June 7 and ended at|ever, was a lecture on electrical 
hoon on June 10; with a motor-|4mplifiers for the use of deaf 
bus drive through the province | “hildren. 
of Groningen as an interlude.| With these instruments, the 
‘The delegates have thus been|chidren can learn to make out 
able to admire the agricultural] Various sounds and can acquire 
lwealth of the northern corner ,® certain musical memory. The 
of the country. teaching of the language ts 

‘The main topics were the/therefore undertaken with the 
teaching of the child's lan.|%€1p of vibrations. This can 
Guage, vocational training,|@ouble the efficlency of ordi- 
highet studies and psychological |"ary methods; the accent of the 
problems inherent in the child's |PUPII becomes clearer. his voice 
Uisabllity,) is more flexible. and the teacher 

With regard to the teaching|#¢s not have to force his own’ 
lor the language, the Belgian| ce any longer. 

Any scientific development, 
as well as the maintaining of 
specialized institutions, requires 
subsidies in addition to what the 
pupils (most of them belonging 
to families of modest means) 
can themselves contribute. 

In Britain, the Public Educa- 
tion Aét provides that the auth- 
orities shall furnish deaf-and- 


deaf-mute and found great in- 
terest in the kindergarten 
school as well as In a class for 


the point of view of the vocal 
organs, of speech training, and 
of the way the method is appll- 
ed at the provinelal Institute of 
Berchem-Sainte-Agathe, Bel- 
gum. 

‘The global methoa was also 
considered in relation to the ob- 
fect, which 1s the language, and 


giving train - schedules and 
other information 


al 
DEATH OF JOHN T. SHILTON | 


present, 
i 


—_+_—_. 
Ottawa, August 8, 1950. 
Dear Mr, Morrison, 


the subject, which ts the pupil. 


dumb children with teaching 


‘Mr, John T. Shilton a disting- 
ulshed graduate of The Ontario 
School for the Deaf, died in To- 


C Tonto on Wednesday. November 


Ist in his 67th vear, After grad- 
wating frqm this school Mr. 
Shiltcn attended Fergus high 
school and later the University 
of Toronto, from whjch he grad- 
uated B.A. in 1999¥ Shortly af- 
ter his graduation ,he founded 


the Imperjal Press in Toronto 


and conducted this printing 
business successfully for forty 
years. : 


Mr, Shilton was a ‘past presi- 
dent of the Ontarlo Assoziation 
of the Deaf ai 
for many years/of the Evange- 


Meal Church of the Deaf, 56. 


Wellesley Street, Toronto. 


He 4s survived by his wife. the 
former Isatel Fraser, three sons 
and two daughters. 


Funeral services were held in 


the Stone, funeral parlour. 
. Sherbourne Street, Toronto at 2 


o'clock on Saturday, November jsented, was held in Groningen,| inexperienced beginner. 


4th, Reverend A. M. Manson, 
Minister of :the Evangelical 
Church of the Deaf, conducting 
the service. Interment was made 
in Mount Pleasant cemetery. 


was an elder 


I would refer to my ‘letter’ 
lot December 19, 1949, and sub- 
jsequent correspondence con- 
{cerning the International Con- 
gress for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb at Groningen, 
the Netherlands, June 5-10, 
11950. 

Tam pleased to enclose a 
copy of a translation of a report 
on this Congress submitted by 
Pere Jean Cypihot, cs.v., who 
attended as a representative of 
the Institution des Sourds: 
;Muets and of the Institution des 
Sourdes Muettes, of Montreal. 

. Yours sincerely, 
J. Blair Seckon. 
Acting Under-Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 


i 

{Internatlonal Congress of Tea- 

ebers of the Deaf-mute Gron- 
ingen 


International Congress of 
Teachers of the Deaf-Mute, at 
which 24 nations were repre- 


in Northern Holland. 


sentative of the Institution des 


‘ nme SOUrds-Muets and of the Insti- 


te 


\ 


, 


i 


From June 5 to 10, 1950, an 


‘The Canadian delegate was) for the deaf-mute Is a proved 
jthe Rev. Jean Cypihot, cs.v..! fact, 
who was also the special repre- 


facilities; the Act futher pro- 
vides for free medical care and 
the free supply of hearing ap- 
paratus for all of them. 


‘The global method must-take 
into account the characteristic 
condition of the pupil as well 
as the character of the lan- 
guage. . | A congress of this nature 
‘Even from the psychological brings to light the efforts made 
viewpoint, the teaching of the/in various countries towards the 
language is fraught with dim-/Same end, provides an oppor- 
culties, since deaf-muteness is|tunity for exchanges of opinions 
essentially a repression of the|@Md acquaints the delegates 
development of the faculty of |With the full detail of discover- 
speech, caused by a deficiency !¢s Which distance might other- 
of the ear. wise prevent them from learn 
Special teaching requires aM. 
thorough knowledge of pedago-( The gathering together of 
gy and of practical methods ne- {Several experts working for the 
essary to achieve a better than|Sdme cause establishes contact 
merely satisfactory result.|Which help to improve the wel- 
Hence the need for well-trained | fare of the deaf-mute. 
teachers, A lecture on the sub-| The International Congress 
Ject showed that, in Britain, a/of Groningen will bear fruit in- 
Section for the education of the |@smuch as It will be followed by 
deaf-mute was established in|Continued relations between the 
Manchester in 1919. Theoretical | delegates of the various countri- 
courses acquaint the teachers|¢s. For thisweason, several dele- 
with the methods to be followed,|8tes have expressed the hope 
and thelr application is then i1-|that all deaf-mute institutions 
lustrated Ey contacts with deaf-|0f the world may become united 
mute classes. After four years of |under a central committee, in 
training, the prospective teacher |Order that greater interest be 
4s able to face a class by himself, |aroused on the general develop- 
avoiding the hesitations of an|mept of this fleld of education 
and that each institution 
be infornied of improvements 
and changes in the methods 
demonstrated by “Gal-:used for the education of the 
laudet College” in the United¥deaf-mute. 
States. This inst!tutlon prepares Jean Cyiphot, c.v.s., 
the deaf-mute for advanced Official Canadian delegate 


‘The possibility of education 


~ 


‘THE CANADIAN 
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BELLEVILLE SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF WAS CHOSEN FOR 
‘TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 
‘The ‘Annual Convention of 
Teachers’ Institute of Oshawa 
und West Durham was held at 
the Ontarlo School for the Deaf 
in Belleville, on Friday, Oct. 27, 
1950, with excellent ' weather 
throughout the day The total 
number of teachers in this ins- 
pectorate is 190, with Mr. T. R. 

‘McEwen, Oshawa. Inspector. 

Meeting opened. at 10 o'clock 
in the auditorium of OSD, The 
President, Mr. Lawrence Sav- 
ery. Principal of King St. 
School, Oshawa. welcomed de- 
Jegates, then called on Mr. A. M. 
Thompson, Bowmanville, to In- 
troduce Mr. W. J..Morrison, Su- 
perintendent of 0.8.D. 

Mr. Morrison divided dele- 
gates into four groups for the 
purpose of visiting the class 
rooms and secing the activities’ 
of the school. Teachers studied 
all aspects, from ‘beginners 
through. to senfoy classes. toth 
classroom and shop work and 
the dining room with over 350 
boys and girls sitting down to 


cherry on top of the Ice cream. 
‘There was also a cup of Hall- 
‘owe’en candles and an apple for’ 
each of us. é 
After the lunch Mr. Morrison 
gave out the prizes. The winners) 
were: - 
Girls: First prize-Maureen Mac 
Donald as an Indian Squaw with 
a papoose and Rose Chuplk, an 
Indian Chief. 
Second Prize-Jean Kocher and 
Alma Allin as Robin Hood. 
‘Third Prize-Lynette Waller, 
an old cleaning woman. * 
Boys: First prize-Leonard Hepp- 
mer as Samson and Burton 
Foster, a guard. a 
Second Prize-Gerald Martel, 
an Indian Trapper. 
, Third Prize-Robert Renout, 
as a Dictionary. 


‘There were several other very 
gcod costumes and the pupils 
had many original ideas about 
making them. 

Afer singing *'God Save the 
King” we shook hands with Mr. 
Morrison and thanked him for 
a lovely party.- 


dinner. All marvelled at the en- 
thuslasm and patience in thelr 
work displayed by the, instruc- 
tors of the school. 


| We are very grateful also to 
{Mrs. Quinn, the matron, and to 
jall the teachers and pupils who 
{worked on the various commit- 


warm welcome Keing extended 
oy the heads of all tae schools. 
The speaker then told the group 
about her most interesting and 
exciting tour through Scotland 
which included Balmoral Estate. 
It 1s expected that more de- 
tailed accounts by Miss Maloney 
of various phases of the course 
and ideas gleaned therefrom 
will appear in future issues of 
‘The Canadian, —V. Gardner, 

Secretary. 


—_-—__ 


SHOPS OF OUR SCHOOLS ARE 


teaching was done with to:ly 
and severely deaf children at 
age-levels from seven to fifteen 
In the Royal School for the 
Desf, .Manchester, and in a 
class of partially deaf children 
(Grade II) at the Thomasson 
School, Bolton. In the winter 
term a group of ten students 
did practice teaching at the 
School for the Deaf. Derby. 


Of the fifty students taking 
the course, all were from Great 
Britain except three who hailed 
from Canada, Australla, and 
Cyprus. DOING WONDERS 

For the benefit of all teachers; Ever so often someone chirps 
on our staff and particularly! up with the old refrain that our 
for the newcomers, the speaker ,vocaticna! departments are not 
referred to some of the import-jdoing right’ by their charges. 
ant points in the Upreading)And the main reason the re- 
lectures given by Dr. I. Ewing.|frain is sung is that some deaf 
Facts emphasized were the|youth who had two years of a 
value of giving the child the!particular trade in school 
chance to see words in relation couldn't get a job in a first-class 
to others rather than giving; plant in a large town two days 
sinale words in : lpreading ire fatter graduation. 
son, the gradual training of the} ret's te reaso 1 
span of attention. the technique ‘our boys are in stiope abut two 
of pausing before the word to be ‘hours a day, five days a week, 
stressed, the need for giving! about thirty-five weeks a year. 
help with situatlonal-context- ‘That's a (generous) total of 350 
ual guidance after ‘the second nours in shops. But there are an 
repetition thus preventing average of ten toys per class. 
feeling of frustration on the|and so we must divide each 
part of the child or adult. the | poy’ 

Bare Ot Ae cl oe cin toys total bots, by tan to see 


‘After breaking off for lunch, | tes: 
the group again assembled tol —Class 3A Sr. 
: hear a talk by the Superinten-! —_+—_—. 


dent, Mr. Morrison, on Educa-, 

tion of the Deaf Child.” Inter. ASSORRD INSTRUCTORS. [ ractt Biven from all angles.’ 
ed out his talk were never any nearer than three! 

soereed Oe = At their monthly meeting on) feet. ! 


how much personal attention 
the instructor can give him. 
(This disregards production 
werk entirely, which often 
makes serious inroads on actual 
instruction time.) 


the light falling on the speak-| 
jer’s face, clear speech patterns 
with no mouthing of words, and 


demonstrations put on by the 


students. These were truly re- 
markable and included singing, 
dancing in Highland costume, 
Thythm band numbers and one 
scene of 2 little play “Jack and 
the Beanstalk.” 

Appreciation on behalf of the 
teachers was expressed to the 
staff and students of OS.D. by 
Mr. Railton. 

—The Canadian Statesman 
CT 

THE SENIOR 1 

PARTY 

Senlor Language 

(Miss C. Maioney) . 

On Tuesday evening October 
31, the auditorium looked very 
pretty with orange and black 
decorations for our Hallowe'en 
party. 

‘At 7.15 p.m. we had the grand 
march when the pupils and tea- 
chers with costumes marched 
around like a ‘parade, Some 
were dressed in funny costumes, 
and there were Indlans. Chine@. 
Gypsies, Dutch, as well as varl- 
ous animals. 

‘The judges chose the best 
costumes but it was very hard 
to decide because there were 50 
many original ones. The grand 
march stopped when the lights 
were flicked. Everyone unmasked 
and we got ready for the games 
which were an egg relay, a trea- 
sure hunt, a potato and spoon 
relay, a paper cup relay, sewing 
‘fa patch relay, apple bobbing 
and a stunt. A small prize was 
given to the winning teams. 

‘These games were arranged 
by the program committee and 
we all enjoyed them very much. 

After the games, the lunch 
committee served us a delicious 
lunch of rolls with peanut but- 
ter and banana filling, apple 
cider, ice cream sundae with 


LLOWE'EN 


Wednesday. October 25th, the 
teachers and instructors of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf 


iMiss “Cecelia Maloney of the: 
staff give a graphic account of 
her rich and varied experiences 
of the past year both at Man- 
chester University and the many 
'places of note throughout Great 
Britain. 

The earlier part of the meet- 
ing was devoted to business 
details in which Miss C. Ford 


{was made a life member of the 


Association for her untiring 
forty-two years of service. 


‘The President then called up- 


cn Mr. Gordon who introduced 
the speaker, Miss Maloney, and 


jenlarged upon her many accom- 


plishments including those of 
ability In drama and elocution. 

‘The first part of Miss Malo- 
ney’s talk was devoted to an 
outline of the course given in 
the Department of Education 
for the Deaf, Manchester Uni- 
versity, observations in the 
nursery school (Clyne House.) 
and in a nursery school for 
hearing children 


The course consisted of 'lec- 


fopment in deaf children, and 
audiometry and auditory train- 
ing by Professor A. W. G. Ew- 
ing, Hpreading by Dr. Irene 
Ew.ng, physiology and causes of 
deafness by Professor Lambert, 
phonetics and speech training, 
curriculum and methods, phy- 
sical education, tests of hear- 
Ing, intelligence tests, vocation- 
al training, and discussion 
groups by the Qutors and other 
members of the staff. 

‘There were also opportunities 
to observe and help in the De- 
partmental Clinics for deaf 


were greatly privileged to hear| 


Now compare the above with 
a regular trade school course, 
which is in session six to elght 


‘The speaker also advised aga- 
Inst the use of gesture because 
with each gesture there is lost| hours daily, fifty-two weeks a 
an opportunity of offering the! year. for a two to three year 
word and of encouraging and! course, ‘The disparity in hours 
strengthening the-child’s tend-!{< terrific. Or compare our 
ency to watch faces. ischoo!'s vocational period with 

Next, was given a detailed de-|the average trade apprentice- 
seription of observations in the! ship—forty hours per week for 
top class at the nursery school. five years. And this apprentice- 
‘The teacher, Miss E. Goldsack.!ship system Involve8 only one - 
niece of Dr. I. Ewing, used all or two beginners. per working 
the teaching techniques in tell-!erew of six to twelve men. A- 
ing a story to a class of 13,gain, there {s 1:0 comparison, 
Average age 6 years, 2 months. cnly contrast. 
and time in school 2 years, 23] ‘When you feel tempted to be- 
months. : Huttle our vocational efforts, just 

‘The lesson was conducted recall the above We strive to 
without any written work, The'teach correct fundamentals— 
children concentrated on the the finesse of a craftsman will 
Upreading. and comprehension ‘come from practice in small 
was evidenced hy the way in,shops, In contact with dally 
which they dramatized the work, in realization of the need 
various situations and ty con-'to learn. : 
structive suggestions offered in —H. Domich in the Missourl 
response to questions. Record. 

Brief reference was made to —_— 
herd in a nursery ee for} TEACHER'S PROBLEM 

ienring children for the purpose . The greatest problem of to- 
of comparisons with deaf child-|g,uh® Crepes is Mow to develop 
Fen with regard to vocabulary. =the whole man.” Dr. R, C. Wal- 


|motor development, creative ince, principal and vice-chan- 


activities, domestic play. dra- Coiior of Queen's University, 


tures In mental and social deve-| matic play and group activit‘es. sai in a luncheon address to 


‘The remainder of the time|the Urban School Trustee's As- 
was spent describing Easter sociation, 
holiday events when the speaker; This’ involved the delicate 
vsiited three schools for the ‘task of recognizing individual 
oo. Rent mayen Lion talents while at the same me 
re 0) part- necessary practical, 
tally deat, Mary Hull Residential |Strreta ‘education. a 
‘School and the Catholic Resl- | 
dential School at Tallcross.| He emphasized the value of 
‘The Nursery, Infant and Junior |Vocational guidance, both for- 
Departments in Henderson Row |mal, and informal so that the 
‘School.for the Deaf, Edinbutgh, child might avold the “hope- 
‘and the Dundee and Aberdeen ‘lessly sad" prospect of a life 
Schools were also visited. In all;Spent in dally work that was 
‘of these schools the oral ap- distasteful. Parents might ad- 
‘was used with emphasis vise thelr children unwisely be- 
judice anc 


proach 
marshmallow sauce, chocolate |children and to listen in during) being put on speech and lip- | cause of personal pre} 
sauce, pineapple. chopped wal- {Parent guidance periods. reading. Scottish hospitality was | ambition. 
nuts, sliced bananas and a! Observation and practicelexperienced everywhere with aj © —Canadian Sehool Journal 


“tf and Uncle John went home 


* October 15, 1950, and they were 
| Very interesting. They showed 


SENIOR LANGUAGE 

_. (MISS C, MALONEY) 
How Miss Maloney Packed @ Box, 

‘of Books 
~ Gast summer, Miss Maloney 
had to pack many books to bring 
home from England to Canada. 

First," she got a wooden box 
and: then, shé put heavy books 
on the bottom, and papers on 
the top. She nailed the top on 
‘and wrapped thrée 4pleces of 
corrugated paper around the 
box. She tied two -pieces of 
strong string around the cor- 
Tugated papers and then wrap-! 
ped it neatly witn heavy brown 
paper. Stie tled the paper on 
with two pleces of string and/ 
also a rope with a tag on It. Her) 
name'and address were written 
on the tag. There were seven 
labels on the paper. On two of 
them was written, ‘NOT 
WANTED,” It means that she 
didn'p want the box of Eooks inj 
her cabin, On the “NOT WANT-! 
ED" label she wrote her name, 
the name of the ship. the sail- 
ing date, the number of her ca-; 
bin, and the city to which the| 
ship was sailing. 

‘We, 3A girls and boys unpack- 
ed the box and Miss Maloney; 
gold and showed us how she had} 
packed the box. Now we know 
how to do it. 

—Elaine Garnett 3A Sr. 

A Pienic at Brights’ Grove. 

On, Sunday, August 20, before 
11am. Dad and I went to the 
Alvinston Cemetery. Dad wrote 
down the dates when our rela- 
tives had died. Then we went to! 
town and fixed the brakes of the 
car. After we went hame, we put! 
many things in the car, All of us! 
went to Aunt. Mary's but ,the| 
door was locked. So we drove to 
Bright's Grove. The weather was ; 
chilly. Uncle Jolin, of Seate,) 
Wash.. took same pictures of our 
friends. A photographer came 
along and saw a big crowd so he 
took some pictures for the news- 
papers. The ladies made a big) 
supper while the men arranged 
some tables end for end to make 
a long one. We had a big picnic, 
After a few hours many friends 
went home and the-crowd grew 
smaller. We enfoyed ourselves 
at the plenic. After one week 
Unele John, Uncle Roland and 
my family went to Ypsilanti in 
the United States. We went to 
Willow Run Airport at Ypsilan- 


by plane. 
Jimmie McAlpine, 3A. Sr. 


Some Films about Fires 


We saw four films about fires 
in our auditorium on Sunday, 


us what happened - with sother 
people and other places. 

In‘ one film, a young girl 
came into ‘the kitchen, Her 
mother was away from home. So 
the little girl climbed up on a 
chair to reach a shelf. She car- 


ton the floor. A skull or’a ghost 


[Vaughan got a pattern of Miss 


a 
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Her doll caught fire. In a few 
moments, she dropped the doll 


appeared to the girl, That skull 
meant that people burn to death 
‘in fires. > 

In another film, a newspaper 
poy delivered a paper to a place 
and a father took it into his 
home, He read about a mother 
burning to death in a fire, Then 
his two children came down: to 
kiss their parents, After a while, 
mom took their children to 
thelr bedroom to sleep early, 


and dad went downstairs to fix!. 


the furnace. He put the ashes) 
with red hot coals out into a 
wooden basket, When he closed 
the furnace, he hit it with his 
foot but the bottom door didn't 
close tightly. They left their 
home and went away by car, 
About three hours later, the 
house was on fire and the child- 
ren were burned to death. 
These films showed us how 
easily fires are started. We must 
te very careful with fire. 
—Mary Chong; 2A. 


A Pair of Shower Clogs 

Yesterday morning in Miss 
Maloney’s room, she showed us 
a pair of shower clogs. She got 
them because she has no bath 
tub in her apartment. She told 
us that she went downtown. to, 
a store and asked a storekeeper: 
if he had any shower clogs. He! 
said, “No, I haven't any". She} 
went to the other stores but 
there were no shower clogs in 
any of them. Then she got an 
Idea. She went to 1 and 
asked ‘Mr. Vaughan if he would 
make the shower clogs. He said, 
“gure!” He chose one boy, Billy 
Hemphill to make. them. Mr. 


Maloney's shoe and gave it to 
Billy. He made the clogs of wood 
lly inches thick. He tacked the 
cotton tape on with tacks, He 
gave them to Miss Maloney. She 
was very happy to have them ns/ 
she goesn’t want to get any 
germs on her feet, 


—David Elliot 2A Senior 


Intermediate School 
ITERMEDIATE bap) iG 


Poetry 7 

(Miss M. I. Cass) 
During early Autumn weeks} 
Intermediate pupils studied the 
Literature and Reading of 
verses on thelr level. 


In class periods, after deve- 
loping something of the mood: 
and feeling of the poem, on ef-! 
fort was made to sense the 
meaning and imagery through 
study of vocabulary and throu- 
gh action in similar situations. 
‘The group hearing-ald contri- 
buted towards this end. 


The pupils accept verse as a 
desirable thing to have for thelr 
own, They carry the lines to the 
residences and with the memory 
Gf the rhythmic-pattern, they 
learn the words and come baci 
\to the classroom with choruses 
‘of “I know" accompained by a 
proud and happy took in their 


ried her doll. Suddenly, she saw 
some matches in a box. She 
‘took one of them and lighted it. 


faces. And they do know. They 
recite the verses and- write the} 
Unes trom memory. 


ith this storehouse of me- 
morized language in their 
minds, a more fluent speech is 
eure to follow. 


Little Wind 
Little Wind, blow on the hill 


top. 

Little Wind, blow on the plain, 
Little Wind, blow up the sun- 
* shine. S 
Little Wind, blow off the rain. 

—Allan Dale, 4V. 
A Prayer for Sailors 
For the sailors on the sea. 
Lord! We children pray to Thee, 
Make them brave and trusty 
men, 8 
Bring them safe to port again 
—Donald Dennie, 4V. 


Do you Know 

Do you know-how many stars 
are shining in the sky? 

Do you know how many clouds 
every day go floating by? 

God in Heaven has counted all 

He would miss one should it 
fall. | 

Do you know-how many child- 
Ten I 

Go to Iittle beds at night, 

And with out a care or sorrow 

Wake to greet-the morning 
light? 

God in Heaven each name can 
tell, 

Loves you too, and loves you 
well, —Joan Cullen, 4v. 


Singing Time 
I,wake in the morning early. 
And always the very first thing. 
I poke out my head and sit up 
+ in bed. 
And I sing, and I sing, and 
I sing. Jean Hopkins, 3V.| 


Beets and Carrots 


Beets and carrots, spinach, 
beans. 

Yes sir! Thank you! lots of 
Breens. 


When I eat them up, you know. 
Tean almost feel me grow. 
—Russell Koshowsk, 3V. 


The Cow 
‘The friendly cow, all red and 
white, ks: 
I love with all my heart 
She gives me cream with all her 
might. ~° 
.To eat with apple-tart. 
—Shirley Girdier, IV. 


Soldier, Soldier 
Soldier, Soldier, straight and, 
strong, { 
Go fight for. glory, 
Marching, marching all 
Jong, 
Then bring .me back a story. 
Soldier, Soldier straight and 
tall, 
Foes dare not meet you, 
Here at home you'll find us all, 
‘With waving flags to greet you, 
Soldier, Soldier true and fine, 
‘Oh, how*I love you! 
Ever faithful friend of mine, 
May heaven watch above you! 
—Alan Ogawa, Grade 3. 


day 


The Moon 

In the sky the moon I see, 
When the nights are cold. 
Like a ball of silver, bright’ 
Shining clear and bold. 

In the sky the moon I see 
When the nights are warm, 
Like a ball of golden light, 


’ 


OLD FRIENDS 
There are \no friends like old 
“.. frlends, % 


And none so good and true; 
We greet them when we meet 
them, 
As roses greet the dew. 
No ottier friends are dearer, 
‘Though born in kindred 
‘mold; 
And while we prize the new 
‘ones, 
‘We treasure more the old 
—Sickles, 


AEP OOEEEL, 


With Its soft, sweet charm, 
—Nancy Moon, Grade 3, 


Splish-Spash 
If-oll the seas were one sea; 
What a great sea that would be! 
And if all the trees were one 

tree. 
What a great tree that would 
be! 
And if all the axes were one axe. 
‘What a great axe that would bel 
And if all the men were one 
man. 
What a great man he would bel 
And: If the great man took the 
great axe, 
And.cut down the great tree, 
And let it‘fall into the great sea, 
What a splish-splash that would 
be! —Lyla Garnett, Grade 3 
Eee 


OUR INTERMEDIATE 
HALLOWE'EN PARTY 
(MRS A. WANNAMAKER) 
We had our Hallowe'en Party 
on Tuesday afternoon, October 
31. Before the party some of us 
made our Hallowe'en costumes. 
Some of us got costumes from, 
home. 
After dinner we went to the 
residence and dressed up for the 


iparty. Then we went to the as- 


sembly-room. The. boys and girls 
who wore costumes, marched a- 
round the room for the judges. 
The costumes were very good, 
We had fun watching them. 
‘There were scarecrows, .a lib- 
rary, an ice-cream man, @ very 
Jame man, an apple man, an 
old lady and gentleman, a Dutch 
girt and many Indians, a China- 
man, dancing girls, and other 
funny people, It was hard to 
choose the best costumes for 
the prizes. At last they chose 
the Ice-cream Man-Harold 
Bradley, the Library-Charles 
Beaumont, the Scare-crow 
Keith Dorschner, the Sick Man- 
Billy Wilks, the Indian Squaw- 
Nora Mathewson, the Turkish 
woman - Marlene Caldwell 
Drum Majorettes-Donna Roult, 
and Mary Gwalter. We thought 
the boy's costumes were the best 
because they made their own 
costumes. Then all the boys and 
girls with costumes had a candy 
scramble. Some boys und girls 
got many candies. Then we 
played games. Some games were 
Ducking for Apples, Eating 
Apples on a String, A Guessing 
Contest, Sack Race, Potato Race 
and Witches Pot. 

Soon it was 245 o'clock so we 
sat down for lunch, We had a, 
delicious ice-cream sundae and 
candies in Hallowe'en cups, 
Then Mr, Morrison gave prizes 
to the girls and boys. Each got a 
box of chocolates Before we 
went to the residence, we 
thanked Mr. Morrison for the 
party, 

Class Exercise by Grade 4A and 
Grade 3A Intermediate. 
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LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 


(Continued from Page 2) 


speech-habit,” making his ut-, 
terance more facile and normal. 
Written language does not in- 
terfere with speech; they are 
complementary. If it becomes 
contradictory, the fault should 
be found with us. We.often 
‘murder’ language by stopping 
a child in the’ midst of his lan- 
guage exercise for minor 
speech-corrections. If we look 
for articulatory defects in the, 
apeech of hearing people, we 
stiould pardon the minor artl- 
eulatory defects in the speech 
of the deaf. Such extra-zenlous 
interference with language not 
only interrupts the though- 
process but gradually makes the 
child feel so defected and de- 
ils to feel the 


pressed that he 
spontaneous urge to snenk, 


I must say I do not cage 
or 
Better and better 
speech should always be a mot- 
to with us, for without it the 
deaf can never be rehatilitated 
in society. What I desire to 
stress upon ts that in a school 
programme it has its own place, 
a. place of great importance, 
—and should not clash with 
pivot around 
which the whole problem of the 
deaf revolves. Better the langu- 
age the more accurate will be 
lip-reading, a stronger urge for 
the use of speech will come, o 
deeper conception of ideas will 
grow, and wider will be the total 


the Importance of speech 
the deal 


language,—the 


outlook of life. 
‘The Use of Signs— 


‘The late Mohin! Mohan Ma- 
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words, words—not “objects, not 
pictures. This difference in the 
presentation of ideas was im- 
pressed upon me when, by 
chance, Miss Sullivan and Helen! 
visited Niagara Falls at the 
same time. that some of our 
pupils (of the Clarke School) 
were there, Helen and Miss 
Sullivan stood together, Miss 
Sullivan giving her through 
words a picture of the Falls, 
We left our deaf children to 
observe and fix the picture of 
the Falls, giving them only a 
very small amount of language 
as compared with that being 
given to Helen. Helen would re- 
call the visit through a well- 
worded language form; the deat 
girls would recall it in. clear 
pictures but without that fixed 
language form which was given 
them later.” 

‘The language of convention- 
al signs, as I have already said, 
1g worse than pictures; ft 1s a 
eeting hieroglypic drawn ih 
air, having no relationship with | 
the language of words. It {s/ 
furthur incapable to convey) 
clearly the fine distinctions and 
force and idiom of the language 
of words. 

It does not follow from the 
above that the natural gestures 
as a means of expression should 
be tabooed. Orailsm never de- 
sires to throttle spontaneous ex- 
pressions of deaf children by 
interdicting the use of natural 
gestures inside and outside the 
classroom. They must be there, 
—not the conventional signs. 


‘The Manual Alphabet— 
The Manual Alphabet is the 


spelling of the letters of the 
alphabet with fingers in alr. In 


jumdar was a brilliant exponent 
of the sign language. He often 
told me that my father was an 
fdealist and would not have 
anything to do with signs. T 
never argued with Mohini Babu 
‘on the efficacy of the use of the 
sign language in imparting 
education to the deaf. But T 
lately heard expressions favour~ 
ing tts use which impels me to/ 


teaching the deaf throush; 
finger-spelling, we teach them 
in and through the language of 
words. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
did not see anything wrong in 
the use of the manual alphabet 
even in oral schools, for throu-/ 
gh it the deaf were taught a 


deal with the question. | 


‘We often confound between ;think that finger-spelling inter- 
natural gestures and conven- 
tlonal signs though we know; 
the difference quite well. The 


conventional sign language 


a complex conventional form of 
expression developed from nat- 
ural gestures, The conventional 
algns, however, have deviated 
so: much from the roots that 
the links are more often missed. 
We have no conventional sign 
language in India in the same 
sense as they have in America. 
‘The conventions which were 
given by the Abbe D'L Epee, 
were further developed by S!- 
card, Laurent Clerc. Gallaudet, 
the Peets and others to give 


them @ universal form, Thus 


1s as conventional as any other 


language form, but tt hos 


serous drawback, It ts a lan- 
guage of fleeting and abbreviat~ 
ed pictures drawn in air and 


can never take the place of 
language of words 


Dr. Caroline Yale wrote on 
the wonderful command over 
English attained by that re- 
markable deaf-blind woman, 
quote trom 
book, “Years of Build~ 
new words were 
given to Helen clothed in words, 


Helen Kellar. 
Yale’ 
ing.” 


I 


‘All 


language of words. The oralists.’ 
however, object to its use. They! 


feres with Mip-reading. 1 do not 
think that the contention holds 
good. In lp-reading. speech- 
movements are directed to the 
eye. So also ts finger-spelt| 
language. In both, the process 
ts highly synthetic. In Mip- 

reading, we do not watch every 
single speech-movement-unit; 

we take in ideas conveyed by the) 
group-movements in words and) 
phrases and even In sentences.! 
In finger-spelling too, the mind! 
does not look for every letter! 
spelt, but takes in whole words, 
phrases and even sentences just 
as we do in reading. So the 
mental process involved in both 
ls identical. But 1 Ilp-reading 
4s found enough and I believe 
Mt should be found enough, 1 

shall not use finger-spelling in 
our schools. 4 


One point, however, has been 
vexing me for the last twenty- 
five years. I have not found 
the answer, for T have no exper 
fence, Fifty years ugo, Dr. 
‘Westervelt made an exclusive! 
use of the manual alphabet in 
the Rochester School. I should 
like you to note the use of the 


is 


it 


a 


a 


was concerned was so encourag- 
ing that the school has been 
continuing with +it. I visited 
that school in 1923 and made 
a careful study of the work 
done there. I must, however, 
admit that I was too green 
then to make a ‘study as 
throughly as I would now. The 
language standard was high, 
They spelt so fast that Is was, 
almost os dynamic as speech. I 
could not follow them though I 
had about six months’ practice 
in reading finger-spelling be- 
fore I visited that school. When 
1 spoke to Dr. Percival Hall, the 
then President of Gallaudet 
College, about It, he smiled and 
said that even he sometimes 
found it too fast for him. If 
finger-spelling can be made 50 
dynamic find If large classes can 
be taught through It. what may 
be the objection to its use in all 
schools for the deaf? As I have 
said before, I ‘do not know the 
answer. 


One thing, however, struck 
me at Rochester. Lip-reading 
was not as high as could be nat- 
urally expected. The reason I 
might ascribe to an “exclusive 


ating lip-reading to a subordin- 
ate consideration. We should 
net forget that lip-reading is an 
art, and one must be a devout 
votary to have proficiency in it, 
Only pratice and practice can 
make a deaf person a good lip- 
reader. There {s no other way. 


My father attempted to intro- 
duce Gnger-spelling in Calcutta 
Deaf and Dumb School to teach 
such students who were oral- 
failures. For obvious reasons, 
the attempt falled. Firstly, It 
was tried with students whom! 
we call “failures” who formed! 
the below-the-average group of | 
students. Use any method with | 
them, the result will not be! 
commensurate. with the effort., 
Secondly, the Indo-Aryan Lan-' 
guages have a larger number of 
letters, ‘There are again com- 
pounds, a good number of them. { 
which assume the qualities of 
new characters. The alphabet 
which was adapted by my 
father was found too complex 
and cumbrous, This my father 
knew and acknowledged in a 
letter to the editor of the Asso- 
lation Review. We may attempt 
again to get a simpler alphaket, 
If we may get one. it may be 
tourd useful for a group of our 
students, It is however. very 
true that we will never have an 
alphabet as simnle as the 
sincle-handed American Alo- 
habet. 


Conctusion— 

T have tried to traverse, with- 
in my Hmited space, the prod- 
tem of better language for the 
deat from all aspects. We can 
not tenore that better tanguage 
for the deaf Is the foundation 
on which we are to build the 
superstructures. How may we 
give it to them should be a 
quest, a never-ending quest, of 
paramount importancg: 
—From the magazine, The Deaf 
In India, August. 1950. 


OTTAWA 
Canada’s Capital 


word ‘exctusive.' The result so 
far as otta!nment of language 
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History makes interesting 


use” of manual alphabet, releg-} 
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JACK FROST 
‘There's o busy little fellow 
‘Who came to town last night, 
‘When all the world was fast alseep, 
And children’s eyes shut tight. 
I cannot tell you how he came, 
eel the secret's hid, 
nT think’ upon’ a moonbeam 
bright, 2 
Way down to earth he slid, 


‘Then he took a glittering teicle 
From underneath the eaves, 

And with it on my windaw drew 
Such shining silver leaves; 

Such fulr and stately palaces, 

Suen, towers and temples grand. 
elr ike I'm sure was ni 
Outside of Fairyland." 


reading, adding as it does ro- 
mance to the commonplace. But 
history can, sometimes, provide 
distortion. Not that it is inac- 
curate but that too much em- 
phasis can be placed on certain 
‘storia! happenings so as to 
obscure the main theme. The 
City of Ottawa provides a case 
in point. 


It is doubtful if anyone has 
ever written of Ottawa without 
featuring the names of three 
|men: Champlain. the great. ex- 
\plorer who visited the site’ in 
1613 on his trip up the Ottawa 
|River, Nicholas Sparks who 
jcame from Massachusetts in the 
jyear 1800 to build the frst 
homestead on the high bank 
of the river, and Col. John By 
of the Royal Engineers who, be- 
| tween 1826 and 1822, set up bar- 
racks where Ottawa now stands 
while his men constructed the 
Rideau canal system to provide 
an inland waterway between 
the Ottawa and St. Lawrence 
IRivers via the Rideau Lakes. 
tand after whom Ottawa was, 


\for a time, named. These 


names, and the events connec- 
ted with them. are of historicat 
significance were Ottawa only 
just. another Canadian city. 
‘That Ottawa is not—it is Can- 
ada’s Capital, As such, the his- 
tory recorded by Champlain, 
Sparks and By fs only inciden- 
tal. And it tehooves us, as Can- 
adians, to lay less stress on 
these earlier events and more 
lon those that have been written 
[into the records since that day 
sn 1854, just ninety-six years 
ago, when Queen Victoria sel- 
‘ected “the modest village-town 
‘perched meekly on high bluffs 
and intervening valleys, be- 
tween the spray and roar of 
two head-long river falls” as the 
jeapital of our country, Canada. 


A young capital js Ottawa. but 
‘its youth is offset by the beauty 
of its natural setting, high on 
the crest of the bluff overlook- 
ing the waters of the Ottawa 
River tumbling down from the 
{distant northland, framed by 
the purple of the ageless Laur- 
entian hills and enhanced by 
the architectural perfection of 
the Gothic pile of buildings that 
dominate it from every point of 
view and which stand like ever- 
lasting sentinels on the summit 
of Parliament Hill 

Within those Gothic walls, in 
the past ninety-six years, has 
jbeen written’ history ‘that will 
Ntade not with passing years, 
{history of such significance as 
to make Ottawa the Shrine City 
of Canada. 
—Officlal Weekly Road Bulletin: 
of Ontario. 
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OUR CANADIAN WAY OF LIFE|choice, are prized possessions of 
(Continued from Page 1) | Canadians. 
avoid unnecessary interference 
with men and women who in- 
tend to carve. out careers on 
their own, They believe It 1s 
their duty. to interfere as little 
as, possible with voluntary as- 
sociations, They leave men free 
to make an honest livelihood at 
what trades they want, and-do 
not dragoon them into labour. 
They encourage ‘men to express 
their opinions. eee 
Canadians believe in inde- 
J pendence and in the growth s 
Personal responsibility. Thi 


felected government, responsible 
to the people. The’ cabinet, 
which has its finger on all phas- 
es of national Iife, economic and 
social, internal and external, is 
made up of men chosen from 
the elected representatives of 
the people. These men, each of 
whom 1s head of a department 
‘of government, are directly res- 
ponsible to’ parliament. 
>There {s no distinction bet- 
ween class or creed in Canadi- 
25 babe eee ae or pee. 
‘a Canadian citizén has a voice 
Feject the suggestion that men|in ‘the government, may serve 
should be made good citizens by ron a municipal counell, in a pro- 
compulsion, by statue, or by cOt-! yincial Jegislature, in .parlia- 
reion. They belleve more good| ment, or on boards set up by any 
will be accomplished by induct of these governments. Minori- 
ing the Golden Rute into alll ties are heard freely and pa- 
phases of Canadian life than by} 


tlently. 
any number of government ed- " 
iets, Regard for one's fellow! Tne existence of an oppost 


tion party in parliament is ne- 
man, considered by some to be, 
the touchstone of all other vir-| essary, to our system. 1 te 
tues, stands out as a cardinal in countries there can be 
principle of Canadian life, both: 
within Canada and in her in- 
ternational contacts. 1 

/ a 
‘The Good Citizen 

All of these rights. liberties 
and benefits are at the free 
and bountiful service of good 
citizens. Anyone can be a good 
citigen of Canada if he keeps 
his heart right; if he acknow- ta 
ledges the dignity and worth of ;oldest democratic functions, the 
all socially acceptable work; {natural instrument for govern- 
if he appreciates the necessity |ment to use in order to harm- 
and justice of-s-fair return forlonize its policy with public 
+ fair's day labour; if he realizes;oplnion: The people should be 
the interdependence of all peo-|given a picture in broad outine 
ple, and that a high standard of|of the proposed plan and .of 
iiving depends upon the co-op-'the economic and social facts 
eration and contribution of all; 


ment is to be changed. In a 
democracy, the people may vote 
the government out and the op- 
' position in. 


ernment to take the people 
frankly into its 
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jlopment of good citizenship. All 
the faiths represented in Can- 


teach the dignity of the human 
soul, and regard all individuals 
as important members of the 
buman family. The church, of 
whatever denomination, is the 
voice of the nation's consclence. 

‘This spiritual culture, the in- 
ward force which creates and 
sustains the outward manifes- 
tations of civilization, is the 
greatest power a democracy can 
have. That’ is one reason why 
;democracies take such pains to 
safe-guard the right of citizens 
to worship “each according to 
‘the dictates of his own con- 
science". It is.one of the most 
important freedoms in the mo- 
dern world. 


Church authorities in Canada 
and elsewhere are emphatic in 
their condemnation of the ath- 
elsm and tyranny of Com- 
munism. Any system of govern- 
ment that deprives people of 
{the right to faith, the exercise 


only one political party, and ajof their religious instincts, and| 
revolution is needed if a govern-|the communion of spirit pro- | 


vided by worship, will be con- 
demned by all right-thinking 
people. a i 


‘There are ample and freely- 


responsibility. 
The standard educational 


ladder consists of eight grades 
{in a public elementary school 
land four or five in a public 
‘secondary school, though there 


{are minor differences in the 


Council or the Provincial 
Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 


In Canada, all government is|ada, and freely practised here,/cil, according to the rank and 


duty of the ‘court. They must 
not take part in polities, and are 
not allowed to. vote. Their posi- 
tions are regarded: by ail as 
posts of great honour and res- 
ponslbility. 


“Respect for the law derives 
from the highest levels, In 
taking the Coronation Oath, the 
King is asked: “Will you to your 
power, cause Law and Justice, 
in Mercy, to be executed in all 
your judgments:’ ‘To which the 
King assents, “I he" 


From coast to coast, Canada 
has a uniform code of criminal 
Jaws and a uniform procedure in 
‘erlminal matters. The purpose 
‘of law is to guard the liberties of 
jevery, citizen. In a democracy 
"ike Canada, a man fs free to live 
as he chooses so long as he 
keeps wthin the law which he, 
as a voter, had a hand in shap- 
ing. 


‘The police in Cannda, perhaps 
better than any other group. 
know the meaning of clv!t liber- 
‘ties and personal rights because 

it is thelr duty.to guard against 
|the violation of these rights by 
[anyone or Ly any group. They 


‘This is one reason why it ts|,yaable .educational resources!are the friends wf every good 
the duty of any democratic gov-!in Canada, directed to provid-ieltizen, and the defenders of our 
ing the opportunity for self-| 
confidence. ! realization. hurnan relationship.| * 
Consultation is one. of the:ecomomie efficiency and civic ;OUr Future 


free democratic way of fe. | ~~. 
| We can listen at any moment 
and hear our country growing. 
The air ts rich with promise. 
The spirit of Canada is progres- 
sive still. We can say to the 
children who left school this 
year what old Voltaire, when he 
'went to Paris in 1778 to dle. 


that underline it. Then they/Provinces. The vital point IS'saia to the youth in whose 


people; if he feels the need for 


should be shown. what are their|that throughout these years!hearts he sensed the grandeur 


individual tasks and duties. The 
people of a democratic country 
lke Canada cannot be driven 
in blinkers. Any attempt to 
promote great changes without 
making clear the purpose and 
method will dissolve into fru- 
straifon. 


External Affairs 

Canadians have a compelling 
interest in world affairs. The 
pressure of events, the continu- 
ing sense of crisis, and 


conserving Canada's natural re- 
sources of men and materials, 
and does his part toward their 
best development; if he parti- 
efpates in municipal, provincial 
and federal government and 
in community affairs. 

‘That eltizens should partici- 
pate in governing themselves is 
‘8 vital part of democracy. You 

| gannot set un a democracy by 
building government ‘machth- 
ery, but only by developing a 
spirit. 

When a. person: ts convinced 
that our Canadian way of life 
offers more opportunity andlcanada is prepared to give. 
mannii to dasa numbers of | She his the attributes of a 

an does any other sc-! w 
Reme, he will be eager to con-in cempanion in thees terame, 
tribute his share to keeping It 
effectively working. The demo- 
cracy of which we are talking is 
an arrangement of life whereby 
the members of a group, large 
or small, have opportunity to 
partake in proportion to their 
maturity and ability. There is 
no room in such a society for 
envious dislike of persons who 
are prominent or great, but an 
appreciation of what all great- 
ness adds to the common good. 


clear and confident rather than 
flamboyant leadership. and this 


‘He 1s the kind of man to go, 
tiger hunting with in the dark, 
because you can always reach, 
‘out and be sure he {s there.” 
Canada, more than most na 
tions, needs world peace for 
her prosperity. Her external 
trade provides a third of her 
national income. If her exports 
were cut off or seriously inter- 
fered with, every workman's pay 
envelope would suffer. For this 
practical reason, as well as 
because of a natural desire for 
world peace and order. Canada 
supports the United Natlons. 


Religion: and Education 


People in Canada worship in 
many different ways, yet their 
belief in God, their emphass. 


Our Government 

Democratic government is a 
form of government in which 
the people rule by discussion 
and compromise. Free elections, 
in which the people choose their 
government Tepresentatives, 
and the secret ballot, which 


education {5 free. There are.or the coming century: 

es s ry: “The 
jeertain “separate” schools t young are fortunate: they will 
Faccommodate minority groups. ! See great things.” 
| After school years comes i 
‘adult education, which enable} We are not seeking a mech- 
the mature memters of the: 2Mical utopia, or a country with 
community to pursu: varlous' highways paved with gold. The 
courses. of study. In recent ‘deal Canada will be developed 
years, adult education has, Y its people, using all that sci- 
‘grown from almost complete/ence can give them as an ald~ 


companion in these terms:| 


‘obscurity to the position of 
third partner along with higher 
education and the public 


e| schools. It Is not a™Scheme to} 
rivalries of continents, demand|help the diliterate and under-jpeople, covet no other man's 


[eaueages to “catch up", but a 
plan /for enabling everyone to 
develop the best that is in him 
land dbtain the greatest satis- 
|factions out of life. 


Adult education is a main 
{strength of democracy. Sudver- 
[sive influences and totalitarian 
jphilosophies thrive -on Sgnor- 
‘ance. They cannot stand the 
light of truth. This ts why en- 
Ughtened men in business, 
government and education are 
supporting, every advance in 
adult education. urging the idea 
of lighting up the schools at 
night for use of mature persons, 
and contributing through pam- 
phlets, films and posters to the 
spread of knowledge. 


Law and the Police 

‘The high standing and inde- 
pendence of magistrates and 
Judges have always been con- 
‘spicuous merits in Canadian 
government. Judges are not 


but keeping their roots firmly 


grounded in the rich heritage 
of the past. 


We, a nation of 14 million 


land. We wish that the nations 
of the world should live together 
In peace, and that we and they 
should develop an exalted spi- 
{rit of co-operation. 


We will do our share toward 
bringing into being the better 
world of which all good men 
dream. We will transmit our 
handiwork to future Canadians, 
In the confident faith that time 
will merely wear away the dross 
of it, and that what is worthy 
In what we and our children 
; build will be preserved. 

—The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Monthly Letter. 


“God has lent ws the earth for 
our life, It is a great entail. It 
belongs as much to those who 
are to come after us as to us, 
and*we have no right, by any- 
thing we do or neglect, to In- 
volve them in any unnecessary 
penalties, or to deprive them of 


upon trust, hope and love arelelected but are appointed for jthe benefit which is in our 


gives them absolute freedom of strong assets toward the deve- life by the Governor-Gendyal in power to bequeath.” —RUSKIN. 
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NUMBER THREE 


Merry Christmas a.2: Happy New Year § 


The Prince of Peace 


It is a beautiful tradition that 
on the night when Jesus was 
born angelic voices were heard 
singing of peace. Ever since 
that unforgettable ‘night, “men 
in increasing numbers have 
been trying to reproduce on the 
earth the song of the skies, but 
alas! it is a dificult tune to 
carry. We lve"in a quarrelsome 
world. The air is filled with 
‘discords. Society is torn by dis- 
sensions. Every city is a scene 
of strife. Every village has its 
turmoil.of squabbling and wra- 
ngling. The fountain of bitter- 
ness is always flowing. The 
temple of the god of ill-will is 
crowded evermore. * 

It ts just the kind of world 
wpeed.of Christmas--for 

tmas brings to minds the 
songs of the angels, and makes 


u 


vivid the figure of One Who - 


“My peace I give unto 
you,” Many of us pray every 
day, “Thy Kingdom come.” and 
Christmas nudges us with the 
query, “What are you doing to 
bring it?" 

Christmas comes, then, with 
a clear and penetrating mess- 
age. It has an urgent word for 
all quarrelsome girls and. fight- 
Ing toys. It speaks admonish- 
ingly to hushands and wives 
who have allowed a quick tem- 
per to spoll the year, and who 
find themselves slowly drifting 
apart. It lays its hand on mast~ 
ers and servants, and endeavors 
to draw them closer together. It 
reminds employers and employ- 
ees that they are not foes, but 
brethren. It chides Labor and 
Capital for fighting. It whispers 
a sweet remonstrance into the 
ears of all who carry in their 
hearts resentments and grudg- 
es, It reproves those who think 
disdainfully of fellow mortals 
who belong to another class or 
crete, It begs all who have be- 
come estranged to wipe out the 
old scokes, to get rid of the mi- 
sunderstanding. to begin life 
over. It proclaims once more to 
all races and peoples that God 
thas made of one blood all the 
nations of men. 


Christmas comes with a per- 
sonal message for rulers and 
statesmen, for diplomats and 
the makers of laws. It repeats to 
them the old message of God's 
love, and reminds them of a 
kingdom of whose increase 
there shall be no end. Christmas 
is a good time to think of inter- 
national duties and responsibi- 
Ilties, and of what it Is possible 
for America to do In creating a 


say: 


The Star of Bethlehem 


Tt was the eve of Christmas; 
‘The snow lay deep and white, 
I sat beside the window, 


ugh 
And where it shone, 
all 


And then the gates rolied backward. 
I stood where angels trod: 

It was the Star of Bethlehem 
‘That led me up to God. 


—F. E. Wetherley 


world-wide and enduring peace. 


The Meaning of 


Surely a Christian nation ought i 
every year to take a new step a- Christmas 


long the road to conciliation. 
| What ts the great message of 
A Merry Christmas! Thus we Christmas? A thousand voices, 
speak to one another every|strong and confident repiy — 
Christmas morning. The words |~Good will to men.” That is the 
have music in them only when jesson of every Christmas story 
ithey come from a heart touch-!irom Dickens’ ‘Carol’ to the 
ed by the spirit of brotherliness| present, “A Merry Christmas” 
and good-will. This spirit was giitters’on cards, is penned in 
incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth, | personal letters, greets us in 
and it is through Him that God home and shop, is bannered over 
makes peace. Each succeeding entertainment and broadcasted 
celebration of the anniversary|by radio, Peace. good will, 
of His birth ought to spread His| kindness, universal benediction, 
gentle and gracious soverelgnty'surely it is a most gracious 
over wider areas of Ufe, unt. message. 
the whole earth shall sing at; 
Now it might seem futile 
Hasedhe. eames Pf, the angelle| armost nonsenical, for any one 
\to assert that this is not the 
Glory to God in the highest, | message of Christmas, at least, 
And on earth peace among men not its foremost and largest 
in whom message. 
He is well-pleased. ‘The first, the most essential! 


oS RSIS RANE 


note struck by the angels when 
they appeared to the shepherds 
on that first Christmas morning 
was not peace and good will, but 
“Glory to God In the highest.” 
It was a call, not to kindly. 
humanttarianism, but to God. 
It was announcement that God 
had come into the world in a 
new form, revealing Himself as 
a man, and so bringing Himself 
directly into touch with men in 
all the varied selationships of 
life, and that out of this would 
issue peace and good will. The 
call-of Christmas Is primarily to 
worship and praise that God in 
Christ has come—the highest 
has entered into the lowest. 
The great need of the world 
4s not good will. but God. Good 
will may be a mere sentiment 
which evaporates in a day or a 


* week, ittis an abiding “sense of 


God which makes it perman- 
ent power. 


Christmas means God in the 
world in the person of Jesus 
Christ. His spirit pervading, 
energizing humanity. There 1s 
no true Christmas apart from 
this. But where Christ comes 
there is peace and good will, 
Christmas will never be what it 
ought to te to the world, till 
every voice sings that first and 
mightiest line, “Glory to God in 
the highest” as its fullest and 
chiefest expression, and learns 
that love to man flows out from 
love to our Father in heaven. 


The Christ Spirit in 
Daily Lite 


Passing down one of our main 
streets the other day, I noted a 
fine building in the course of 
erection, and learned that It was 
a school for under-privileged 
boys. I learned also, that our 
Board of Education will soon 
have three fine schools in oper- 
ation for boys and girls of this 
type. These schools will repre- 
sent half a milijon dollars in 
capital investment and many 
thousands annually for mainte- 
nance. 


My heart was encouraged as I 


| thought about these schools, for 


surely they are the outcome o 
the spirit of Jesus. Where else 
In the world does one find such 
care for the handicapped? Only 
in Christian countries do we 
find whole cities caring for the 
sick, the defective, the unfortu- 
nate, the under-privileged. 
It seems especially appropri- 
ate at the Christmas Season to 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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‘VISUALIZATION IN 
LANGUAGE AND READING 


by MRS. MA COFFEY 
KILLORIN T 


‘Teacher, Depart- 
ent for the Deaf. | 

“\Is there a'teacher of the deat 

who does, not have.some know- 

ledge of ‘the: vocabulary deat 

children need for language and 

reading? “There shouldn't. ‘be! 


teacher Dave 9 gen- 
eral Knowledge sind also a spect- 
fic knowledge of What language 


to teach and how to teach it at 
Hast one way. She should not 
‘blind to other methods that; 
be ‘as good-as the one she 

in training and she 

ahould always be ready to try) 
\e “capable teacher 


child without any vocabulary 
and lays the foundation for that 
child's.education. There are cer- 
tater things that-must 
go into the foundgtion. The next’ 
teacher expects ‘to. find them 
she in turn must add to the 

1 any of the nec- 


‘There must be uniformity of 
thought on findamentals 
throughout the school and for 
that reason a carefully planned 


essential in order that there be 
as to what 


no misund 
* should be taught, and to avoid. 


overlapping. Dri) work does not 
come under the head of oyer- 
tapping. Certain principles re- 
quire it and the pupils need it 
but it must never take the place 


memorize readily 

are but a few principles to rem- 
ember. Finally an occasion 
arises where the memory can- 
not be depended on; the associ- 
ation concepts back of the only 
swords the child can remember 
to use, do not describe the sit 
uation properly, and confusion 
results. Every principle. should 
be clearly presented and situa- 
tons pro’ for its applica- 
tion. The will forget it un- 
lest he finds an immediate use 


wrong tense. 

culty with the verbs be and have 
and the pupils are frequently 
not sure of the antecedents, of 
pronouns: The trouble may be 
carelessness on the part of the 


Pepries, aon directons<<or- 
kinds 


use of language through read- 
ing alone. - 


mon rela! 
community Life and the outdoor 
world. These form. the back- 


or ‘poor visualization are mi 

more difficult to correct and! 
may be. necessary in order to|ground essential in associating 
obtain the proper mental’ plc-|meaning with printed, symbols. 
tare..to teach the principle|tr such a wealth of experiences 


Tt is a well-known fact that|for a hearing child before he 
deaf children are from three to'begins to. 
four years behind their hearing jdeaf child with his terrible lack 
brothers and alsters and when|of words to ‘express the simple 
they come to a school for the}experiences he does havel It is 
deaf, they need a great deal of|true that he rebds his nouns, 
language and need some of it|commands, experience stories 
in. hurry. In. spite of thelr letc., but isn’t that after all only 
great need,’ they cannot -learn] simple matching of words? For: 
4¢ all at once, nor ever very fast. |that reason one should be very 
Tt takes about twelve years to;cautious about calling ~ these 
‘see whether one’s work is a suc-| preliminary steps, reading. The 
cess or not. When we pupii may. be reading and 
that the deaf child, even after|using words which have no con- 
jacyear in school, has much lessjcepts back -of them. There 
than s fourth of a, hearing|should always be clear mental 
child's vocabulary, we get ¢x-|pictures both by teacher and 
cited and feel, that something; pupit and each must have the 
drastic should be done to speed|same mentaf“pictures for the 
up the deaf thild’s assimilation | words-that’are used, Every word 
lof vocabulary. This is where we|ang’ every’ expression taught 
make our mistake. It is very un-| must be used'in a class experl- 
fair to compare deaf children|ence as soon as.possible. The 
with hearing children for the |teacher aids and directs the use 
simple reason ‘that the deaf/of new words and phrasts to 
child's needs are far different 
from those of “the hearing. 
Beginning with the first year 
every deat child should be given 
all sorts of printed material; ex- 


‘usually called commands. 
Before the end of the year he 
has a few verbs, prepositions, |piackboard. ‘That encourages the 
pronouns, and adjectives added |pad habit of word reading with- 
[to his list of nouns, No matter lout visualization, When the 
‘how much reading material s/chiid must give conscibus at- 
used, the vocabulary is still very |tention to the order in which 
Mmited and the teacher must words are arranged in a sen- 
make every effort to be sure|tence, the problem of reading 
that the pupil has the proper] understandingly 

mental pletures since his assoc!-| complicated. The pupils must be 
ation concepts cannot possibly/taught to have a feeling for 
have expanded to cover every |thought sequence that will en- 
‘meaning of every word he haslable him to most: 


deal’ of experimental attention |meaning with words ts a most 
has been given to the subject /¢mportant step in reading. The 
of reading throughout alll y ‘and richness of mean- 
grades since the adoption of the/ing association 1s ‘dependent on 
written and printed forms in|the variety and breadth of the 
classes, and this in-lreader’ 


learned. He has not had enough|words of a passage and their; 
‘The 


ment test in reading and fre-\use of sugar, where It comes 


quently will rate a grade or two| from, how it 1s made, etc., which 
lower than his class {become welded together into a 


broad concept of sugar. Such’ a 
ax it should ‘be because under-|concept is of far greater value 
standing of language should goin interpreting the meaning of 
before expression az {t does witha. passage in which the word 
hearing children. It take some|sugar is used than is a concept 
time for the latter development of sugar that is Imited to the 
to catch up with the former and | attribute sweetness only. Unless 
in some cases it never does. We |ample meaning ‘associations are 
‘all know that from studying &/aroused, one’s interpretation of 
foreign language. So in orderla passage is meager and in- 
that the deaf ‘child will have|complete. The deficiency of the 


plans to teach the use of the(he does not even 
‘principles, One thing is certatn|the meaning of 
-though, s child cannot learn the given! There Js certainly no ob- 


.| watching a wedding, suddenly 
exclaimed: “Mummie, has the 


ia should be :en- 


a umber 
of meaning associations before 
he. tries to use one without the 
teacher's asalstance. He must 


teacher's duty to 
primary meanings when the née- 
ceasity arises and to see that 
they are used to describe 
familiar situations. 

It becomes the teacher's duty. : 
also to provide the deaf child 


ages the children to discuss 
previous experiences which will 
help in developing the new sit- 
uation. She explains the facts 


age, reading, arithmetic, his- 
tory, etc. The responsibility for 
good. and vis- 


sons but on every lesson taught 
and ‘the teacher. who neglects 


from the. beginning, his langu- 
age should not, and would not, 
be the problem it so very often 
is for the deaf. 
—The Virginia Guide. 
Editor’s Note: . 
Mrs. Killorin is a former 
teacher of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf. 
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A Uttle girl sitting in church, 


Indy changed her mind?" 
“What do you mean?” the 
mother asked. 
“Why,” replied the child, “she 
\vent up the alale with one man 
and came back with another.” 
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PREPARATORY I 38- 
MISS’ B, EVANS’ CLASS 
Children’s Acttyities 
Gwenda Anderson's mother 
‘and father came to see her. 
They brought her new roller 


Freddie Clarkson painted ‘a 

Picture of a horse. 

Bruce Newton will have @ 
party 


cleaned the pumpkin. 5 
Andrew and Wayne cut the 
eyes: 
Avril cut a nose, the’ cupboard. This morning 
Patay, Nancy, and Miss Nichol brought a trap to school. Nor- 
cut a mouth and teeth. man set the trap. We shall 
We lke our Jack-o'-lantern, |¢atch the mouse, 
pti Lael 


PREPARATORY 1 SB." 


" PREPARATORY M1 SR. A 
Mis, Forster saw o mouse in 


Hummel, Richard 

James Labadie, Danny Bisson, | sang 
and: Melville Johns went 
church. . 


Happy Birthday a 
to|thm. We had rits and jam and 
cheese, apples, candies, suckers, 
cookies, birthday cake and ice- 
cream to eat. We had lime 


movies because they are in the/ons for a 
. cost 10 cents. 

be —Geraldine O'Dell. 
‘Yesterday after school I play- 
bpp Tommy and I played 
PREPARATORY I SR. ‘and seek: I played on the 
utes V. GARDIVER'S Laas |fTme {played In the sand 
‘To-day is Monday. It ls snow- Billy ONellL 


ing. We cams to school 
Donna Mosher is sick. She did 


Rash weighed us. 


ar 
nh 
arial 


: 
id 


i 
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On Baturday moming I 
changed my ‘sheet and pillow- 
case. We did not come to school! 


not come to school, Ruth Kay- blak: 
orie has a watch, David Meany|DPulled. I had my teeth cleaned. 
and Rudolf Lacis have spoot i —Mary Ann Oare. 
ting. Herbert Bossence ‘wie.ched Mace “meshba cota 
a flower. Wayne Brady had a|tocy onions cusambere, carrots 
air-cyt, Connie Maillard hed ‘ple'and water:for dinner. 
ry ‘party.on’ Friday. She} ~ ie Barbara Lewis: 
is seven- years old. Carole Hale : 
rode on the bus. She had ice-| To-morrow will be November 
tream to eat. Lucy Butcher|11. It is Remembrance Dey. We 
went downtown with Miss|think about the soldiers who 

Gardiner. Lucy saw some fish, dled in the 
ages and balloons John Wright. 
Dorothy Cook wrote on the| y, ae 
rained. We did not play outside. 
ER ARIS We played in the residence. 
PREPARATORY D Mary Ann and I cut doll dress- 


party for Ann Todd 


Bae 


sole, Norman Ruttan and Char- 
ies Beaumont, I have eight 


i 
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(Clare, Mr. 
ton and Mr. Boyd. I learn Lan- 
guage, Reading, Arithmetic, 


ag Ba: 
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to paint 
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Geograp! 
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'- Belleville’— Ontario 


gave thelr ves: for us.” 


On the stage of the. assembly 
hail a white cross gleamed. The 
Union Jack was furled at the 
top ofa flagstaff. A guard of 
honor composed of male atud- 
ents stood at attention on each 
side of the cross and flag. 


‘At a signal, the flag was un- 
turled and slowly dropped to 
half staff. A girl student de- 
posited a wreath at the foot of 
the cross'to the “memory, of 


‘the| those who served and died in 


Christmas, 1950 


Our enrolment at present 
48347, the highest In thd 
of” thet “school. ° Most" ‘of * 
children will be going home on 
December 15th, for a long Chr- 
istmas vacation. 


It is not possible for me, to 
express to each parent or guar- 
dian my appreciation for than- 
ks, expressed in letters received 
.at this Christmas period and at 
other times during the school 
year. To them and the children 
I wish to extend the best wishes 
of myself and staff for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New 
Year, Editor 

\ 
EEA TDR RANT 
O.S.D. PUPILS PAY TRIBUTE 
TO MEMOEY CANADA'S DEAD 

‘The student body and faculty 
of the Ontario School for the 
Deaf paid solemn, tmpressivé 
‘tribute to the memory of Can- 
ada‘a war dead Friday morning, 
November 10. 

As the significant four of 
eleven o'clock approached, Sup- 
erintendent W. J. Morrison bri- 
efly outlined to the assembled 
students and faculty the pur- 
pose of Remembrance Day, as 
he sald: : 

“Baturday, November lith ts 
Remembrance Day for ali of us 
who live in Canada, Boys and 
girls, teachers, and others of the 
OSD, are meeting today be- 
cause we are sorry for the men 
and women who died during the 
two world wars. We are sorry 
for them and for their fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sis- 

» tera, wives‘and children. We will 
always remember them. This 
been prepared 


programme 
to help us {emember our sold- 


the Canadian armed services in 
two world wars.” 


‘The solemn hush of two min~ 
utes silence descended over the 
assemblage. At its conclusion 


‘|the entire body recited Col. 
John’ McCrae’s, famous poem|has 


“In Flanders Fields”. 

“The guard of honor raised the 
flag to full staff and the ‘entire 
assemblage joined in the -sing- 
ing of “O God our Help in 
Ages Past.” 

‘The National Anthem ‘con- 
cluded the impressive ceremon- 
fes—The Ontario Intelligencer. 

pr 


MISS,BAWDEN RETIRES 
‘The Association of Teachers 
and Instructor, held a social 
evening in the. school auditor- 
fum.on the evening of Novem- 
ter’ 8th. in honour of Miss 
Katherine Bawden, who retired 
im August as the Superinten- 
eae sceretary. Miss sight 
_completed._.twent 
ars’ of serviod and 
from hér duties. she 
under several superintendents, 
having been appointed during 
the term of office of Dr. C. Bi! 
Coughlin, ce 


While Miss Bawden's duties 
included all phases of office 
work, parents will have special 
interest in the great care she 
took in preparing and sending 
letters having to do with the 
homegoing of the children. 
They will Join with teachers 
and other employees in wishing 
for Miss Bawden good health 
and happiness in her retirement 
on superannuation, 


The President of the Associa- 
tion asked the Buperintendent, 
‘Mr. W. J. Morrison to express to 
Miss Bawden appreciation for. 
her long and faithful service. 
At the conclusion of his re- 
marks Miss. Cecelia Maloney, 
on behalf of the Association 
presented Miss Bawden with 
Victor record player and 
cords. Miss Bawden made a 
suitable reply, making mention 
of her love for music. Bhe had 
been well known in Belleville 
for many years as a contralto 
soloist, 

—-——— 
MISS MARJORIE HEGLE, §U- 


the work of the "Junior School 


for the training of new tea- 


chers, To fill this vacany DMiss 
Marjoyie Hegle was promoted to 
the-posttion of Supervising Tea- 


Miss Hegle taught in the Jun- 
for School for many years. She 


and New York on speech; 
course at Western Reserve Un- 
iveristy, Cleveland on the. nur- 
sery class, and at’ Michigan 
Btate Normal College and 
Northwesterrt University on 
much topes as testing auditory 
aculty hearing alds, 


speech | r1 
reading and methods of audi- 


tory training. 


As Miss Hegle took her train- 
under Miss 


wishes of her associates in her 
new responsibilities. 
gemma 
MRS, 8. €. BALIS 

‘Word ‘has, been received in 
Belleville of the death of Mrs. 
&. C, Balis, who was formerly a 
teacher of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, Mrs Balls died in' 
Los Angeles, California, . on 
Monday, November 20, from 8 
heart attack. 

i Ontario Intelligencer 
Editor's Note: 

Mrs. Sylvia C. Balis was a 
teacher on the staff of . this 
school trom September 1890 to 
June 1929, and had previously 
tavight In Schools for the Deaf 
in the United States for 10 
/JEarB. x 
Beene 


‘LETTEE. OF APPRECIATION: | 


T recelve numerous letters 
of appréciation. Sometimes such 
letters“are written to the Min- 
ister of Education, who 1s. res- 


~)/ponsible for directing the oper- 


ation. of. this school. The Min- 
ster has given me permission 
to publish the following letter 
received from one of the par- 
enta, As it s a personal letter 
to the Minister the name is not 
given. W. J. MORRISON, 
. _ Superintendent. 
- Office of 
‘The Minister of Education 
Toronto 2, September 18th, 1950 
Dear Mr. Morrison: 


' Enclosed herewith is a copy 
of m letter which I have received 
froma parent ‘concerning his 
daughter, who is a student at 
your school. I feel sure that you 
‘wit! ke very pleased to read this 
letter. 
With kindest personal regards, 
‘Yours sincerely, 
DANA PORTER, 
Minister of Education ~ 


September 12, 1950, 
Bon. Dana Porter, 
Minister of Education, 
Province of Ontario. 
Dear Bir: 

I simply want, to express 
to you, as the representative of 
the Ontario government, my 


‘My daughter goes to the 
‘Ontario School for the Deaf. It 
means a very great deal to wt 
that she is not only satisfied to| 
jgo there but that she is radl- 
antly happy about it. 

Bhe is, in fact, almost’ 


PUPILS AWARDED PRIZES 

‘The ‘sentor and intermediate 
pupils assémbled in the audl- 
torlum at 1.00 pm. on: Wednes- 
day, December 6 for a-birthday 
Assembly. On thia occasion Fire 
Chief Vance and Mr. Smith of 


tion Week last October. 


Every effort is made to im- 
press upon. the children here 
the dangers of fice and the 
means of preventing it. This‘to- 
pic.receives concentrated « at- 
tention each -autumn ' during 


5 essays 
by pupils in senior classes and 
posters by both seniors and int- 
ermediates were submitted to 
the Belleville Fire Department. 

. Following 1s a Ilst-of the win- 
ners and the prizes awarded 
hem for. the best essays: 

Group L ¢ 
Maureen MacDonald. (Gra-, 
dusting Class) — a. wallet 
Johanna Redekopp (4A Sr.) 
— @ cosmetic set. ee 

Group. bboy ie 
Elaine Garnett (3A 8r.) — 
@ table lamp. : 
James McAlpine (3A 8r.) — 
a brief case. 

Group TIL : 
Frances Gregory .(Gradua- | 
ing Class) — note paper in. 
a leather case, 

Joe Wilson (4A 8r.) — a 
ball point pen. ¥ 

‘Those who received prizes for 

their posters -were: 

Alma Allin (4A 8r.) 
boudoir lamp. 
Elaine Garnett (3A Sr.) — 
a wallet and compact. , 
Charles Beaumont (4A Int.) 
— running shoes. 
Kelth Dorschner (44 Int, 
— a brief cane. 
, Robert Ebersole (4A Int.) | 
— ‘a sweater, Hf . 
After the prizes were given 
out by Fire Chief Vance and Mr. 

Smith, two films depicting the 

causes of forest fires and the 

resulting ruin, were shown by 

Mr, Dill, Department of Lands 

and Forests, Tweed, Ontario. 

=o. 
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* deep. ‘appreciation. for.chet 42 
of outatan 


Ont 
thé Association of Teachers and 
Instructor “At Home” .to 


tion containing excerpts 
‘that report. ‘ 


ma special 
an 
be published. 
“Our echoes roll from ‘soul to 
soul, And grow forever 
ever.” i 
Bo said the poet, Alfred Ten- 
nyson, and on Thursday even- 
ing, in the auditorium of the 
Ontario School for the! Deaf, 
the truth of-this statement, as 
well’as the poetry, was' exem- 


"plifea when the Association of 


Teachers and Instructors, and 
one hundred and twenty-five 
invited personal friends:: from 
far and near, met to honor Miss 
Catherine Ford,- lately: retired 
head teacher, and to present to 
her tangible ‘evidences of: their 


atanding  conssibia- 
work’ of Siding the 


_ oA Charming’ Setting 


Previdus to the presentations, 
a sumptuous luncheon was serv~ 


ed in the delightfully decorated |. 


auditorium, ‘at the front of 


which was a glowing fireplace, 2008 


shall be exalted.” Both artists 
were accompanied by Mr. Alec 
Gordon. ” 

A humorous reading, by Miss 

i entitled “The; 
Courtship of Saunders Mc 
Qlsah” was interspersed bet- 
ween the rendition of the solos, 


and near by a tall, star-tipped 
tree softly shining 


ding rainbow 

blue, gold, red and silver, the 
le making a charming set- 

ting for the event of the even- 

ing. 


‘Voleed Appreciation 

Following the luncheon, Mr. 
W. J. Morrison, superintendent 
of the school introduced ‘Mr. C. 
A. Brown, M. A, D. Paed., regiz- 
trar, Department of Education 
for the Province of Ontario, who 
owing to the necessity of catth- 
ing an early train, spoke briefty, 
expressing his appreciation, and 
that of the Department of Edu- 


“eation to Miss Ford for her 


great, outstanding contribution 
‘and the inspiration she had 
given to her work, and the high 
pinnacle of success which her 


‘THE CANADIAN 


world.” Mr. Brown closed. his 


speech with four words embod. | thirty- 
the edge for the names of the 


ing the thoughts time did not 
permit ‘of expressing, “Miss 
Ford, stay around.” ~ 


EE. Amoss, B.A, D. Paed. of 
Hamilton, former Superinten- 
dent of Profressional Training, 
paid tribute to Misa Ford for her 
faithful work through the years. 


‘As acting’ Superintendent ‘ of 
the School in 1934-1935 he waa] ° 


well aware of Her’ great under- 
standing nd sympathy. for 
those handicapped by deafness, 


In a letter to the chairman 
from lof the Scholarship Committee 
Dr. Amoss had described Miss’ 
Ford in these words: “She Is a 
rare combinatioon of excellén- 


Mr. E. J, Chard, President of 
the Association of Teachers and 
Instructors, who was chairman, 
extended a welcome to ail, but 
especially to those who had 


worked with thelr honored 


guest. He mentioned the various 
schemes they used to get her 


down from Newmarket where 


‘Miss Ford is now residing. What 
had been done to make this “at 
home” a memorable event, was 
with 
leva depth ‘of gratitude felt for 
Miss Ford had for the education |‘ to 

cae ~ |for the great work she had done |! 
of service,| Well pleased with the program- 


‘but infinitesimal compared 


of, the deaf. 


‘Mrs. Morley Davidson, @ for- 
mer teacher at the O.8.D. sang 


“Delish,” Apples 


Jessie B. Tuite, 


and was much enjoyed. 
Presentation of Life Member- 
Clare, 


ship 
Mr. Arthur J, 


‘Teachers and Instructors pre- 
sented Miss Ford with a 


great kindn 
above all she appreciated hav- 


Ing been a teacher of the deaf, 
adding that, perhaps she had 
not been at times, as patient 


as she might have been, which 
reminded her of “The Death of 
Hans,” and the friend who 


wishing to say something to the 


credit of the deceased, remark- 
ed that “he wasn’t always a5 
cross as he sometimes.” 


Presentation of Plaque and 
Replica 


Mr, J. W. Hodgson read an 


address at the conclusion of 


which a beautiful bronze plaque} 


mounted on an oak base was 
unveiled by Miss Marjorie He~ 
gle. The base, which was made 


past 
president of the Association of 


Ife 
membership in the Association. 


In replying Miss Ford expres- 
sed her appreciation for the 
8 shown. “But 


Page’ 5. 
paraded to the ‘school auditor- 


their monthly party. 
The new card game of 


boys and girls who will be awar- “Hearts” was introduced under 


-[ded the Catherine Ford schol- 


the guidance of Miss B, Tobin 


arships, After unveiling the pl- and each was allowed the pri- 
aque Miss Hegle read the in-|Viege of choosing a partner. 


scription on {t, which is ax fol-|7Hey quickly and orderly. ar 
lows: 


To Commemorate the 
Establishment of the 
Catherine Ford Scholarship 
By the Friends of 
M188 CATHERINE FORD 
In Recognition of 42 Years’ 


Gervice as a Devoted Teacher 


and Friend of the Children o! 
this School 
“All Her Talents She Gave, 
‘Withholding None” 


Ontarlo School for the Deaf 


June 1950. 


After the unvelling of the pla- 
que, Mr, L. B. Morrison, printing 
instructor presented Miss Ford 


ranged themselves at the tw 
ty-five tables and keen enthusl- 
am registered as the game pro- 
gressed. The older puplis of the 
programme committee, Joan 
Johanna Redekopp, 


ing the many pleasant duties 

while the several staff members 

present mingled with the stu- 

t|dent pupils giving assistance 
w 


of enjoyment with cards, Miss 
Daly and her committee served 
delicious refreshments of a var- 
fety of dainty sandwiches, fan- 
cy cookles and chocolate milk. 
'"Phe’ pupils of the lunch com- 
mittee carried out their tasks 
with great efficiency and coure 
tesy. During the lunch, prizes 
were awarded for the . best 
scores to Joyce McPherson and 


with a replica of the inscrip-| George Sarazin. 


tion which had been printed by 
the boys in the printshop. This 
was enclosed by a frame made 


in the woodworking ‘shop. 
Letters of Appreciation Read 


Several letters from those 
who would have liked to be pre- 
sent, but, who for various rea 


unable, were read 


during her 42 


years 
and of the debt of gratitude 
owed to her by the Department | Alma Allin, Mary Gallant 


of Education. 


Presentation of Oif Palnting 


by 
con] the. nupllar 
Ford 


Following this delightful in- 
termission: an hour of dancing 
began with the lively “Paul 
Jones”. Miss McCammon kept 
the evening gay with a variety 
of other dances including 
waltzes; square dances, conga, 
fox trots, and others, The hour 
of 'ten:came ail too quickly and 

: iar returned -to.: their" 
respebtive residences, well 
leasedwith:, themselves and 


me committee of Joan Laidiaw, 


Following the ‘presentation of 
the plaque and replica, a. gift|Sne lunch committee of ae 
beling Keieercard of id eal | Moon, ‘Margaret Potter, Joe Wil- 
son, Leonard Heppner, Le Roy 


sociation of Teachers and INS- tan Irvine Hayes 


tructors and other friends of ths 
recipient, an 
read by Mr. W, J. Morrison, Su- 


being 


MacGregor, Donald Patterson, 
—E J.C. 
—— 


| ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


ie 


perintendent and the painting|IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAT 


unveiled by Mrs. A. Wannama- 
Cunningham, 


ker and Mr. F. P. 


-| Harley Z. Wooden, superin- 
tendent of the Michigan School 


At the same time June Pliska, &/ or the Deaf since 1939, has re- 
five year old, gave Miss Ford a|eigred that position to become 


bouquet of roses, saying “flow- 
ers for Miss Ford. 


-!the first executive secretary of 
the international Counct! of Ex- 


‘The honoured guest expressed |ceptional Children. Wallace J. 


her deep appreciation for this|Finch has been 


lovely gift. She sald that she superintendent of the Michigan 
had always admired the work|School to succeed Mr. Wooden. 


of Mr, MacDonald but never 
dared to hope to own one of his 


paintings, Now that one was 
actualy hers she could ask £01 
nothing more. 


Dr. Frank H. Reiter, superin- 
tendent of the Clarke School 
rt Northampton, 

Massachusetts, retired at the 


Following the close of forma-|T. Pratt was ‘appointed super- 
Lites, a pleasant social time was intendent of the Clarke School 
spent, and the renewing of old |to maceeed Dr, Reiter. * 


acquaintances. The committee 
tn charge of the “at home” was: 


‘Mr. Frank P. 


son, 


-—+— 
SENIOR PARTY ENJOYED 
‘The pupils of the Sento 


School presented a smart and| 
groomed sppearance on 


well 
the evening of Wednesday, Nov- 


ember 22 when they eagerly 


», Cunningham, Mrs. 
A. Wannamaker, Miss Marjorie 
L. Hegle, and Mr. John W. Hodg- 


Dr, Richard @. Brill has been 


ir 


jum for the anticipated event— 


Ti 
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23 
ut 
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—David Forrest, SV. 
Mr, Simmons delighted all 
the children in the intermediate 


icks. 


pice paper agin 


Bi 3 
| PE rae 


eh, 
ao 
ange 


ia bog 
ult ale 


Bene 


High- 


Ber in Oe ch 


swimming at 


Eeard, We. had a good, 


My mother did not me 


met Joan. —Shellagh 


My girl friend, Betty 


i 


g 
Z 
i 


aGage gsr yeeapad 
9 igltlegdi® 


ups 


ETE 


Barrie Flyers 
Hivere\ ates practicing 


i buy noes, ormuge a0 


gum.and potato chips,.We shall] 


ve oe ais 


ol 
meant fg 
ue 


plumbing 


sii nile 


iti 
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fg 
Fd 
ul 
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| Peet 
ce terior 
naeag  “SERass 
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t downtown. I] Barrie 


We went 
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(Continued on 


T used a train map and 


October 28, 


y 


Premier St. Laurent Visits 
Belleville : 
t. The momument was built] 
‘the Belleville Armour- 
people came to Bell- 
fo see Prémier st 
—Kennéth Searzon 4A. 


eville. 


large. The 

the Main 

All round | eville 
id. of our school. 

theson, 4A.|Laurent 


—Ksy Mat 


Building- 


the school there are large lawns|lawn of 
beautifal maple trees.|ies... Many 


4s south-west and the| ment 
and very 
We are prou 


ry 
See saatn 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 6) 
stretched elghteen. feet across 
thes front blackboard. Mr. Chard 
divided 1¢,.0f into equal parts| 


the fun began, We had to 
search for pictures of products 
and historical things. Mr. Chard 


‘My part of the map of Canada 
foundiand. First I had 


and trees, moose and deer in the 
the centre. I found a good pic- 
ture map in the file, I copied 
Cabot's tower at St John’s, 
some old ships, and @ 
ferry at Port.aux Busques. I was 


—Lols McFarland, 34. 


1 did Gaspe on the right. We 
had some trouble making our 
ae join our neighbours. I ask- 


8 
Hed 
leet i 
gertlea 
Perera 
bibcaal 


grec 
ra 
Ha 
BREE S 
til 


Northern Ontario is entirely 
within the Laurentian High-) 


land, and exhibits: the general 
characteristics. of that high- 
land. It is, for the greater part, 
8 vast region of forests, mineral 
lands, lakes, and rivers. In spite 
of ® great loss of trees through | 
foreat fires and great cuts, it is 
still very large and supplies us’ 
with pulp-wood. I drew: large 
‘pulp and paper factotles at 
Kapuskasing and Lroquols Falls 

mines of Northern On- 
tario are even now producing in 
immense quantities, such as 
nickel at Sudbury. We also drew 
a large mine at Kirkland Lake. 

"The farming lands are scanty 
and for the most past produces: 
Uttle. 

Northern Ontario has many 
beautiful spots and consequent 
‘ly has thousands of United Sta- 
tes visitors every year. The 
Jakes and streams are full of 
trout; the forests rich with wild 
game. I put a gateway to the 
‘North at North Buy gnd many 
fishermen at the north of the 
map. : 

Northern Ontario holds the 
key of all Ontario both for 
beauty and for wealth. My map 
had lots of variety but I had to 
get Julla’s help in doing some 
of the drawing. 

—Joyce Bertling 3A. 


. My map was from Sault Ste. 
Marle to Kenora. This country 


Eline told me about them 
because her father is a fire 
ranger. At Fort William I drew 
large grain elevators and a big 
‘oat beside the elevator. I guess 
that was all. I know it was hard 
for me to draw. 

—James Baskerville 3A. 


—Charles Denomme, 3A.’ 


T drew a picture of Saskatoon. 


Led I copied it from Mr. Chard’s 


Her Neigh- 


I drew a picture map of 
Alberta. I drew some pictures 
of wheat fields, grain elevators, 

with herds of 


Fs ‘THE CANADIAN 
POD OPPPDEDODERAAIPRPOL LD LELDIDED DL DLADA ALLL LSI I IOP, 


which we drew, were put on the 
wall too. They all look a0, lovely, 
—Joyce McPherson, 3A, 


I coloured the ocean blue. I 


Lad 
itu 
ie 
att 
see 


it was all finishéd, 
hong it on the picts 
ing. Shortly afterwards many 


uF 
i 


As we continued to study our 
country, we often looked up at 
cour class map to get-a better 


yet unborn, for we have never 
met with such a complete gram- 
mar of English language in 30 
small a space. Old as well as 
young should commit these 
lines to memory, for by their 
it will be difficult, if not im~ 

, for them to fall into 
errors concerning parts of 


L 


‘Three Uttle words you often see 
Are articles #, an, and the. 


mm. 
Adjectives show the Kind of 
As great, small, pretty, white or 
brown. 


I 


wv 
Instead of nouns ghe pronouns 


stand, 
Her head, his face, your arm,|£00d 
band, 


my 


v, 

Verbs tell us something to be 
done, etre 

‘To read, count, laugh, sing or 
run. - 


How things, are done the ad- 
verbs tell, Fd 


Goninctions Joh the things 
together, 


As men and women, wind or 
weather, 


v—OL 
‘The preposition stands before 
A noun, as in, or through, the 
door. 
m 
The interjections show surprise, 
As oh! how pretty! ah! how 


‘the whe 
le are called nine parts 
wren print 
ig, writing, ie 
ing, each. soit 


—(Taken from The West Vir- 
ginig Tablet, March, 1950) 


BEAVER THE PIONEER 
By W. J. STINSON 
In 1943, I had my first oppor- 


vestigated and found that the 
beaver had built a large dam on 


<THE CHRIST SPIRIT IN 
DAILY LIFE 
(Continued from Page 1) 
note how te spirit of Jesus fs 
manifesting Itself in th.s 
fnd in so many other. ways, In 


ee ie pore ngera 
‘$0 


radio, 13, 
and other discoveries, the whole 
world may soon be Lota el 
e feet of 


Christmas a Wishing-time 
‘Here's a welcome to Wishing- 

‘Time! A good word for wasning 

time!,. For Christmas-time is 

wi -time all the world 

over! Let it come to us in the 

white robes of winter time—the 


more the world's great Wishing- 
tome. 


I love to be out on the street 


body 
cult to jostle one’s way along. 
For the movements‘of the beni e 


fic became blocked in consequ- 
ence. 

But as I drifted along on the 
current of the crowd, and ca- 
ught the fragments of conver- 
sation that fell upon my ears 
tm passing, it to me 
that everybody was wishing. 
‘wish you a Merry Christmas!” 

“A Happy New Year's’ 
“Compliments of the Season!” 

Clearly, then. Christmas-time 

is Wishing-time! At this season 


we do not do it well, it is cer- 
tainly not for want of practice. 
‘We are at it from early morn- 
ing untit late at night. 

A seasonable greeting 1s tuck- 


twa good thing to observe 
Chrigtmas Day. The. mere 


marking of times and seasons;| 
-|when men agree-to stop work 


and make merry together is a 


way wise and wholesome custom. It 


helps one to feel the. supremacy! 
‘of the common life over. the in- 
harsh | dividual life. It reminds 8 man 
‘to set his own little watch, now: 
land then by the great clock of 
humanity which runs on. sun 
time. 


But there is a better thing 
than the observance of Christ- 


jmas day, and that is, keeping: 
Christmas, * 


Are you willing to forget what: 


your duty in the forground; 
aee that your fellowmen are 
as real as you are, and 


Z 


ment of the untverse, and look 
around you for a place where 
you can sow'a few seeds of hsp-j 
piness—are yor to do 
these things "even fora day? 
‘Then you can keep Christmas. 


‘And if you keep tt day.by day} 


‘why not always? 


But you can never keep it 
alone. —Henry Van Dyke 


oes 
MADAME CURRIE 
1867-—=1934 
Poland 
“SMarle Curle’s name will be 


lekiy immortal as Jong as the human 


Tace exists, not only because the 


physics, but also because radl-/ 


‘um in the hands of the medical, 
aby men has become # power- 
ful instrument of healing”. 

‘You have heard so much re- 
cently about the atomic bomb 
and Its awful power to destroy, 
that while you probably can not, 
understand it, you are at least, 
intensely interested in the atom! 
and {its power--whatever the 
atom is. 


‘The girls will be especially 
interested in the story of the 
‘woman who did so much to dis- 
cover radium and its use in cur~ 

disease and lengthening 


ed into the closing sentences of 
every letter that we write; every 
handshake’ is accompanied by 
the expression of a timely wish; 
and even if, in passing each 
other on the streets, we do not 
pause to shake hands, we at 
_ Teast find time ‘to toss our. 
good wishes to ench other as we 
hurry on, —Exchange. 


——— 


Keeping Christmas 
ROMANS XIV.6: He that re- 


gardeth the day regardeth ft 


< 


unto the Lord. 


ing 

human life. Here is a brief story 
of this great woman hero, for 
her life waa shortened by her 
years of-hard work and priva- 
Yon and exposure to the power 
of radium. 


Marya Sklodovaka was born 
in Warsaw, Poland, of parents 
of noble birth, membets of the 
lesser land-owning nobility, 
made poor, however, by the 
conditions in Poland. Her fa- 
ther was a professor of Boyaicd 
in a high echool for boys. Marya 
learned to read at four years of 
Lind She was,a great student 

a remarkable memory, 


In 1891 Marie.was able to go 
to, Paris to the great and fa- 
mous University of Sorbonne. 


degree-in physics arid in math- 
matics, living in cold attics in 
the cheapest possible. - way, 
sometinies -for weeks Living on 
buttered Ibread and tes. 


-~In'1695 she married Pierre 


three 
possible furniture, 
great diMculty was to get suf- 


jour|fictent time to work, every day 


seeming too short. 
‘Their first child, born in 1896,|5ands 


the end of 1807 Marie had her| 
two university degrees and her 
teacher's diploma, permitting 
her to teach in France. Now she| 
had to decide on a subject in 
original research to lead to her 
doctor's degree 


is now known as radio-activity, 
the pecullar power possessed by! 
the elements known as uranium 
and thorium. For a laboratory 


pitch blende and was one of the 
‘most costly substances in the 
‘world, 


This gram of redium-about 
one-fifth of a teaspoonful—was 
valued at $150,000, But {ta power 


ying. 
could acquire millions for them- 
selves. Or they could dedicate 
it to the use of humanity, They 
finally decided to give it to the 
general good. 

In 1903 came one outstanding 
award. The Nobel Prize in Phy- 
ics was awarded, half to Marle 


their discoveries in radlo-activ- 
ity. Madame Curle had become 
the first celebrated woman 
scientist in the world. Later her| 
daughter also won the Nobel 
Prize. In: 1911 Marie Curle was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 

‘This double award 
of the Nobel Prize. has never 
been won by any other person, 
man or woman. 


| 


|, Marie, decided to study what}; 


-A crushing blow. fell upon 
‘Marie Curie in‘ 1006 in the sud- 
den. death of her husband in a 
street accident.No honour could 
‘make up for. this loss of the hus- 
band she had loved so dearly, 
for|But in May of that year: she was 


sorahip of Physics at the Sor- 
bonne. to occupy the position 
which had been created. for her 


that university in its-650 years. 
Other honours fouowen in great 
numbers from many ‘countries. 
Twice she amé tot to ‘tte ‘United 
States to recelve a precious 
gram of radium presented to 
her by the women of the United 
Btates and by friends and ad- 
malrers. 


‘This great heroine with her 
years of unceasing toll and pri- 
‘vation has made the world hap- ° 
pier, ‘saving the Uves of thou- 

affiicted with cancer 
through the operation of .those 
marvellous radium rays. 


—Taken from “Heroes of 
Health” published by the 
Health League of Canada. 


was known, about 1752, 
Skaes Corners. In 1842, . the 


x unity became a - village, 
ng “its: ib Ramee 
‘Ocha ws. derived. from Soe Indi= 
an word meaning “t place of 


crossing,” and, in 24, ‘was in- 
corporated as a city. Oshawa 
has a fine harbour; and, in the 
early-days of sailing vessels, was 
‘an important port for the ship- 
ment of grain to American ports 
across Lake Ontario, 


‘With manufacturing posal- 
bilities early becoming appar- 
ent, foundarles and machine 
shops were established; and 
Oshawa has now become # mo- 
dern industrial city, widely - 
known. as the home of General 
Motors of Canada. During 
‘World War IL, its industries 
were geared almost 100% for 
the manufacture of War suppll- 
es, when mechanized military 
vehicles rolied in endless pro- 
cession from the assembly lines, 


Expellent railroad facilities 
are provided by two of the lar- 
gest railway systems in the 
world, the Canadian National 
and the Canadian Pacific; and 
@ modern, four-lane highway 
Unks it with Ontario's vast net- 
work of paved roads. resulting 
in effective truck transporta- 
ton. 

‘Nestled at the foot of a “high 
range of hills, Oshawa extends 
to the blue waters of Lake On- 
teario, and 4s surrounded. by 
Deautiful “fertile areas where 
farming In all its aspects-pro- 
‘vides the inain rural activity. 

Well served by churches, 
schools and perks, a fitting 
‘background Is provided for the 
cultur® .development of its 
youth and citizens. 


—Official Weekly Road Bulletin 
‘of Ontario, 
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VOLUME LIX 


(ALGONQUIN PARK 


“For the benefit, advantage| nis 


and enjoyment of the people of 
the Province.” 


Today, despite the passage of 
the years, the encroachment of 
civilization and the rapid yearly 


‘It j a monument, preserved 
tor all time, to the men whose 
and foresight | more 


steadily rising 
residents within ita boundaries. 


During twelve month per- 
Department of 
show 


non-residents representing ¢v- 
ery state in the United States 
the countries of Cubs, 


partment of Crown lands, now 
the Department of Lands and 


moose 
of extinction and many lakes 
were almost depleted of fish. 


Yet today in this vast tract, 


catch 
species of wildlife native to 
Ontario in all sections of the 
Park. 


Lands Forests which has 
the ity of administ- 
ration and protection, and rig- 

special Park 


for the Muskoka, Petawawa, 
Bonnechere and waska, 
Rivers, and these could be pro- 
tected. » 
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stands would 
been denuded and its wildlife 
Instead, 


General, it provides the Prov- 


tituted ita total strength, to an 
organization of 1055 police of- 
ficers today. The 


of this vast store of mineral 
‘wealth, criminal elements in- 
filtrated the ranks of the miners 


‘as necessity arose in lo- 
ities, constables invested 
with provincial $1 7 


‘Tt was during the re-organi- 
zation in 1940 that the high- 


kindness in conveying this 
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Honouring Miss Catherine Ford, | 


“Instyuctors,an “At Home" to 


ponour. Migs Catherine Ford, 


Mr. J. G.. Deméza, B.A. B. 
Paed, Assistant Superintendeht, 
who Js at the University. of 
Manchester, England atudying 
methods of teaching the deaf 
sent the ‘following message: 
Dear Mr, Morrison: 

“gince I-cannot in person foln 


al 
August was held. A report take wite ‘the other members of the 


from The Ontario, Inteliigen 
‘was published in the December 
issue of The Canadian. ‘ 


ario School for the Deaf, re-. 
presented the Department. 
* However, Mr. Rivers sent the 


following message. which ‘was 
read by the Superintendent, Mr. 
W. 3. Morrison, 
“ag Goperititendent of Profes- 
stonal Training In the Depart- 
Tam deeply 
remarkable 
therine Ford 


I regfet tliat other’ duties pre- 
vent me from being present, but 
L te Mr.” Morrison's 


close Btidy of special methods 


for inistracting deat children. 
Bo skiifdily did she“spply those 
methntis that she e a re- 
cognized authority in the field. 


Progress, and 

things with conscientious care, 

chéertul humour, sand great 
heart. Little wonder, then 

that we feel that Miss. Ford be- 


TEESE: 
are 


staff’ in paying tribute to Miss 
Ford on November 30th would 
you eso kind a3 to express to 


those of us who would endea- 


following message: 
“On behalf of Mrs. Clarke and 


8 


Bia 
ne 
c 

z 

& 
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cation. I 
both as 
visor and also as & woman. 


well-earned rest.” + 


vour to follow in her footsteps, Marjorie Hegle, 


In the short time that’ my) prs. Annie Wannamaker, and 
wife and I were privileged -to| sessrs, F: P, Cunningham and 


Si gem Or ie eon 


MISS FORD SUPERVISING A SFEECH LESSON 


During the school year "1949- 


will serve as an inspiration t0/ 1959 a committee of the Asso- 


clation consisting of Misses 
Nurse, 


last summer, we were struck|ningham as chairman received 
with the ready wit and fresh-|contributions from friends of 
ness of spirit which she brought |wiss Ford for the purpose of 
to her task as well as her deep | establishing 

understanding of the problems)scholarship. This 
confronting teachers of the/of. approximately $10.00 each 
deaf. An influence such as hers| will be awarded annually to a 
will be an enduring one at the|toy and a-girl in the senior 


the Catherine Ford 
scholarship’ 


les of the ‘Junior School 
“who have made the: greatest 


‘Mr, HL J. Clarke, BA. formerjeffort in Speech ‘and Speech 
inspector of public schools who} Reading and have achieved sat- 
had: inspected ‘the Ontarlolistactory progress.” The first 
‘School for the Deaf for the De-|awards were made at ths close 
partment of Education sent the/of school in June when Miss 


Ferd made the presentations. 
In order that pupils’ and: 
emunded ah! 


fplaque’has teen placed in the 
jower hall of the school, In pre- 
senting the plaque-Mr. J. W. 
Hodgson read the following ad- 


wea making my first In-/dress after which the unvelling 


was done by Milss Marjorie 
Hegle. 

“Last March it was my pleas- 
ant duty as chairman of the 


ad 
portunity to ite y= | Programme ,committee to re- 
vice cred ee eae view possible ways of su.tably 
Ing to the ‘cause of deaf edu-| Honouring Miss Ford. 

m her very highly’ 
instructor, a super-|with and taken my training 


Having ved in residence 


from her, I personally felt that 


It is my sincere hope that she|I was greatly indebted to this 
my be long spared‘to enjoy her|areat lady. Who of us can for- 


get the efficient manner in 
jwhich she went atout her dally 
tasks, painstakingly arrang~ 
ing lessons, diagnosing, testing, 
and prescribing as only one 


clation of Teachers and. Ins- 
tructors, Mr. A.J. could who had her heart in her 


work, Nor can we forget the 
hours she spent shopping for 
Her boys, the sleepless nights 


“As past. president of our Tea-\spent nursing her charges 
eat na es sae ere fe ae 
Se are eee ieebee' of exe| ae atte, annie aoe, Gas 


t with which ashe was 


respect 
ecutive meetings. Miss Ford was |tield by ck and slow lear- 
m member of that execut.ve pee bye aera ane 


of Education whom she loyally/of many policies. 


ting you wif 
ship in the 
ken of aj 


inception.” 


dance, Miss Ford,” ter- 
mining factor in the Saaption idea of a perpetual scholarship 


Out of such thoughts the 


was born. It was.most gratifying 
to. find that we were giving 
voice to so many of lke mind. 
We realized that we were Leing 


have been ‘uppermost in your) Jiceq by friends to translate 


‘Teachers and Instructors of the 
Ontario B¢hool for the Deaf 
take great pleasure in presen- 
a Life Member-|alone. 

tion as a to- {cd you! 
tion for your|ber of heart-warming testimon- 
Interest and service since iis|!als expounding Miss Ford's 


thelr gifts into some tangitle 
form. 

Nor were they monctary gifts 
. Cunningham inform- 
committee of the num- 


virtues, tireless devotion, 


ns atall 
“Ford's werk a Pt 


Christian charity and love for 
her children. 

‘These many gifts of her fri- 
ends both present and in far 
‘distant places have been trans- 
lated into the scholarship which 
bears her name. We had not 
anticipated Miss Ford's retire- 
‘ment last June. We are'so hap- 
py that she made the first pre- 
sentation and hope she will 
come back for many more. 

Your committee felt that the 
mere presentation of an annual 
award was too-easily forgotten 
yntil the” succeeding year. We 
wished therefore to have some 


‘waich would bear witness to our 
high regard and be a fountain 
of encouragement for our child- 


e ding many 
a pupik'a zealous Christian ex- 
ample, who sacrified her every 
spare moment, her knowledge, 
her ability, her-means, and her 
very health to her calling: In 
truth “she gave every talent ahe 
possessed” for their benefit, 

Will you rise ind'es and gen- 
tlemen as we + to the 
school this indestructible. sym- 
bol of our esteem for Miss Ford. 

‘Which reads 

To Commemorate the 
Establishment of the 
Catherine Ford Scholarship 
By the Friends of 

MISS CATHERINE FORD 

In Recognition of 42 Years’ 
Service as a Devoted Teacher 
and Friend of the Children of 

this Schoo! 

“All Her ‘Talents She Gave, 
‘withholding None” | 
Ontarlo School for the Deat 

June 1950 


Mz. L. E. Morrison presented 
Mss Ford with o replica of the 
Plaque which was made in the 
print shop and read the follow-" 
ing address: 

“We realze that while you 
cherish the thought of this Im- 
pressive plaque which will hang 
on our walls, yet we think you 
would like to have some remem~- 
trance of it for your own home. 
We are asking you to accep 
this simple replica, which was 
made in the print shop by Ger- 
ald Martel, one of our best wor- 
kers and framed in the wood- 
working shop by Mr. Vaughan 
and his boys. , 

{Continued on Page’) 


constant reminder in evidence 


PREPARATORY. I SR. 
MRS. CAMERON 


‘To-day 1s Wednesday, It is 


I saw three cars. I Uke mow. 
Michael DeLaFranier. 


* Gloria May got a tricycle from 
home: It came in a big box. 


| ned a| Margaret Morgan likes to sing! 
came to see the Nativity Play. 
be in 


‘He al 
frult with his little classmates. 
Bruce likes them to say “Thank 


* the Zoo, 
PREPARATORY IE 


Mids @. DILLON'S CLASS 


IT saw a dog. I drew a house. 
—Peter Grant. 


Yesterday was Tuseday. Last 

night we went to the movies (MISS R. VanALLEN) 
‘To-day is Wednesday. Bante ‘Things We Do 
Claus will come. gris 


‘The 
Melvin Lapinnaky.|many books. They 
Last night we went to, the| ‘fs And peste patterns for 
movies, To-morrow “afternoon |PDOOK covers. They put eyelets in 
Murray, Ruth and I shall go books. 


| 


ey 


go home. —Ruth Massicotte.| 7. cook them to make apple 
I saw. Mr. Morrison’a“car. I] sauce, apple butter, apple jelly 
drew a car, —Murray Brolley.]and pies. 


zg 


and talk. Her mother and father a 


Cider 


+l esta, ‘shail go home. ‘There are 

Banta Claus came, We lke Friday T Giverny. Clayton, {i008 of wood because there are 

os ©: 7°: | poked at books. Santa Ciaus| cedar, a fain, 

id at ta Claus ash are used for building 

Dor day te Tuseday, Mis. Com wil come. Saturda: houses because they are strong. 
eron gave candy We iamson, | mother and’ father will come. Lead pencils are made from|ev 

—Gall —Tommy Walch.|cedar. Maples, oak, cherry and 

‘Tie “wun is’ shining. "Taare 1s — walnict Are asad foe turmlare 

snow on because they polish. Cherry 

—Margaret Jane Gregg. PREPARATORY I JE. and cedar are red wood. Bhiog- 

saw the pageant, We liked Nae SS ore matforman Rattan, 4A. 


were angels. = Pat tera from her mother. The ‘The Monarch Batterfy Takes 

birthday was December 5.|t#fS have many pletures in) Long Trip 
wed a pony. them. Busan knows when her| Many birds fly south for the 
y- ouise Harley.| mother sews, gges shopping and) winter. Many monareh butter- 
we ciutéspal tee: thal res : files fly south too. They go to 
See t Roberta California, because it is warm. 
Christmas tree was pretty. Ferguson got a build |Thousands of monarch butter 
une Pliska,|ing tower from her . flies fly many hi ‘miles to 
was very happy. She got new|caurcrnia. They start their trp 

I got a box. I like a box. gloves too. alles 

Peter Morden. pain oes Son the way: Sisy 
LeBrun likes to monarch butterfiles 
Raymonde ba Hes 
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fa made from apples. is covered with snow. 
of the apple is call-|The wind makes big snowdrifts. 
, We wear warm clothes in winter 
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SENIOR READING AND 
LITERATURE 
(MISS W. HUFFMAN) 
Radotph 


brown nose. 2 
‘We liked the story very much. 
our reading 


fish, bess, muskies, pike, speck- 

led trout," rainbow trout and|them and then we wrote the 

lake trout. following stories about Rudolph. 
—Christina Bennett, 4A. —Marahall 7% 


Beene I 
Tt was the day before Christ- 
hills covered 


i, | child.” 


DEATH OF DR. GORDON Cc 
CALDWELL 


Suffering a heart attack, Dr. 
Gordon ©. ,Caldwell, died sud- 
J denly at his home, 209 Albert 
Btreet,. Belleville, on Friday, 
December 29th. 2 
_ Dr. Caldwell was. appointed 
‘aentist, part-time, at the OSD. 
from September 1939. From 
‘Bepterther 1939 to June 1944 the 
children were taken to Dr. Cald- 
‘@pll'n office in Belleville. From 


+. At the close of school Dr. 
Caldwell seemed to be in good 
health. Consequently his death 
was a.great shock to his B5- 
sociates at the Ontarlo School 
4or the Deaf and: especially.to 
the children. 

‘The funeral service was held 
on Monday, January ist with 
interment in Belleville cemet- 


further from the truth; her 

faith in the system for which 

she so uncompromisingly stands 

- has never wavered, and we sre 

pleased to te able to help throu- 

* git the publicity of “The Silent 

World” in making this known. 
Ber ‘letter reads as follows: 

Air Mail, 30th October, 1950 

Dear Dr. Van Antwerp 

‘My attention has been drawn 

. to @ statement, attributed to 

you and published in the Proce- 

edings of the South African Na- 


‘This must be a source of re- 
assurance - to students and 
parents alike. 

‘This value of your scho>! was 
so convincingly. demonstrate 
in the course of the programme 
provided for the afternoon. Tac 
splendid development of a keen 
wider avenues of interpretation! 
of the happinesses of iife than! 
many Of us were prepsted ts 
acknowledge. The high stand- 
ard of organization of the 
ccurge in raythmics and the 
correspond.ng standards of ac- 
hievement of the students,— 
demonstrated in the exercises, | 
the rhythm bands and 
dancing—is a credit to the 
school, indeed. 

In my visits to teachers since 
the Institute I have talked with 
@ number who had visited your 


‘My husband and I have very, 
happy memories of your visit 
to us and believe that this 
statement must be a misquota- 
ton. We should like to re- 
affirm the faith that we hold 
as teache! - @ faith that has 
been ed by extensive 
of seeing work in 


were most enthusiastic on the 
advances which had been or- 

in the interval. We wish 
to congratulate you and your 
staff, and your students: and 
‘those parents who have been 59. 


Inspector of Public Schools. 
$15,700 FOR CLINIC OF ADULT 
HEARING 


An adult hearing clinic, alded 
‘by-a grant of $15,700 fromthe: 
Atkinson Charitable Founda- 
tion, will te opened at St.-Mich- 
ael’s Hospital early this year. 


The silent World, 
Oficial Journal of the National 
Institute for the Deaf,-London, 


of 175 teachers from the in 
spectorate of Northumberland 
and Durham on November 24th. 


the University of - Toronto as 
adviser on acoustics and elec- 
tronics, Miss W. Jones, R.N. has 
been chosen as audiologist. An 
{oltial grant of $10,900 will be 
made to the clinic for equip- 
ment and personnel, with two 
later grants of $4,200. 

—The Globe and Mall, 
‘Toronto, January 8, 1951. 


HONOURING 
MISS CATHERINE FORD 
- (Continued from Page 2) + 
‘Miss Ford, I have been asso- 
‘ciated with you here at this 
school for over twenty years. On 
many occasions your’ under- 
standing and ‘advice have been 
source of inspiration to me. It 
jeasure to make 


that appreciation that some sa 
terval has elapsed since ‘the 
visit. 

From ‘the work of Grade I 
through to that of Grade VIII, 
seen the morning, 


after seeing how much was be- 
ing accomplished among 
those who have to learn how to 


“When you came to Belleville, 
‘Misa Ford, in the autumn of 


from school progress, and the 
achievement of new avenues of 
expression - must have most 


you anticipated a future where 
in a large part of forty-two 


sense of rhythm offered much], 


th: |, 


school on a former occasion, All | 


GEORGE F. STEWART 
Cn January 21st., Mr. George 
F. Stewart, former teacher, of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
and editor of Tue 
celebrated his 92nd. birthday. 
While .not as vigorous as in his 
active, days of teaching and 
editing, Mr. Stewart fs in rea- 
sonably. good health and enjoys 
reading as in former years. MF. 
Stewart and Mrs. Stewart, a 
few years younger than her 
husband, live with thelr daugh- 
ter at 77 Highland Avenue, 
Belleville. ° ‘Sas 


years after 
teaching staff that the name 
Ontarlo- Institution for ~ the 


superintendent under whom 
in his annual report 


{you served, 
of {907, referred to oral teach- 


ing as one of the new features 
introduced that year, only. six 
oral classes in a total of seven- 


annual repo: 
1911 stated that 140 pupils were 
in manual classes and 103 pupils 
in oral classes. By 1923 or twelve 
years later he was able to. say, 
*A visitor of Mfteen years ago, 
t visited this school 
hardly recognize 


ing gives. 

supervising teacher in charge 
of teacher training, you-had a 
major part-in.the change of 
methods of teaching that had 
been made. fe 

As you studied methods’ of 
teaching the deaf at Clarke: 
School, Northampton, Masssa~ 
chusetts under Dr. - Caroline 
Yale the following quotation 
written by Mrs. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell as a foreword to-a 
booklet, “The Story of the Rise 
of the Oral Method” published 
in 1888, has special meaning. 
She said, “My father, (Honour- 


tonal Council for the Deaf. You 
are reported as having said that 


gratifying value in the esta- 
Dilshment of self-copfidence. 


years would be deyoted to being 
‘a mother to some one hundred 


able Gardiner G. Hubbard)’ de- 
, (Continued on Page 5) 


. Some true, some light, but! 
every one of them. 
Stamped with the image of 

‘the King.” 


Reference is made to the sec- 
ond article as you depicted 
there ‘the problems of the resi- 
dential.school as you had learn- 
ed them by working in residence 
and classroom over ® long per- 
‘od of thhe. Both articles re- 
veal your kindness of 
high ideals, concern for every’ 
child and high standards of 
accomplishment as a final goal. 
It would seem that the words 
of Mra. Browning might be sp- 
plicable to you; even the name 
has significance: 
the) ‘she never found fault with 
you, never implied. 
‘Your wrong by her right; and 
yet men at her side. 
Grew ‘nobler, girls purer, as 
through the whole town. 
‘The children were gladder 
that pulled at her gown. 
My Kate 
None knelt at her feet, con- 
fessed lovers in thrall. 


they used that was all; 
men teachers to 
deaf children. tL 
In the Ontario Excelsior, 
June, 1934, @ student p -| | But the charm of her pre- 
tion, you reviewed Important sence was left when she 
Advances in Education at the went. 
Ontario School for the Deaf. 
You Usted ‘fifteen and most, if 
not all, of these became effect- to recog- 
ive after 1908. 
Briefly the fifteen items were: 
of schoo! name, intro- 
‘method, 


My Kate 


tension of vocational program- 

me, improvement in’ grading, 

better selection and training ot 

teachers and smaller classes, 

use of an audiometer for test- 

ing hearing, introduction of 
instructio! 


go to you for your vision and}to enjoy what you have not. 
leadership. i had at the OSD. time for 
rest. But we do not want you to 
forget this district where you 
have sperit so much of your ac- 
tive Ufe. As you have always 
been a great admirer of the 
artistic work of our local artist, 
Manly MacDonald we ask you 
deat|to accept this oil painting the 
beauties of which you can share) 


with your friends.” 
ildren and the latter to 
teachers of handicapped child- M’ss Ford replied to the many 
ren: At the conclustion of your | addresses with her character- 
oted Dr.|istic humour and command of 
uage. She expressed deep 
mn for the oll paint- 


4 itself as) aasc 
in the hearing and that no time|the deaf for so many years. 
and monsy are which 

* make for the higher exp! 
‘of that soul. “Tennyson has it(Deaf in common with o! 
rightly”, you said, as you quot-|schools is associated with three 
ed: ganizations ‘United 


g ci in the 
“cFor good they are-and bad,|States_having to do with the 
and like to coins. education of deaf children. The 


j Belleville, Ontario 
‘They knelt more to God than! n.4- ytiss Ford: 


{ 
Your friends and associates 


‘The Ontario School for the}: 
ther!” 


‘The CatherinePord Scholarship Plaque 


presidents of these organiza-|were first established on this 


|tons, at the request of the|side of the Atlantic the names 


Superintendent, sent messages of certain educators have "been 
to be read on this occasion and| recognized as sytabols of pro- 
are as follows: gress, of achievement, and of 
Miss Catherine Ford leadership in- the education of 
Ontario School for the Deat, | the deaf. . 
Many of those responsible for 
the success and pre-eminence 
of the American system of edu- 
cation for deaf children have 
teen women. Who can forget 
‘the influence and the contribu- 
years. tions of such great teachers as: 
‘of one's country as you have|Dr. Caroline Yale; Dr. Elizabeth 
over the past. forty-two years |Peet; Edith Pitegerald; Sarah 
fs an even greater privilege. !Harvey Porter: Jeannette Ch- 
ristmas; Enfield Joiner; Bessie 
have no doubt but thatl;onard; Jennie L. Henderson; 
Edith M. Buell; Mabel Ellery 
Adams and a number of others. 
Now another great name 
must be added to this impress- 
fre -list, that of Miss Catherine 
Ford! “The outstanding worl 
which Miss Ford hes accom- 
plished at the Belleville School 
bas long been known and 
highly regarded by her co- 
workers in the States. Indeed. 
she 1s often thought of as the 
Caroline Yale of Canada. Now 
‘A professor of Greek, who had feat tals onlaeenee caereee 
taught many years at  soutD-| tion in our profession, we shall 
ern university, was greeted ONE | miss her influence as well ax her 
articles in The Canadian. We 
congratulate her for a job well 
done and wish for her many 
happy and restful years ahead. 
The results of her accomplish- 
ments will live interminably in 
the lives of her teachers and 
pupils. 


EE 


Very sincerely yours, 
ETHEL A. POORE. 
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President Convention of Ameri- 
OU} can Instructors of the Deaf. 


Mr. W. J. Morrison, Supt. 
Dear Mr. Morrison, 

Tt has come to my attention 
’ that the Ontario School for the 
That, you have the finest|Deat will honor Miss Catherine 
reward that a teacher could Ford on Thursday, November 
ever receive. 30th. The occasion, I believe, 1s 

to give recognition to the won- 
Your former pupils revere/derjul service ahe has rendered 
the education of the deaf dur- 
ing the forty-two years in th's 
special field. 

On behalf of the Volta Speech 
Association, may I add a tribute 
to Miss Ford. I have known her 
for many years and have always 
1s} teen impressed with the good, 

common sense philosophy re- 
garding the education of the 
deaf which she has fostered. 
Gifted with a fine insight as to 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Mr. W. J. Morrison, Supt. 
Bince schools for the deaf 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 3) 


A When 
tig. All the Uttle deer were|home, all the other, reindeer 


playing, skating coasting -and}saw him. 
climbing the willows. 


“One Little deer was not allow. | irom his 


edo play in the games, The |litde reindeer were ery Sorry 
other reindeer called him they had teased 


Santa 


names. 
“Ha Ha! Look at . Rudolph, |lead his sleigh on all dark, fog- 


look at his big red shiny nose.” a 


Radolph cried, he. wished his 
nose*was-brown and smal} and 


Scene I BOYS’ SPORTS 
‘The (QUR. J..BOYD) 
Rudolph was lonesome. a 


other Jistle deer would not play 


Doreen Brown. |e game. 


“Banta and his reindeer teams and played a sixty game 


started on his . He could not: = good 
se Oe not eee. Very ‘were played and It.gave most of 
me 


go 
well, He hit so! 
‘He was almost kill 


tops of trees.|the boys 


Beene IV 
Santa tripped: and 
im the dark. He cot 
the right presents. He could not | Thompso 


presents in time. =» 
Banta asked Rudolph to light 


the way for hm aud his rein- diegvery of the Dome Mine 
"Margaret Kirkness|that instigated the great Por- 
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Rudolph at the| the rich 
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i} in front. and. 


stumbled | DeRose, B. “Hemp- 
wuld not see| hill, G. Martel, J. Winterhalt, W. 


. Rudolph| Hollinger Mine; and, later, 
dy |= MecIntyre 


ct 


tudolph. 
said” Rudolph would 


Ey hitting | tice for the coming inter-schoo! 


mn and B. Houghton. 


staked 


Santa has no more trouble. 

He could see all the way by|minsted in the bullding of the 
Rudolph’s nose. City of Timmins. the last town 
He was mo glad and the rein-)i5) the ‘Porcupine Camp to:be 

deer too, because they can see.|*t 
—Robert Reid.| About the same period, claims’ 
were staked in ‘the Swastika 
Seeno Vi and Kirkland Lake areas. Kirk- 


has now 
tense production. The arduous 
Inbour of the canoe and pack 
trait is but a memory, having 


trails but on replaced by Fak, [Urns dspersed. ‘The. destruc 


road and air trarisportation; 
but the romance of the past 
still lingers and will not soon be 
forgotten.  —Officlal Weekly 
Road Bulletin of Ontario. ° 


FORT STE MARIE 


ture. . 
‘This is the story of Fort Ste. 


rians, 

n brave attempt to establish @|20 July 4th, 1648, at Teansos~ 
Christian empire ended in orgy |*#7e, 
lot ruthless savagery and tor-|July 4th, 1776, at 


there would have been ‘no 


or no July Ist, 1876 at Ottawa. 
For nearly two hundred years 


nate” Steuxt missionary | the ruins of Fort Ste. Marie lay 


outpost of the early seventeenth | forgotten, the property on wh- 


ich i stood passed into other — 


oldest historic ruins’ 
north of Mexico, and of tel Fee Teeulte aged gl 1939 that, 
aries, 


the University of Western Onta- 
rio, London, have completed ex- 
cavation of the ruins and the 
restoration of the. fort, one of 
the: oldest landmarks “on fhe:: 


this venture he enlisted the aid 
of the Church, and so it was that’ 
established their 


‘The most needed equipment 


ued, 
‘Wye River, Fort Ste. Marie, the in a school for the deaf is not 
strongest ‘fortification west of MSPs and books, bet sigcod: 


HONOURING 

M188 CATHERINE FORD 

(Continued trom Page 8) 
the probleins of deaf children 


- and equipped with a most ndap- 


table personality and splendid 
sense of humor, she has been 
able to bring, to our profession 
vital stimulation and inspira- 
tion. Cur profession will miss 
her, deeply and I am sure I 
peak for all teachers of 
the deaf in extending to Miss 
Ford .our gratitude for her 
professional contribution and 
sincere good wishes for a happy 
retired life. 
Sincerely yours, 

CLARENCE D. O'CONNOR 
President Volta Speech Associa- 
tion for the Deaf. 


‘Two. school magazines, viz 
Amercian Annals of the Deaf 
and. The Volta’ Review, publish 
ed in Washington keep educat- 
ors of the deaf informed on all 
aspects of education of deat 
children. Miss Ford had been a 
reader of these periodicals for 
forty-two years. The editors 
sent the following messages: 


To Miss Catherine Ford, 
“It has been Erought to my at- 
tention that you have comp‘e- 


‘THE CANADIAN 


proc ee ethno enh eee ett hte eetetttthetett ttt tt Cette ttt tei tttt teh eht tite t ett eb thee 


foliage in the Autumn of the/to “take the training” to teach 


ted forty-two years of service 
for the deaf in Ontario. Such 
an accomplishment in 8 school 
for students who can hear, 
would be a most enviable ach!- 
evement, but to attain such a 
record in a school for the deaf, 
actually means just twice that 
many years of service in terms 
of energy spent. Therefore, we 
congratulate you just twice as 
much as if your years of service 
had been spent tn some other 
fiold of academic activity, and 
I feel most certain’ that the 
many deaf boys and girls whom 
you have taught and the teach- 
ers of the deaf, not only in the 
Dominion of Canada, but in all 
parts of the British Empire, 
and in the United States, feel 
likewise. 

Insofar as the brightest col- 
ors of the sunset are reflected 
more vividly in the evening sky, 
so will the ’brightest colors of 
your thoughts in the evening 
of your life be those reflections 
of your work for the deaf people 
in Canada. It was our ‘mutual 
Beotch friend, Sir James Barry, 


who once said, “God gave us | that 


memories so we might have 
roses in December.” Likewise, 
It Is Canada that bas given us 
the maple trees, so we might 
have bouquets of multicolored 


year so as to brighten the gray 
Jandscape.. Thus I feel certain experience, 
that Canada will give to you|she trought with her a depth 
roses and maple.leaves in great 
abundance for the excellent) 
work you have so nobly per- 
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the deaf. Because she had had 
‘a number of years of a 
of understanding and an ap- 
preclation of the problems o 
the education of the deaf far 


formed in the educational fleld|teyond that of the o.her mem- 


of silence. 
Very truly yours, 
FOWRIE, V. DOCTOR 


the Deaf, 


Mr. W. J. Morrison, stint. 
Ontario Schoo! for the Deat, 
Belleville, Ontario. 


Dear Mr, Morrison: Tua 


pleasure. 


ampton were 
% gist 


Miss Ford herself. 


Having an opportunity to 
participate in honoring Miss/With us her delightful sense of 
Catherine Ford gives me great 


The qualities in Miss Ford 
which promipt her associates to 
honor her today. however, ex-jincrease and spread through 
tend far beyond her reputation 


bers of the training cla. But 
she did not use this knowlede 
to alienate herself from the in- 


Bditor, American Annals of ¢*perlenced members of the 


class, I remem’er vividly her 
shoring her * wisdom with us, 
g-Ving us, dally, deeper insight 
into the problems as they pre- 
sented themselves. Not only was 
she vitally interested in the 
more serious aspects of our life 
at Clarke School but she shared 


humor. Her fund of appropriate 
anecdotes lightened many an 


Although I have known Miss|Hcur for all of us. can still see 
Ford for a good many years, 1|*iss Yale's brown eyes twinkle 
have known her by reputation 
even longer. While she was still 
a student in the teacher-train- 
ing department at Clarke Rumor combined with her good 
School, my friends in North- 
we telling me about {humanitarian who has devoted 
who kept 
‘Miss Yale constantly entertain- 
ed (and occasionally somewhat ;2m4 her enthusiasm for her 
shocked) by her- inexhaustible |P 
fund of stories. Their reproduc-|*he training class of which I 
tons of some of the yarns were 
enhanced, later, when I had an 
lopportunity to hear them from 


and hear her chuckle as Fordy 
tdded to our merriment. Her 
wisdom, understanding, and 


common sense make her the 


her life to the education of the 
deaf. Her interest in teachers 


rofession has inspired not only 


was a member but also, thru 
the years, countless other 
teachers both in your country 
and mine. 


It 1s my hops that the spark 
which she kindled in us may 


‘the fresh tinder of new genera- 
tons of teachers, And may she 


as a story teller. No: one needs 
‘to be told that-it was largely her.) have, the. realization’: that. she 
contefiution, that has kept the|nas added not only to ‘our 
‘Ontarlo Sehoo! well in the fore-|F:ofessional stature ‘out also 
|ground among schools for the|-o our Keener enjoyment and 
deaf on the American contin-:Pleasure in giving speech and 
ent, Her akill in keeping in/ language to deat children. 
touch with progress, in the! wy Jove to Fordy and 
training of teachers, in giving | greeting and good wishes to you 
constructive advice to parents,|and those who are with you on 
in commanding the admiration | thuraday. 
of pups, have all been sub ects : ineabeie: 
or camment by people who]. i 
know her. Her retirement must|ARY ELIZABETH NUMBERS 
necessarily leave a great gap in 
jthe ranks. 

Tam proud to join with Miss 
Ford's 


Miss Verna Gardiner, Secre- 
tay of the Association read a 
Ust of those who sent regrets, 
in owing to their inabillty to be 
ber services to the education of|p.esent and asked that their 
the deaf, together with warmest | congratulations be conveyed to 
good wishes for her happiness) Miss Ford. They included the 
and welfare in retirement, following: 


rome sincerely, Bir. and Mrs, & Rivers, Toronto, 
(OSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE. 
tive tary, Volta|%- and Mrs. H. E. Elborn, To- 


Speech Association for the Deat| Tonto. 
and Editor, Volta Review. Mr, and Mrs, J. G..Demeza, 
Manchester, England, 

Miss Ford spent a year in|hr, and Mrs, M. 8. Blanchard, 
JOlarke choo! for the Deaf,| Montreal. 3 
Northampton, | Massachusetts, ‘t, Bel- 
cinta she atadied. methods of|DE,omd Mra Joseph Chant Bel 


teaching. Cne of her classmates ‘ 
was Miss Numbers, who is now|Air. ond Mra. Adr-an Callaghan, 


a teacher in Clarke School, and| Corbyville. rd 
who sent the following message: |scr, and Mrs. Frank Chesher, 
Mr, W. J.. Morrison, Bunt. Belleville. 


MISS CATHERINE FORD 


Ontario School for the Dea!, 
Belleville, Ontario. 


Dear Mr, Morrison: 


My first memory of Cathe 


Ford takes me back to the yea: 


Mss Myrtle Reid, Ottawa. 
Miss Irma Panter, Belleville. 
Miss Tillie EB. White, Toronto. 


“Eince I cannot be present at|Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Holmes, Pres- 
your. At Home for Miss Ford cn : 
Thursday, I should like, through !y4r, and Mrs. A. J. Black, Belle- 
‘his note, to Join with’ you and vite. 
her co-workers in honoring her 


cot. 


Mr, and Mrs. George Stewart, 
Belleville. 


‘we both came to Northampton’ Miss Addie Harold, Belleville. 


Ny 
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‘THE ONTARIO PROVINCIAL 
5 POLICE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


by wire or phone and 
in a marked 
ency. 

*. Headquarters of the Force is 
located in a suite of offices ad- 
Joining the Parliament Bulld- 
ings In Toronto. Here Provincial 
Pélice Commissioner W. H. 
Stringer, OBE: administers the 


sixteen district headquarters, 


‘which in turn are administered 
by-distriet inspectors. The dis- 
tricts are broken down into de- 
tachments that vary in number 
according to population and the 
area to he policed. 


‘The history of the Ontario 
Provincial Police Force has been 
influenced by the gradual but 
steady.development of the Pro- 
vince. The citizen and the pat- 


relman have complemented one 


‘another in an effort-to provide 
@ more beneficent future for 
the generations yet to come. 
—Official Weekly Road Bulletin 
of Ontario. 
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HOW ORAL CLASSES 
STARTED IN THE TEXAS 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
By DR. HARRIS TAYLOR in the 
Volta Review 


My period of ig for, 
teaching the deaf of less 
than 20 minutes’ duration; 50 
it is natural that I did not know 
very much about oral, manual 
and mixed systems, methods, or 
ways of instruction. 


I recelved a rather wide range 
of answers to my inquiries into 
the nature of the “combined 
system” which was used in the 
Texas School. One said: “The 
combined: system uses signs, 
spelling and writing; speech is 
no good.” This did not seem to 

_ be a very catholic view, 50 I 
asked another the same ques- 
tion. He replied, in substance: 
“This 1s a scientific adjustment 
‘of methods which meets the 
best interests of each individual 
child; signs, spellng, writing, 
speech and lipreading being 
used as the nature of the child 
and the conditions deman 
Other answers were more con- 
servative than either of these 
extremes. 


Schoolrogm instruction was 
through stient methods. A select 
group received daily instruction 
in speech and lipreading. Each 
class of about five members had 
a half hour of such instruction, 
then went back to manual met- 
hods in thelr respective ac- 
ademie classes. 

‘The superintendent had been 
a gallant soldier in the Civil 
War; and showed his fitness 


‘THE 


for his, position by picking the 
winner in a campaign for go- 
yernor. He attended a meeting 
of the Convéntior of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, talked 


with a number of the leaders, | 


and returned convinced that 
the methods were combined in 
the proper proportions at the 
‘Texas School. be 

After I had been in Austin a 
year or two I°“chaperoned” a 
train of cattle to Chicago. While 
in that city I visited the classes 
for the deaf of the public’ 
schools, also Miss Mary Mc- 
Caowen's private oral school. I 
found the public school-classes 
|very much like those in Texas; 
‘but at the McCowen School I’ 
first saw the practical applica- 
tion of speech and Mpreading. 

I did not have to work for my 
passage home so I spent much 
of my time making a list of 
‘Texas pupils who were losing 
‘their speech through disuse at 
the school, also a list of pupils 
who I thought had usable hear- 
ing. 


CANADIAN 


‘The purpose of the Canfer- 
ence is to determine “how we: 
can develop in children the 
‘mental, emotional, and spirit- 
ual qaulities essential to indivi- 
and to respon- 


dual happiness 
sible citizenship, and what pl 
sical, economical, and 


conditions are deemed neces- 


sary to this development.” 


Mid-Century | in 


interested in all aspects of deaf 
education and welfare. 

‘There’ were fifteen visitors 
from England and the English 

was very forunate as 
many of the papers were given 

English. Papers were read on 
language teaching, speech, and 
general welfare of the deaf, and 
it was interesting to hear views, 
and learn something of what is 
being done in other countries. 

We were able to visit the 
Groningen school and saw the 
excellent work that is being 
~:done there. The school itself 
had been redecorated and the 
damage done when the Ger- 
mans were driven out of the 
town, in 1945, made good. 

Mr, Buchii and his staff are 
to be congratulated on the suc- 
of|cess of the conference. 

The last interriational con- 
ference was held in London in 
1925. —School Magazine Royal 
Cross School for the Deaf, 
Preston, England. 


ALGOMA 
by J. B. THOMPSON 
Bince the greater proportion 


‘of the Central New York Schoollof the population of Ontario ts 


the Mid-Century White House 
Committee and 


of\concentrated in Southern On- 

tario, there are-many who have 
never been north of the French 
River. 


Those who have never had 


i 
subject at the teachers’ meet-| Pogue ee ur pes te Opportunity to travel 


ed that each would select a con- 
genitally deaf child and teach 
this child at least one word to 
prove that speech was possible 
T selected the word “catfish”, 
tecause we had catfish and ice- 
cream for dinner on Sundays 
and holidays. Miss Goggin tau- 
ght a Uttle girl to say, “Pretty 
Harris.” 


In due time we gave a de- 
monstration before George 
Begg, our oldest teacher affec- 
tlonately known as “Pa” Begg. 
‘My pupll’sy"catfish” was dis- 
tinct. The Wittle girl's “Pretty 
Harris" made him say: “The 
poor child needs glasses.” 

‘At the next teachers’ meeting 
Pa Begg spoke of the need for 


‘an oral class. Believing that my| schoo! for the deat for about 200 
children, which was established 
in 1790; a hunderd years before 
jour school opened in Preston. 
‘The Headmaster and the Com- 
mittee decided to celebrate 
thelr 160 years by holding an 
International Conference, June 
Sth to June 10th, and Mr. and 


‘unpopularity could be used to 
advantage, I opposed Pa Begg. 
‘The result was that.the group 
asked the superintendent to 
form two oral classes at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Both the superintendent and 
the principal approved of this 
request; and Wirt A. Scott was’ 
given general charge of oral 


"linstruction, in September, 


1892. S 

According to the American 
Annals of the Deaf the Texas 
School had 343 pupils in oral 
Classes on the 3ist of October, 
ae Reprinted in the Lone 
tar. 


Editor's Note - - Dr. Taylor 
served as principal of the Ken- 
tucky School for several years. 
The above anecdote is an ex- 
ample of Dr. Taylor's wit and 
humor which has delighted 
readers for half a century. 


—The Kentucky Standard. {of the deaf, doctors and others: 


ts in the Meeting 


[December 3 to 7. 


Dr. Fusfed was present at the 


‘Meeting October 


through that vast portion of 
Ontario lying north and west of 
the French River have yet to, 
experience the pleasure of tray- 
19|elling through a country so ob- 


‘and 20, and was asked to serve|viously abundant in everything 


‘on the editorial committee 


prepare the recommendations 
‘of those sessions to the big Con- 


ference next month. 


tolthat makes life worth living. 
Such a place is the famed Al- 
goma District. 

Right in the heart of this 


‘The Convention will have an|Province is this large judicial 


exhibit depicting the work 


‘of [district into which one could 


‘Schools for the deaf. Materials|Place a considerable number of 


are being collected from, all 
over the United States. The ex- 
hibit will certainly be an infor- 
mative one for the five thou- 
sand delegates plus visitors—P. 
—The Tennessee Observer. - 
——— 


INTERNATIONAL 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS 


OF THE DEAF 


At Groningen, a town in the 


north of “Holland, there is 


‘Mrs. Barnes attended. 


Mr. Buchii (the Headmaster) 
with his Conference Committee | jy 
made excellent arrangements. 
‘They were most generous hosts, 
and did all they could to give 
their guests an interesting and 
most enjoyable week. They cer- 


‘tainly kept us all very busy. 


‘Nearly two hundred delegates 


the organized countles where 
the bulk of Ontario's popula- 
ton lives. It bears the appel- 
lation ‘Algoma’ in respect of the 
noble red men who roamed it 
freely with no apparent pro- 
igress for centuries before the 
\white man came. 

It is rich in Its resources in 
fe and material, It is rich in 
its possibilities, It ts restful in 
its solitudes; it is wholesome in 
a|its climate. The people who live 
there do so because they wish 
to live there. It 1s progressive 
because of its industry, its ur- 
ban and agricultural communi~ 
ties containing every comfort 
and opportunity that science 
has produced. Algoma is mod- 
ern because it contains peopie 
with idews and the will to use 
them. Algoma 1s natural, because 
80 much of it is still primitive 
and pristine—the way God made 


It has room for people. Like 
the other districts of the great 
North it needs peope, but only 
the kind of people who can, like 
their predecessors, adorn it with 
the mark of progress. 

There is land. There are 


attended the conferencs, com-|forest resources. There are min- 


ing from twenty-five countries: 
there were representatives from 
Australia, South Africa, U. 5. A. 
untries overseas and 

tries in Europe. 


other 
many 


life. There is space and freedom 
and law and.order. There 1s in- 
dustry and agriculture and 
markets. There are lakes and 


These visitors included teachers rivers and streams. 


—Sylva 


erals. There are fish and wild-y 
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VOLUME LIX 
, 


REHABILITATION OF THE 
DEAF AND THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


In June, 1950 a booket with: 
the heading given above was 
published by the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Office of Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation Washington, 
be. 

An, article by Dr. Edna simon 
Levine, Director of Psycholog— 
feal Research, Lexington Schoo! 
for the Deaf, New York con- 
tains the following passages: 

“Let us consider, then, the case 
of a child born into an average 
environment, but one from 
which all meaningful sound is 
eliminated by reason of its 
deafness. What then is left? 


For the baby It 1s a world be- 
reft of the soft cooings of its 
mother; there are no lullables 
to rock it to sleep; there ls no) 
sound of laughter. There are no} 
mewing kittens, nor barking 
puppies, nor chirping birds; no! 
squeaky toys or rattles; no 
clapping hands. There is no 
sound of footsteps nor rustle of 
garments about {ts crib. Its own 
gurglings are lost in silence All 
the. warmth with. which sah 
enrichesan environment Is, 
tn stillness; and alf' the awaken- 
ing,. sound-engendered impulses 
lie dormant within the baby’s 
deafness. : 


Education is his salvation. 
But even education is Umited: 
in Its ability to pierce through 
the walls of silence rapidly 
enough to promote normal 
learning-development at a nor- 
mal pace., The great retarding 
Influences arise from the very’ 
slow and laborious process of 
janguage development; of 
providing implements for ex- 
pression and communication; of 
giving words to thoughts. This 
path 1s winding and full of 
obstacles. New Language must 
wait until the old has been 
mastered. The deaf child knows 
only the language he has been 
taught and has been able to 
retain. Whole paths of learning 
must, in consequence, await 
‘sufficient language compreh- 
ension before they can be enter- 
ed upon, The resultant lag be- 
tween mental capacity and ac- 
tual achievement re! pro- 
vokingly present for many years 
ff not throughout the whole of 
the deaf child’s life. 

In addition, the emotional 
development of the deaf child 
can scarcely be excepted to re-/ 
main unaffected by these bar- 
riers to comprehension. Lan- 
guage and sound both play im~- 
portant rotes in emotional de- 
velopment. Language provides 
not only the food for thought 
but also the stimulus for a wide 
range of emotional appreciat- 
fons and reactions. Without 
adequate intellectual apprecia- 
tion of a situation, the approp> 
rite emontial response may 


‘ment of the deat ehild are en- 
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‘ 


well be lacking. Language 1s the: 
key to intellectual insight. An 
understanding of natural phe- 


ces of social values, 
customs and taboos of the most 
elementary type must await suf- 
ficient comprehension before 
they can have valid intellectual 
significance and consequent ap- 
propriate emotional value for 
the deaf child. 


‘Thus, the intellectual and 
emotional growth and develop- 


with the 


closed within boundaries of 
comprehension that are only 
slow-widening. This situation is 
always In my mind's eye in the 
interpretation of the psycholo- 
gical test results of the deaf; 
and I should Itke to add too 
that I am forever humble in the 
face of thelr ultimate achleve- 
ment. 


‘The deaf as a group Include 
as heterogeneous an assortment 
of individuals as do hearing 
groups - - and perhaps even 
more so. Deafness in itself does 
not reduce all those so affected 
to one common personality de- 

the very 


which make 
rather than similarities along 
many paths of development. 
For example, just a few such’ 
variables are age of onset of | 
deafness; amount and type of 
hearing loss; cause of deafness; 
use of residual hearing; age of 
beginning school; type of school 
attended; amount and type, 
of educational experiences." | 


‘The following is taken from 
an article in the same booklet, 
written by Mr. Stahl Butler, 
Supervisor, Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Tansing, Mich- 


tate. 
The Unschooled Deaf 


“Our definition of a deaf pera: 


trig; people who are acoustically 


called hard of hearing. 


In order that we can be sym- 
pathetic with the average eai| 
client, it may be well to be just 
a little technical about the 
education problems involved. It 
ts well to know that it is entire- 
ly possible that a deaf indivi- 
dual may have four or five dis- 
abilities. In the first place he ts) 
deaf, In the second place he) 
does not learn to speak natur- 
ally because of lack of hearing. 
‘The third disablility is the 
greatest of all, believe it or not, 
and that is a lack of a natural 
language pattern. To explain & 
Dit, the education of a blind 
child is relatively simple by 
comparison. The blind child 
learns to feel letters with his! 
fingers instead of seeing the 
characters, and iearns to use @ 
typewriter instead of a pencil or 


very sheltered narrow 
‘They are good 
deafness does 


educational programs. 


employable.” 


@ pen. His education goes on’ 
apace grade for grade, year for 
year just as that of a so-called 
nomena, of every day occurren-|normal child, with some minor 
relationship, | limitations, of course, Not £0 
deaf child, Similarly 
we attempt to teach the deaf 
child lip reading so that he may 
hear with his eyes and we at- 
tempt to give him synthetic art- 
{ficial speech to take the place 
of normal speech. These two 
tasks Wouldn't be half as hard 
if we had a language mediun or 
vehicle with which we could 
communicate with the individ- 
ual, but the child doesn’t know 
the words, or the sentences that 
we have to use. Therefore we 
have to give him speech and lip 
reading and his vehicle of com- 
munication simutlaneously and 
this lack of what we call a nor- 
mal language pattern is the| 
most severe disability of all. So 
there we have three: Deafness, 
tack of natural speech, and a 
lack of normal language pat- 
tern. If the child happens to 
have an orthopedic difficulty. or 
have poor eyes, or a bad heart, 
‘or happens to be slow mentally 
{t 4s possible that one individual 
may have as many as four of 
five disabilities wrapped up into! 
‘offe Individual for the teacher! eondemming Lupus as an enemy ~~ */9¥7 
and the counsellor to rehabill- WA 


These people are the most; 
pathetic creatures that one can 
imagine. They have never de- 
; veloped a means of communica- 
tion. Because of deafness they 
never learned to talk; because 
of lack of attendance at a public 
school they have never learned 
to read or write; because of lack 
{of attendance at a special class. 
they have never learned any 

or any ability to read the 
Ups. In fact they have no lang- 
uage comprehension whatever 
nd would not understand 
@ meaning of the words if 
son is one with no usable hear-/ they were able to read them on 
the person's lips. Because of 
‘aisabled yet can hear some with! jack of association with other 
‘or without a hearing ald areldest people, they have not 
‘learned to talk on their hands 
as deaf people do. Thus it never 
has been possible for one of 
these individuals to carry on & 
conversation with snother in- 
dividual for as much as a few 
seconds. Usually gross motions: 
and signs have been developed 
to take care of the most urgent 
and emergency needs of thelr 
lives. 
Most of these are entirely de- 
pendent upon their families. 
mples of what 
individuals in 
the absence of compensating 


Again, it is rather interesting 
to note that it is the lack of 
social adjustment on the part of 
these people rather than their 
Iack of academic or vocational 
education that makes them un- 
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A THREAD IN THE PATTERN 
by W. W. TWEED | 
The long lean wolf carefull 
picked his way among the 
stunted poplar and skirted the 
sumac. He paused to smell? the 
breeze and his stomach squirm- 


other side of the rocky ri 
"The sun had set and twilight 
deepend as he rounded the hill, 
but his sharp eyes could, clearly. 
discern the small herd of sheep 
nibbling at the short grass on 
the southern exposure. 

The wolf drew back and set- 
tling himself in a sechided spot 
impatiently awaited the shelter- 
ing blanket of night. The stars 
finally came out in all their 
glory and Lupus advanced on 
the flock, selected his victim 
and made the kill. 

It was broad daylight when 
Farmer Brown surveyed his 
\fock and noted the diminished 
number; with loud stentorian 
tones he id vengeance, the 
execution of which was much 
more dificult than might ap- 
pear. Time passed, the wolf 
returned, the ‘flock dwindled, 
and in the end Farmer Brown, 


of mankind, sold the balance of 
the sheep, and ceased being a 
‘\shepherd. 

The sentiment against the 
wolf grew and a bounty was 
offered for his hide. Old Lupus 
was canny and despite deter- 
mined efforts he still fed, upori 
the succulent sheep; profits 
suffered and flocks became rare. 

‘The wolf has been the avowed 
enemy of man from ages before 
Little Red Riding Hood up to 
this very date. He has deprived 
the world of innumerable tons 
of lamb stew and miles of wool- 
len cloth. The battle between 
man and wolf has continued 
down through the centuries. 

Who cannot but quote a pro- 
verb which shows the wolf in 
derogatory light? His fame as 
an agent of destruction has 
found a place in all literature 
and yet, it may be that he ts 
not ‘as black as he has been 
painted. No indeed, it is quite 
possible he ts our much malign- 
ed benefactor, to whom we owe 
as great a debt of gratitude as, 
we owe 10 predators that keep’ 
our enemies in check. 

This statement may arouse 
your ire, but before you throw 
away the book, just bear with 
me while we look at a new 
picture. Again we have the hilly 
and mountainous rock of the 
Precambrian shield, agian we 
have the small flock of sheep, 
grazing contentedly on the 
grass of the hillside, but this 
time the wolf is absent. The 
overall picture shows the evid. 
ence of the effect of afterlog- 
ging fire, the repeated burning 
off of grassland, the denudation 


(Continued on Page 8) 


studentsyat the Ontario School for the Deaf in 
Boiveile have their lines memorized to perfection. Thelr 


‘Beaulne. Virgin Mary by Gert- . 


—MeCormick. 


| CHRISTMAS, PAGEANT 

‘as in former years, out 
Christmas Pagesit was looked 
forward to with a good deal of 
anticipation, The main purpose 
of this annual presentation 1s, 
of course, to portray in drama- 
tie form the events surrounding 
the birth of our Saviour. 

‘This year Gertrude McCourt 
very feelingly took the part of 
the Virgin“Mary, and Mary Gal- 
Tant made a very graceful Angel 

riel in the Annunciation 
Scene. 


“one of the highlights of the) 


scene where Mary and Joseph, 
(Fernand Béaulne) arrive in 
Bethlehem, was the moment 
when one of the tax rs 
tried to theat the Public®e out 
of one shekel. 

‘The Pageant varies but little 
from year to year. After all, the 
story of the birth of Christ does 
not permit much deviation. 
However, the actors do manage 
to think up a few little varla- 
tions trom past performances. 
One such change was the addi- 
tion of a glowing tire of sticks 
ground which the shepherds 
could warm themselves as they 
watched thelr flocks on the hills 
of Judaea. 

Joan Laidlaw deserves spe- 
cial mention in ner portrayal 
of the Herald Angel. This is the 
only speaking part for @ girl in 
the Pageant and Joan rose to 
the occasion very well. 

‘As-usual, villainous old Herod 
(Leonard Heppner) created 
quite astir as he plotted to kill 
the baby Jesus. 

‘The climax of the whole 

- Pageant was, of course, the Na- 
tivity scene with its eri sur- 
rounded by four little cherubs. 
No matter how these little boys 
‘and girls may act in classroom, 


they certainly were perfect Ut- 
fle cherubs for the two per- 
formances. 

Each student played his or 
her part with such feeling that 
the audience had many com- 
ments of praise for the young 
aetors. A chorus of teachers 
provided Incidental music for 
the Pageant. Mrs, Morley Dav- 
Idson, a former mémber of the: 
staf, sang Schupert’s Ave Ma- 
ria for us again—an annual 
treat, to which we all look for- 
ward. <N. E. 

= 
DIRECTOR OF ART FOR 

PROVINCE ATTENDS 0.8.D. 

‘The Association of Teachers 
and Instructors of the Ontario 
School tor the Deaf was greatly 
privileged’ on Wednesday alter- 
noon, January 17th, when Dr. C. 
I'D. Gaitskell, M.A, D. Paed., Dir- 
ector of Art for Ontario came 
from Toronto to’ address its 
January meeting 

‘The president spoke briefly in 
the fiterests of art and called 
upon Mr. W. J. Morrison, Super- 
intendent of the.O.8D., to in- 
troduce the guest speaker. In 
introducing Dr. ‘Gaitskell, Mr. 
Morrison gave a short resume of 
school art in Ontario and the 
subsequent progress during the 
pas six years under the efficient 
guidance of the present direct- 
or. Mr. Morrison said that the 
association should feel greatly 
honored in having Dr. Gaitskell 
as guest speaker as the latter 
was leaving shortly for Europe 
where he will act in an advisory 
capacity for UNESS.C.O. 

‘Dr. Galtakell expressed his 
pleasure upon visiting the 
school for the first time and 
contrasted art of former years 
with that of t ie of art’ 


today; a special stréss is put 


upon freedom of expression by 
the individual thus producing 
a creative art..To’ ilustrate 
this aim of education, “the 
speaker showed a series of 
slides. Dr. Gaitskell commented 
upon each lide from’ kinder- 
garten to grade twelve pointing 
out the psychological factors ly- 
ing behind each endeavor, the 
significant things in life to & 
child at the different stages, the 
varying subject matter chosen 
ty a boy and a girl respectively, 
and ther train of thought that 
fs evident in each freely ex- 
pressed specimen. From viewing 
these results as a whole, the 
sudience had an insight into the 
maturing ideas of a pupil. Being 
able to put into practice his 
emotions and creative thoughts 
gives a great satisfaction to the 
child for no child ts properly 
educated without this exper- 
fence. The speaker kept the 
child’s point of view always in 
the foreground with many hum- 
orous comments. 


At the conclusion three spec- 
fal films showed the techniques 
of teaching finger painting, 
paper sculpture and design. 

On behalf‘of the association 
Miss O'Grady tendered a vote of 
thanks for Dr. Gattskell’s in- 
structive address which was 
much enjoyed and appreciated. 

—The Ontario Intelligener 


—_——_ 


“THE KING OF THE FOREST” 

One time a bear, with a full 
stomach and a aleck coat, was 
sunning himself in a clearing 
‘in the forest. He enjoyed a feel- 
ing of well belng and was, 
more or less, content with the 
world around him. He convin- 
ced himself that he was ‘just 


about top man among them. 
J 


sert-himaelf,and in: duey-tim 
he started off to announce It’ 
First he encountered a moose, 
grazing. 
“Hey you”, said the bear. 
The moose grunted but con- 
tinued to graze. 
“Do you know I am the King 
of the Forest?", sald the bear. 


‘The moose raised his head. 
“So what?", he replied. 

“Well, just you remember I 
can do things you can’t do”, 
and the bear climbed a tree. © 


“Can you do that?” called the 


bear. 
“No”, replied the moose who 
proceeded with his meal. 
“Don’t you forget it then. I 
am King of the Forest”, and off 
he went and soon met a buck 
deer. 


Again, he asserted that he 
was King of the Forest, and 
again, he climbed a tree, which 
the buck admitted he was un- 
able to do, so, with a final 
warning as to who was King, on 
he went. 


‘His next encounter was with 
a wolf, He climbed a tree‘agaln 
‘and, for good measure, scooped, 
a fish out of a nearby st 
which he ate himself, with » 
final admonishment to the wolf 
as to who was the King of the 
Forest. 


In due course. tnany. different 
species of the forest population 
were approached in the same 
way. 


Eventually gthe bear found a 
chipmunk sitting with his arms 
folded at the foot of a tree. 

{Continued on page 7) 


Intermediate School 


GEOGRAPHY 
(MIB8 B, TOBIN) 

‘The World 
We learned many things 
about the worla. We should 
know many more things about 
the world. Long ago men thou- 
ght the world was fiat. They 
were afraid they would fall off 
the world if they went far away. 

We know the world {s round. 

We learned about day and 
night. The sun does not move. 
The world does move. Once 
every day the world turns 
around, It is night when we are 
turned away from the sun. It 
1s day when we turn toward the 
sun. -Garah Brant, 3A. 


Oceans 

‘An Ocean ia A large body of 
water: There are five oceans, 
‘They are the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Pacific Ocean, the Indian 
Ocean, the Arctic Ocean and the 
Antaretle Ocean. 

‘The largest ocean is the Paci- 
fie, The Indian Ocean is the 
smallest. The Arctic Ocean is 
near the North Pote. 

‘The water in the Arctic Ocean 
ia very cold, There are 
large pieces of Ice in the water. 
‘These large pleces of ice make 
the water very dangerous for 
ships, The Antarctic Ocean is 
near the South Pole. 

‘There is very cold water in 
the Antarctic Ocean also. The 
Indian Ocean has very warm 
water. —Edward Rosengren, 3A. 


The Continents 

A very large piece of land is 
called a continent. There are 
six continents In the world. 
They are North America, South 
America, Europe. Asia, Africa 
‘and Australia. We lve in the 
continent of North America, 

f —Elise Cushing, 3A. 


/ North America 
We live in the continent of 
North America, There are many 
countries in North America, 
Canada is our country. It is. 
very large, United States is in 
North America. It is very im- 
portant. Mexico is much small- 
er than United States and Can- 
ada. There are many people in 
Mexico. Central America 1s 
south of Mexico. There are 
many small countries in Central 
America, The Panama Canal 1s 
@ very important canal. The 
‘West Indies are at the east of 
the continent. They are islands 
In the Atlantic Ocean, At the 
north is Greenland. It Is very 
cold in Greenland. 
—Bhirley Elliott, 3A. 


Our Country 

Canada isa large country. It 
4s the country we live in. It is in 
the north of the continent of 
North America. It is divided in- 
to ten provinces. Before 1948 
there were only nine provinces. 
In 1948 Newfoundland joined 
Canada. Now we have ten pro- 
vinces, The names of the prov- 


“~ 


‘THE CANADIAN 


inces are British Coltifibla, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario, Quebec, New Bruns- 
jwick, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and Newfound- 
land. —Varvis Carey, 3A. 


‘The Great Lakes 

The Great Lakes are on the 
continent of North America. 
‘There are five lakes. The names 
are Lake Superior, Lake Mich!- 
gan, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, 
and Lake Ontario. There are 
many big cities near the Great! 
Lakes, 


The St. Lawrence river and 
the Great Lakes make a very 
important waterway. Soon 
Canada and United States will 
make the waterway bigger. 
‘Then the big boats on the ocean 
‘will be able to go all the way to 
Duluth, —Glen Skinkle. 


Fy A Boat Trip 


Did you ever take a boat trip 
from Halifax to Fort William? 
We pretended we did. We went 
through many waterways. 
Some of them were: Atlantic 
Ocean, Cabot Strait, Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, St. Lawrence River, 
Lachine Canal, Lake Ontario, 
Welland Canal, Lake Erie, De- 
troit River, Lake 8t. Clair, River 
St. Clair, Lake Huron, St. Ma-| 
ty's River, Soo Canal and Lake} 
Superior. 

‘The most beautiful place on 
our trip, I think, was Niagara 
Falls, —Sheliagh Kerr, 3A, 


Belleville 


Belleville is on the Bay of 
Quinte. It is in the township of 
Sidney and the County of Has- 
tings. It Is in the province of 
Ontario, Country of Canada 
and In the continent of North 
‘America. y 

There are many Public Build-| 
ings in Belleville. The names of 
some of the Public Butldings 
are: Post Office, Belleville City 
Hall, Belleville General Hosp!- 
tal, Belleville ¥.M.C.A. and Cor- 
by Public Library and the Belle- 
ville Armourtes. 

Paul Simmons, 


HISTORY 
(MR. R. SINCLAIR) 
‘The World's First People 

‘The first People in our world 
were the cave people. They 
lived like aimals, and they look- 
ed like animals. But they im- 
proved because they had brains 
and they could think, These 
people were afraid of animals 
80 they slept in trees to be safe. 
At first the cave people did 
not wear clothes. They grew 
thick hair all over thelr body 

to keep them warm. 
—Joy Saunderson, 4A. 


How-Early Cave People Got 
Their Food 

The early cave people spent 
most of their time hunting for 
food, They hunted and killed 
animals, They did not take the 
meat home. They sat down be- 
aide the dead animal. They 
were afraid some body else 
would eat the meat If they took 


it home to the cave. They cutla mistake. They thought there leigh. 


the meat and ate it raw. Cave’ 
eople did not eat three meals a 
day. They ate when they killed 
an antmal, or found some berr- 
tes and roots, 

‘The cave people did not have 
cooklea, cakes, bread, and but- 
ter to eat. They took honey 
from the bees and eggs from 
birds’ nesta, 

—Christina Bennett, 4A. 


Cave Painting 
The cave people lived in 
caves, They liked to draw. They 
Iked to draw animals. They 
saw the animals when they 
were hurting, The cave people 
lked to draw about the animals 
which they killed, They didn’t: 
have paper. They drew their 
pictures on a stone. The cave 
people could not buy paint. 
‘Their paint was made from ber- 
ries and different plants. They 
had only four colours red, yel- 
low, brown, black. They used a 

burnt stick for a pencil. 
—Charles Beaumont, 4A. 


Making Weapons 
Weapons are used for fight- 
ing and killing. Today we use 
guns for weapons. The cave 
Feople used spears, Thelr spears 
were made 
branch or small tree. They tied 
@ spear-head to the end of this 
branch, The spear-head was 
made of flint, After awhile they 
learned to cut the end of the 
branch and put the spear-head 
into it, Then they tled it to- 
gether. The cave people killed 
many antmals.with their spears. 
—Robert Ebersole, 4A. 


» Making Tools 

Cave people made tools from 
filnt-stone. They made scrapers, 
knives, spear-heads, and axes, 
The tools made of flint were 
very hard. The cave men liked. 
them and wanted more. They 
dug and dog until they’ found 
much flint in mines under the 
earth. They made other tools 

and improved the old ones. 
—Gary Graydon, 4A. 


‘The Use of Fire 
For a long time the cave men 
fought with the animals Many 
times the animals won, The cave 
people were afrald of the wild 
beasts. One day a cave man 
learned how to make fire. He 
Tubbed two dry pieces of wood 
together. The wood got hot and 
made smoke. Then fire began. 
At first the cave people were 
afraid of the fire. The cave 
People were smarter than ani- 
mals because they learned how 
to make fire, The cave people 
used fire to keep warm, keep 
away wild animals, cook food, 
and to give light. 
—Kenneth Searson. 4A. 


Cave People Did Not Know 
About God 


The cave people did not know 
about God. They did not know 
about Jesus. Why did the cave 
people not know about Jesus? 
Because Jesus had not yet been 
born, 

Cave people thought there 
were many Gods, but this was 


from a__ strong | good 
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‘was a Sun-God who made the 
sunshine, a Fire God who made 
fire lightning and a Water- 
God made rain, rivers, 
lakes and oceans. They did not 
know that there is only one 
God who made all 

—Nora Kay Mathewson, 4A, 


When Walter Raleigh Was a 
Boy 

Walter Raleigh was an Eng- 

Ush boy. He lived in Devonshire, 


brother many stories. The stori- 
es were about ships, and wars, 
and far away lands. A sailor 
said “Can you read? Can you 
write? Can you do Arithmetic? 
‘Do you know all about Geogra- 
phy and History?” Walter Ral- 
elgh looked very sad. He said 
“I can read and I can write, but 
I do not know about Arithmetic, 


may be a sailor when you grow.” 
So Walter and his brother 
Humphrey went home. At night 
in bed Walter sata to Humphrey 
“I shall study and become a 
sailor.” Humphrey said, 
“I shall too", Then they went 
to sleep. 

—Shetlagh Kerr, 3A. 


The Queen of England 
When Walter and his brother 
Humphrey were boys, they read 
about the Princess Elizabeth. 


came Queen Hiizabeth. She was 
a,very good queen because she - 
worked very hard. Everybody in 
England liked Queen Elizabeth. 
‘She went many places to see pe- 
opte, and many people came to’ 
see her. Elizabeth was Queen of 
England from 1558 to 1603. 

Queen Elizabeth said," Eng- 
land shall be very strong, I shall 
tell men to bulid many ships for 
England.” y 

So, in London, Portsmouth 
and Dover hundreds of men 
built ships. The men were hap- 
py. Why? Because they wanted 
8 strong navy. Paul Simmons. 
Ellsabeth and Walter 

Raleigh 

One day Queen Elizabeth 
went for a walk. Many ladies 
and gentlemen went with her, 
‘They walked and talked. Then 
Queen Elizabeth stopped. A gen- 
tlemen said, “Why did Her 
majesty stop?” A lady sald “Be- 
cause there is a very big mud-_ 
puddle.” The queen did not 
know what to do. She could not 
go farther because there was 
too much mud. She thought 
‘My dress 1s very long, My shoes 
are small and not very strong. 
I do not want to get dirty.” No- 
body knew what to do. Then a 
man walked up.to the queen. 
He bowed, then took off his 
cloak. He put his cloak over the 
puddle, and said, “Your Majesty 
please walk on my cloak. You 
will not get dirty then.” 

Everybody was surprised, 
(Queen Elizabeth was happy. 
‘The man was Sir Walter Ral- 
—Sarah Brant, 3A. 


Queen 
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DEATH OF MISS DEANNARD 


Miss Elizabeth Deannard who 
retired from the staff of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf on 
August 31st. 1936, died at her 
home 539 King Street, 
Peterborough on Thursday, Feb- 


ruary 8th. The funeral was held| con 


vfrom St. Peter's 
where mass was said at 10 am. 
‘Miss Deannard was in her 
year. She hed joined! 
i¢ staff of the OSD. in April, 
1910 and served continuously 
until her ‘retiremént in 1936. 
Her, duties consisted of su- 
pervising teacher in the sen- 
for and intermediate depart- 
ments of the school, instructing 
teachers in Up-reading and su- 
pervising the religious instruc- 
\ ton of catholic pupils, She had 
lived in an apartment in the 
girls’ residence and was respon- 
sible for the care of the girls 
and the Work of the supervisors. 
When Miss Dennard retired 
tribute was paid to hea work in 
the October 1936, nuthber of 
‘The Canadian and the following 
excerpts are taken from that 
article: ra 
“Miss Deannard has given 
faithful, whole-hearted and 
sacrificial service in 
terests of our school. Early In 
her teaching experience her 
‘genfus for teaching speech and 
Up-reading was recognized and 
she entered a wider sphere of 
usefulness as instructor in these 
subjects. Her inverest in deve- 
loping the oral work led her to 
take summer courses at North- 
ampton and St. Louls, and 
adult lp reading under Miss 
Bruhn, the latter being used at 
the conclusion of the first world 
war, 1914-18, when Miss Dean- 
nard rendered valuable sssist- 
ance, in teaching lip-reading 
to the deafened soldiers.’ | 
“Our Catholic children’ have 
had a rare privitege in their as- 
sociation with Miss Deannard. 
Her devoted interest in their 
spiritual wellfare, her timely 
admonitions and advice have 
Teft a lasting imprint off their 
lives.” \ 


the in-| San 


‘Yancouver and a sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Mary Deannard, also of 
this clty. To them we extend 
sincere sympathy. : 

SITLL TLIO 


Editor's No! An interesting 
article on Gallaudet College, 
‘Washington, D. C. appeared in 
Collier's magazine on December’ 
23, 1950. 


Some excerpts from the art- 
iclé are given below: 
December 23, 1950 


COLLIER’S MAGAZINE . 
P. 23—Happy Talk on a Silent! 
Campus. 

Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, presi- 
dent said, “The bulk of Gallau-| 
det’s students represent the top 
graduates of American schools 
for the deaf. 


“On entering a school for the: 
deaf at the age of five, the deaf 
child is four years behind 
child with normal hearing in 
both language and ‘everyday 
knowledge. It takes years to 
bridge this gap, no matter how 
bright he is, fox he must be 
taught the mechanics of speech 
and Up-reading, and he must 
aequire a vocabulary before he 
begin to study regular 
[school subjects.” 


[clear -and quicker means of 
communication.” 


“I was then taken to the pre- 
school class in, Kendall school 
composed of 15 three and four 
year olds brought from home for 
two hours a day to leam the 
beginning principles of lp- 
reading and speech.” 

NB—Bigns are not used in the 
classroom at the OSD. but| 
pupils communicate in this way 
outside the classroom if they 
wish. 


SS 
MES. ROBERT LORING . 
Mrs. Robert Loring, who had 
been President of the Board of 
Managers of the Mackay School 
for the Deaf in Montreal, 
Quebec, since 1935 retired re- 
cently on account oF ill-health. 


‘The Mackay School is @ pri-! 


Mr, M. 8. Blanchard, a former 
teacher of the O.8.D. is the pre- 
sent principal of the school, 
which has an_enrolment of 80. 
pupils. { 

‘The Mackay, Bulletin for Jan- 
uary contains many articles, 

ute to the work of 


those who worked with her: 
“Tt-is with deep regret that, I 
learned of Mrs. Loring’s reaig- 
nation from the presidency of 
the Board of Directors. During 


All 
her could not help but feel 
that the interest of the school 
ith her at all times. 


4 


made her doubly loved by staff 
Her influence will 


turn to her “In full measure 
pressed down and running 
over.” —Dena Hagen Wishart, 

Edmonton, Alta. 


aE escent 

OFFICIAL CALL FOR THE 

‘TWENTY-THIRD CONFER- 

ENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 

‘THE DEAF 

To the Members of the Con- 
ference of Executives of Amer- 
{ean Schools for the Deaf: 

‘The Twenty-Third Regular 
Meeting of the members of the 
Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 
will be held in conjunction with 
the Thirty-fifth meeting of the 
Convention of Instructors of 
American Schools for the Deaf 
‘at the Missouri Btate School for 
the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri, 
June 17-22, 1951, for the pur- 
pose of electing officers and 
‘directors, and for such other 
business as may properly come 
before the meeting, including’ 
the reports of officers and from 
the chairman of each of the 
standing committees. 

—Sam B. Craig. President and 
Edmund B. Boatner, Secretary. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
1951 MEETING OF THE CON- 
VENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
The Thirty-fitth Meeting of 
the Convention of Americin 
Instructors of the Deaf will be 


ie Deaf, Fulton, Missouri, 
June 17 to 22, 1951. 
With Dr. Daniel T. Cloud, 


Supt. of the Illinois School for 
the Deaf, Jacksonville, Tas 
Vice-President and Program 
Chairman, aided by a,very cap- 
able corps of sectioh leaders, an 
outstanding program is 
Arrangements are being made 
for demonstrations, lectures 
‘and papers by educators both 
inside and outside the profes- 
sion, for exhibits, and ali edu- 
cational activities that can be 
crowded into the short period 
of days. 

With Supt. Truman L. Ingle, 
who so ably demonstrated the 
Ingle-Missouri brand of hos- 
pitality ten years ago, as host 
again, everyone can be assured 
of comfortable living accommo- 
dations and ample enntertain- 
ment. 


The Missouri School for the 


‘Mrs. ‘Deaf will reach its one hundred- 


the birthday-in 191, In the 
spirit of this celebration, enter- 
tainment will be interspersed 
with the serious phases of the 
program. Ample and comfor- 
table faciiities will be provided. 
Arrangements can be made for 
special group luncheons and 
dinners, ~~ 


The geographical location 
should command an unpreced. 
dent attendance. The profess- 
jonal spirit should lead every 
teacher and co-worker to at- 
tend, contribute to and benef 


"|from the sessions. 


Further information will ap- 
pear in the official organ of the 
Convention. 

—Mrs..H. T. Poore, President, 
Convention of American Instr- 
uctors of the Deaf. 


—_+—_. 
MICHIGAN SCHOOL SUPT, 
APPOINTED 


Bruce Siders, Public School 
Principal, Succeeds H, Wooden. 

State Board of Education 
Chairman Charies G. Burns an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. 
Bruce Siders as superintendent 
of the Michigan School for the 
Deaf. Mr. Siders was formerly 
the principal of the Frances E. 
Willard Jr. High School., High- 
land Park, Michigan. The Wil- 
lard School is the special edu- 
cation center for Highland Park. 
He willassume his M. 8. D. 
duties February first * 

Mr, Siders studied at Wayne 
University of Michigan. Mr, 
Burns, in making the annouce- 
ment, said: “He will doa good 
Job. He 1s especially fitted -for 
the work in the school and is 
well thought ¢f by. leaders in 
special education tn Michigan.” 

Mr. Wallace J. Finch was ap- 
pointed acting superintendent of 
the schooleby the Board upon 
Mr, Wooden's resignation. Mr. 
Finch, a former M. 8. D. princi- 
pal, will remain as superintend- 
ent of the Michlean School for 
the Blind. Michigan Mirror. 


THE WORK OF THE 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
FOR THE DEAF IN NORTH 
AMERICA—1815-1949 

ALEXANDER MACLEOD 

MANSON, M. A. 


‘Minister of the Evangelical 
Church of the Deaf, Toronto, 
“Canada 


REV. 


Note: Part.of Thesis submit- 
ted to the Faculty of Gallaudet 
College in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for the degree 
of Master of Arts, The part of 
the thesis relating to Canada ts 
given below. —Editor. 
The United Church of Canada 

‘The most extensive Protest- 
ant work among the deaf in 


Canada 
at the cal Church of 
the Deaf. In this title, the pre- 
position ‘of’ 1s appropriate, be- 
cause one of the notable feat- 
ures of the church is the extent 
to which it has been due to the 
initiative of the Protestant deaf 
themselves. It was they who 
instituted the effort 
to provide for the religious nur- 
ture of the deaf, bringing it to 
a culmination in the erection of 
@ well equipped church building 
and.in the establishment of an 
Ontario Mission to some 17 
centers throughout the south- 
ern part of the province. 
Regular non-denominational 
services by the deaf of Toronto 
date back at least to 1878. 
In that petiod was a developing 
interest for class meetings 


land. One of the early handi- 
caps they met centered about: 
the means of communication; 
but this problem was gradually 
dispelied, as the American 
aystem superceded that which 
had been brought from Britain. 
For over half a century meet- 
jings were held by the deaf of 
| Toronto in a number of centers, 
such as the YM.C.A and the 
Toronto Bible College. From 
time to time, also, they received: 
services from clergymen and 
from lay-persons who were of 
the hearing world, Belonging to 
this latter group was Mr. Na-~ 
smith of the ¥.M.C.A.. He mer- 
{ts special mention insomuch as! 
he arranged for regular services 
to be held in the ¥.M.C.A. and 
he himself: frequently conduct- 
ed them. Associated with Mr. 
Nasmith for several years was @ 
capable deaf leader by the name 
of F. Brigden, These men were 
were quite successful in mould- 
ing the development of the 
congregation. They encouraged 
Uhe capacities for religous lead- 
ership in several deaf persons 
which in turn led to the exten- 
sion of the Church to other com- 
munitles, ranging from Windsor 
to Ottawa, and north to Musk- 
oka and the Bruce Peninsula. 
Hence, for well over a genera- 
tion weekly church services’ 
have been brought to many of 
the deaf who live within this 
broad area, through the efforts 
of the laymen (and later, with 
the help of a minister) of the 
Church for the Deaf in Toronto. 
At the close of the first world 
war the estant denomina- 
tlons in Canada were quite act- 


is centered in Toronto, | 


fvely interested in promoting{hearing-ald equipment and the 
the cause of missions. The deaf] way it is belng used here at the 
of Toronto were also stirred) 
with the same spirit, and they 
proposed to build a church edi- 
fice for the benent of their own 
people. Those who took the init- 
fative were relatively few in 
numbers (about 100) and they 
were also persons with modest 
Incomes, Under these circum- 
‘stances, the story of how they: 
completed a spacious, well-eq- 
ulpped building, costing $75,000. 
is, Indeed, a heroic one. 

‘The story ts, briefly, that they 
conducted a five year campaign 
for funds from among their own 
number, and in this way, re- 
celved $32,500. In the next few 
they raised an additional, 
$10,000. from among the collec- 
tions received at the services. 
Also, while the church was be- 
ing built, the Congregational 
Church contributed $32,500. 
‘and in return the Church of the 
Deaf affiliated itself with this 
denomination. 


In 1925, the property of the 
Evangelical Church of the Deaf 
was presented to the newly 
formed United Church of Cana- 
da as a contribution of the Con- 
gregational Church, which had 
been one of the three uniting 
denominations. 


In 1936 the church recelved 
an endownment, known as the 
Carter Trust Fund, which made 
It possible to extend a cali to an 
ordained minister. The Rev. 
Alexander MacGowan accepted 
the call, and did very creditable’ 
work until ill neaith brought| 
about his retirement. The Rev. 
Mr. MacGowan was succeeded’ 
by the Rev, Alexander Manson! 
in 1948. 

‘The current statistics report a 
congregation of approximately 
200 persons, 134 of whom are 
tmembers of this church. Thus, 
about 25% of. the deaf popula- 
tion of Toronto have made it! 
their church home. Of these, a 
reptesentative number are act~ 
ively interested in the two wo- 
men’s associations and young 
people's society. Considerable 
interest is shown also, in the 
‘Bible Conference that over the 
Past 50 years has become a) 
traditional part of the year's 
actitivitesg The conference is/ 
held during the Easter season, 
and friends gather from various’ 
centers throughout Ontario, for 
fellowship, and for a heighten- 
ed appreciation of religious’ 


‘visit I'Intitute ‘des Sourds-Mu- 
ets. 


—+-— 
ASSOCIATION PARTY 


On Friday evening, February 
the association of 


tained their friends at an in- 
formal Dance and Bridge. The 
‘School Auditorium reflected the 
atmosphere of the South Seas 
with {ts decorations of ferns, 
palm trees and sea shells; the 
Bridge room was also tastefully 
arranged for the occasion. The. 
“Balladeers" prov:ded music for 
3 delightful dance programme. 

At midnight, a delicious lunch 
was served in the dining room, 
where tall Ughted tapers ac- 
cented the pretty table decora~ 
tions of a smiliar motif in sea 
shells. 


To the various committees 
whose untiring efforts and ex- 
cellent co-operation made our 
1951 party @ decided success, 
much credit is due. —V.G. 
‘BW. KBY-YUNCH 
MACHINE, 

A new course of instruction 
hhas been added to tne curri- 
cium in the ‘typing and Bus- 
tness Machines classes. It 1s a 
course in Key-piinch operation. 

‘The new machine has been 
supplied to us by International 
Business Machines of Toronto 
‘who have also supplied us with 
about 75,000 cards for practice 
Purposes. 

As far as we Know this ts the 
‘first machine of its kind instail- 
ed In any school in Ontario, 
certainly the first in this area. 

‘The demand for key-punch 
operators is growing dally. Ad- 
dition of this course of instruc- 
tion to the program for our bus- 
Iness classes opens up another 
large field where graduates of 
these classes may find employ- 
ment. FPC. 

— 
WINTER SPORTS 

‘This year the weather for the 
fee races was perfect with a 
bright sun shining down on 
smooth sheet of ice. With most 
of the school in attendance and 
participating some very thrill- 
ing races were seen. 

‘The winners of the events 


were: 
Baby girls (no skates)—Beth 


themes. —American Annals of| Wright, C. Bindernagle, Lucy 
the Deaf. Butcher. 
Reoesgeaateats Baby boys (no skates)—Jas. 


Labardie, C. Cassel, D. Earle. 

Juvenile girls (no skates)—Jean 
Silver, Mary Gwalter, Jean 
Hopkins. 


VISIT OF FATHER GAUTHIER 


We were pleased to have Fat- 
her Alphonse Gauthier, C. 8. V.. 
superior of I'Institutton des So- 
urds-Muets, Montreal visit our 
school on Wednesday, January 
3ist. Father Gauthier Is head of 
the Catholic school for boys, en- 
rolment 270. French is the lang- 
uage of instruction at the sc- 
ool but Father Gauthier can. 
speak English as well. At pre- 
sent the Montreal school does 
not admit pupils under eight 
years of age but plans are te- 
ing made for the Instruction of 
younger children, possibly in 
the Catholic school for girls. 

Father Gauthier was particu-/4 
larly interested in our group’ 


Saturday April 21, 
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Baby boys (with akates)—John 
Wright, Eugene Fowler, Nor- 


man 

Juvenile girls (with skates) M. 
Caldwell, 8. Kerr, B, Beau- 
mont. 

Juvenile boys (with skates)—E. 
Bradley, R. Hillman, T, Boyce. 

Girls (open)—R. Chupik, J. 
Brontmier, M. Chong and L. 
Cayer, tle. 

Boys (open)—A. Gravelle, F. 


Junior boys—B. Hemphill, D. 
Craven, D. Greene. 
Intermediate girls—M. Chong 
and L Cayer ue, V. Martin, 
J. Lazarevich. * é 


1 Hayes, J, Baskerville. 
Senior girls—R. Chuplk, J. Koc- 
her, G. McCourt. 
Senior boys—A. Gravelle, L. 
Heppner, F. Beauine. 
Obstacle race—J. Brontmier 
and F. Beaulne. 


——taee 
GIRLS’ SPORTS 
BCL at OSD. 

‘The Junior game 

one sided with 

team having control of the ball 
for most of the game. The deaf 
youngsters showed good spirit 
and never stopped 
whistle blew to end 

The final score 

the red and black team. 

The scorers were: M. Flett 6, 
M. Chong 5, M ONeill 1, 8. 
Brant 1 and G. Gravelle 1. 

In the senior tilt, the play was 

wil 


‘The scorers were:L. Cayer 11, 
E. Zwarych 3, and G. McCourt 1. 
Trenton at 0.S.D. 

The trenton team out-shot 
and out-passed our girls but we 
never stopped trying. The jun- 
for team 1s young and inexper- 
fenced but they are already 
showing signs of improvement. 
‘The trenton team chalked up at 
8 44-15. 

The scorers were: P. DeLa- 
Franier 6, M Flett 6 and M. 
Chong 3. 

Wellington at O.S.D. 

In the third scheduled C.0.8. 
S.A. Senior game, the OSD. 
again showed their strength. 
The guarding was 


especially 
good with J. Laidlaw, D. McAr-- 


thur and J. Kocher taking the 
honours. The blue and gold 
team chalked up a decisive 49- 
12 win. 

‘The scorers were L. Cayer 24, 
R. Chupik, 10, G. McCourt 8, E. 
Zwarych 7. 


Annual School Concert 


Snow White avd che Seven Bwarts 


Presented by 
Senior and Intermediate Pupils 


Mon. 23, Cues. 24. 


in the School Auditoruim at 8.15 p.m. 


ny 


C.0.S.5.A. Basketball 
‘This year in the Junior sec~ 
tion of the league the following 
boys will carry the O.8.D. col- 


J. Wilson captain, P. 
D. Elliott, J. McAlpine, 
‘W. ‘Munroe, J. Baskerville, J. 
Harris, P. DeRose and D. Felker. 


ours; 


Campbellford at 0.5.0. 

‘This first game was slow and. 
very cleanly played as both 
teams were cautious. At half 
time. the home team led 19 to 
12, Campbellford soon shorten- 
ed the lead and the game be- 
came a see-saw battle with 
every basket changing the win- 
ning position. Finally Campbell 
ford fired in two fast goals and 
finished on the long end of a 
35-31 score. 

Scorers were; P. Klym 9, D. 
Eilott 8, J..McAlpine 8, J. Wil- 
son 4 and W. Munroe 1. 

For the first time In a few 
years a senior team represent- 
Ing the schoo! has been entered. 
‘The small but star packed squad 
are B. McCrindle captain, L. 
Perreault, C. Denomme, L. Hep- 
pner, R. Renout, A. Gravelle and 
F, Beaulne. 


Campbellford at 0.S.D. 
In a very rugged fast-moving 


+— game the OSD. boys took the 


Jead early and were never head- 
ed. By half time they led-21 to 
"12, With ‘some fine passing on 
the forward line and some bril- 
lant rushes by B. MoCrindle 
from his guard position con- 
tinued to keep OSD. in front 
as they won 41 to 28, 

Scorers were; F. Beaulne 11, 
A. Gravelle 10, B. McCrindle 7, 
L. Perreault 6, and C, Denomme 
1 


—~ 
O.8.D. at Albert College 

In the first half of the Junior 
game the O..D. boys were 
hot as they had lttle difticul- 
ty moving the ball around 
and through the opposing gia- 
nts. What they lacked in height 
they had in speed ax they led 
17 to 11 at half time. P. Kym 
with his long shots was particu- 
larly outstanding. ig 

In the ‘second half the A. C. 
boys started to take more ad- 
vantage of their height and 
kept the ball in the air, The 
OB.D. boys could not find the 
basket and their lead dwindled 
to a loss as they finished on the 
short end of a 29 to 22 score. 

Scorers were; P, Kiym 9, D. 
Elliott 8, J. McAlpine 3, and J. 
‘Wilson 2. 

In the Sr. contest again the 
vistors started out by more than 
holding thelr own against a 
much taller’ group of opponents. 
The score at the end of a very 
rugged first half was OB.D. 28, 
Abert College 27. : 


team took advantage of both 
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play was seen 


3, J. Wilson 2. 


‘Trenton at O.S.D. 


lors squeezed 


‘score. 


Alpine 4. 


tw 19. 


Faced with the possibility of 


ing very closely as 
continued to romp along. 
ly, the three top OSD. 


to 50 victory. a 


P, Kiym 4, B. 
C. Denomme 2. 


O.S.D. at Picton 


very interesting. 


ton won 37 to 15. 


Elliot 4, and J. Wilson 4. 


In the Sr. contest the Picton 
squad checked very closely and 
In the second half the home| managed to roll to a 27 to 14 
The OSD. 
thelr height and substitutes asjboys were again plagued by 
they slowly pulled ahead Some|fouls which proved very costly. 
fine fore-checking by F. Beaulne} In the second half A. Gravelle 
and L. Perreault kept the A. C.|tried to rally the team but with- 
boys busy. Rushes started by B. ‘out success <— Picton team|Brown §. 

7 


lead at half time. 


dels 


288 


the long end of a 30 to 27 score. 
Scores were: P. Klym 14, J. 
McAlpine 5, D. Elliot 3, J. Harris 


In a rather stow but close 
game at the end of the first 
half OSD. led 24 to 21. This 
lead was due to some fine play- 
ing by P. Kiym and J. Wilson. 


In the second half the game 


lead change hands. However, a8 
time ran out the OSD, Juni- 
through to their 

frst victory with a 44 to 43 
Scorers were: P. Kiym 17, J. 
Wilson_23, D. Elliot 10, J. Mc 
In the Senlor contest which 
proved that fouls do not pay 


the Trenton-squard pulled well 
ahead. At half time. they led 33 


being pyt out with five fouls 
the OSD. boys were not check- 
‘Trenton 


Final- 

per- 
formers were ousted and Tren- 
ton contin’ to roll to an & 


Scorers were: F. Beaulne 15, 
L. Perreault 14, A_Gravelle 12, 
Mactrindle 3, and 


The O.8.D. boys never found 
their legs after travelling to 
Picton as the Jr. team trailed 
22 to 5 at half time The game 
was very cleanly-played but not 


In the second half P. Klym 
tried to rally the team but it 
was still vain 2s the Picton 
team checked very closely. The 
final whistle rounded and Pie- 


Scorers were: P. Klym 7, D. 


rolled to sn easy 64 tO 26 win. 

Scorers were: A. Gray 16, 
F. Beaulne 4, C. Dennome: 3, 
L. Perreault 2, and J. McAlpine 
1. : 

OSD. at BCL & V.S. 

Against ‘a superior team the 
OBD. boys put up a very fine 

display of defensive work as 
they held the B.CL squad to a 
31 to 20 lead at half time. 

Failure to capitalize on the 
BCI. fouls was a very out- 

factor as the O.8.D. 
boys only gathered 5 points out 
of a possible 23. This left the 
O.8.D. boys on the short end of 

& $8 to S3 score. cae 

Beorers were: P. Klym 12, J. 
‘Wilson 10, D Elliot 8, J. Mc Al- 
pine 3. 

In the Br. game their was no 
doubt that B.CJ..would triumph 
but the defense put up by the 
visitors made the hosts respect 
‘their ability. At half time B.CI. 

led by 33 to 24. - 

In the second halt. defensive 
play. went by the boards and 
the ball shifted from one end 
to the other in a Mash. The 
OSD. boys missed many chan- 
_jees but the B.C.L reserve proved 

jour downfall as they rolled to 
an 82 to 50 score. 

It ts worthy of note that F. 
Beaulne was tled for high 
scoring honors and A. Gravelle 
‘was second. 

Scorers were: F. Beaulne 24, 
A. Gravelle 16, B. MacCrindle 6, 
L Perreault 4, and C. Dennom- 
me 1. 


b 


Albert College at 0.5.D. 

In the opening game of our 
Senior C.0.38.A. schedule, the 
deat team pulled away ahead of 
their opponents. The OSD. girls 
rere fast and displayed some 


very passing while the 
|im their shooting. The game 
ended with Albert College scor- 
ing 12 points and the O. S. D. 
scoring 40 points. 

‘Th scorers were: L. Cayer 21, 
G. McCourt 14, E. Zwarych 3, R. 
Chupik 2. 


O.5D. at Picton 

In our first junior game of 
the season, the girls found the 
small gym a definite handicap. 
At quarter time the score was 8 
-2 in thelr favour but then Lula 
Cayer started adding points to 
jour score, It was a very close 
game with the 0.8.D. team one 
point ahead of Picton at half 
time and then we managed a 
two point victory when the 
whistle blew to end the game. 
For their first game, the junior 
girls played well but they had 
‘the assistance of two junior’ 
players. Lula Cayer and Doro- 
‘thy McArthur who in the future: 
will play on the senior team. 
Doreen Brown and Verna Mar- 
tin played a good defensive 
game while Mary O'Neil played 
well offensively. The final score 
‘was 27—25 for the OSD. 

‘The scorers were: L. Cayer 13, 
‘M. O'Neil 8, M. Chong 4, D. 


A. ©. girls were more accurate! 


> Janlor Team 
Mary Chong (captain), Sarah 
Brant, Mary O'Nell, Myrtle 
Flett, Peggy Dz La Franter, 
Claudette Gravelle, Doreen 
Brown, Diane Moon, Eunice 
Richardson, Jeanette Masct, 
Verna Martin, Maxine Wads- 
worth. 
Scorer: Frances Gregory. 
Timer: Lynette Waller. 

Senlor Team 
Gertrude McCourt, Rose Chu- 
pik, Elen Zwarych, Lula Cayer, 
‘Dorothy McArthur, Jean Ko: 
cher, Maureen MacDonald, 
Emily Manoryk. 

Scorer: Stella Graziano. 
Timer: Mildred Laffrenter, 
—_--—__. 


WORD COMES FROM MR. CHU, 
NOW IN KOREA 


When Dr. Olive Whilden visit- 
ed the Kendall School on Nov- 
ember 14 she bryught the good 
news that only the day before 
she had received a letter from 
Mr. Youngman Chu stating that 
he and his family were safe. 

Mr. Chu was a member of the 

1950 Normal Training Class, 
Gallaudet College. He left the 
United States early in June to 
reurn to his home in Korea. He 
arrived in Korea only a few days 
before. the outbreak of hostili- 
thes. 
* Mr. Chu‘ and bis family at- 
tempted to leave Seoul ty boat, 
but the boat capsized and they 
experienced such difMfculttes 
and disappointments that they 
decided to return to Seoul to 
take their chances along with 
the many other South Koreans 
in that city. 

Later, the Reds captured Mr. 
Chu and imprisoned him. Some- 
how he manager! to escape and 
hid in the mountains. He lived 
in a foxhole fur about three 
months. Then he was able to 
get back to Seoul and joined his 
wife and child who had been 
Uving with Mrs. Chu’s family. 

No further word has been 
received, but we hope that the 
Chis are still safe somewhere in 
Korea. - - - The Once A Month. 

ge 
THE FRAT APPOINTS NEW 
CHIEF AGENT IN CANADA 


Announcement was made in 
the January 1951 issue of “The 
Frat”, official publication of the 
National Fraternal Soclety of 
the Deaf, of the appointment of 
John F. Gotthelf of Toronto, as 
Chief agent for the Society in 
Canada. This position was held 
formerly by the late John’ T. 
Shilton. 

Mr. Gotthelf comes to office 
well qualified for the position, 
having served under Mr. Shilton 
as assistant chief agent. 

Mr. Gotthelf 1s a native of 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, but has 
lived In Canada for the last 22 
years. He is & graduate of the 
Btate School for the Deaf, 
Jackson, Mississipp| and also 
attended the Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St Louts. For part 
of his education he had private 
tutors. Although he entered 
Gallaudet “College he did not 


graduate. He 1s employed by the” 


Toronto Dally Star as a lino- 
type operator. He first joined 
the Society in 1922. —FP.C. 


WHAT DO EMPLOYERS 
WANT? 


Following are some passages 
from,an address entitled “What 
Bysiness and Industry Expect of 
ouriSehools” delivered by. Mr. Ct. 
E,-Perry, Director of Guidance, 
Department of Education, Hall- 
fax, Nova Scotia at.the Canud- 
tan’ Educational Association An- 
nual meeting, Victoria, Britiahy 
Columbia in October 1960. These 
pansages are quoted to show our 
readers that many of the views 


dual counselling are truly held 
by employers. —FP.C, 


“A man of thirty-seven was 
referred to our office by his 
doctor. A graduate chartered 
accountant with high academic 
standing, he had lost seven jobs 
in three years, Why? His prev- 
tous employers pointed out that 
he knew his work, but that he 
couldn't get along with anyone; 
that he always had a chip on 
this shoulder; that he resented 
instruction, and was responsible 
for so much discord among his 
fellow employees that they were 
forced to fire him. 

A short while ago the manag- 
er of a large industry asked me 
if I could recommend a non 
gum-chewing stenographer who 
knew something about business 
ethics and office courtesy. 

On various occasions, I have 


such admissions as these: 

“They couldn't get along, with: 
other people.” - 

“They couldn't follow instruc- 
tons.” : 

“They lack ambition, self- 
confidence and self-reliance. 

“They had no conception of 
what It meant to work or what 
ft meant to exchange a service 
for a weekly pay cheque.” 

“They were unwilling, unable, 
or unprepared to learn the ne- 
cessary skills of the trade.” 

“They required constant su- 
pervision to do the job satisfac~ 
torlly.” 

“They were more interested 
in wages, holidays and company 
benefits than they were in the 
Job they were doing.” 

‘They didn’t possess the neces~ 
sary aptitudes or quallfications 
for the job." 

“They -overestimated their 
abilities and worth.” 

“They were careless and un- 
tidy." 


“They shun responsibility.” 

“They have little or no regard 
for the rights of others.” 

Most employers expressed the 
opinion that our schools had 
failed to prepare students for 
the highly specialized and keen- 
ly competitive world of work 
and felt that definite instruc- 
tion was necessary in this fleld. 

‘They felt. that boys and girls 
should be sc quired or persuaded 
to remain innger in school. 
“Those who left school early, 
not only drifted into unskilled 
and semiskilled Jobs for which 
many of them were unsuited, 
but tended to become easily 
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, to change jobs of- 
ten and to make less satistacto- 
{ry- employees, 

‘Most employers thought that 
our schools should provide more 
adequate guidance services, and 
emphasized particularly the need 
for: 


1, maintaining a permanent 
ent which would include infor- 
mation pertaining.to his acade- 
mic record, physical and men- 
tal health - aptitudes, ‘abilities, 
interests, hobbies, participation 
im extra curricular activities, 
work experience, personality ra- 
tings, standardized teat results, 
adaptability, ete. 


2. a course in Occupations 
which would provide the stud- 
ents with current and reilable 
information on job require~ 
ments, training trends, etc; 
would encourage them to do 
some serious about 
their Ife work before leaving 
school and would foster and 
develop thelr interest in the oc- 
cupational world. 


3. a Counseling Service would 
assist boys and girls to choose, 
plan and prepare for thelr care- 
er. (most boys and girls, they 
contend, leave school and go job 
hunting without the vaguest 
idea of the job-fileld for which 
they are best sulted, or the Job 
requirements.) 

Practically every employer 
emphasized the importance of 
ond the need for giving instruc- 
tion in: 


1. finding, getting and bold- 
ing a jot (Letters of application, 
appointments and interviews 
were stressed particularly) 


2. the duties and responsibi- 
Hties of an employee, a member 
of a family and a citizen in a 
democratic country. 


3. Job selection, employee- 
employer relations, and union 
rules and regulations. 

Although most employers at- 
tach considerable importance to 
the highest grade whicti a stu- 
dent attains and to his relative 
scholastic standing, there is a 
growing tendency to recognise 
the significance of other impor- 
tant factors such as participa- 
tion in extra curricular activiti- 
es, hobbies, work experience and 
personality. 2 

As a matter of fact, personal- 
ity factors were mentioned 
more frequently by more em- 
ployers than any other item to 
which reference has already. 
been made. In expressing dis- 
satisfaction with the personall- 
ties of many of thelr employees, 
it was pointed out that person- 
ality was frequently as impor- 
tant as and often more impor- 
tant than scholastic achieve- 
ment, specialized training or 
skill. 


While employers do not sug- 
gest that the school Is entirely 
responsible for the development 
of proper attitudes, work habits 
and personality factors, 1t 1s ap- 
parent that they do expect the 
school to assume some of the 
responsibility for developing in 


ties as: 


. Boclal adapability or the 
ability to work with other 


cumulative record of the stud-| 


people and to get along with 
them. 


2. Responsibility, dependabi- 
ty and honesty. 
Initiative, foresight and 
resourcefulness: 

Courtesy and manners, 

Appearance—good groom- 
ing and appropriate dress 
Punctuality 

Patlence 

Perseverance 

Leadership 

Ability to follow instruc- 
tlons : 
Ability to accept criticism 
A sense of humor 
Accuracy 

Neatness 

Emotional stability and 
control 

‘Tolerance 

Attentiveness 

Proper attitude toward 
work, toward employers 
and toward fellow em~- 
ployees 

. Good work habits 

Ability to face and accept 
tacts 

A sense or appreciation 
and understanding 

—The School Guidance Worker, 

December, 1950. 


———_ 
PORCUPINE GOLDFIELD 
“There {s no gold of impor- 

tance in Canada—the veins are 

small and of no economic im- 

portance whatever”. That was 

the advice a professor in an On- 
tarlo university imparted to 

‘his class of budding mining en- 

gineers at the dawn of the cen- 

tury. And based on experience 
in Ontario up to that time, his 
summation could not be den- 
led. That, of course, was before 
Porcupine, the gold mining field 
that, in less than thirty years 
after the first discovery of gold, 
was to attain the rank of se- 
cond greatest gold field in the 
world, exceeded only by the 

Rand of South Africa. 
Porcupine spells one of the 

most romantic chapters in the 
story of the opening up of that 
great storehouse that 1s Ontar- 
fo northland. The trick in re- 
telling the Porcupine story is 
the same as is the case of every 
other gold rush, separation of 
those tales that just read like 
fiction from those that are 
nothing else but. 

‘The story of Porcupine began 
the day the two moose strode 
majestically out of the woods 
on the shore of Porcupine Lake 
and stopped for s moment to 
gaze disdainfully at the party 
of prospectors making camp be- 
fore walking Into the lake and 
swimming away. The moose did 
not know it but those prospec- 
tors were to write fints to their 


21. 


the students such characteris-| 


freedom in this hitherto un- 
touched wilderness. That was in 
1909, less than a decade after’ 
the learned professor made his, 
dogmatic assertion, That was 
the year in which gold was dis- 
covered in the Porcupine. 
George Bannerman 1s credit- 
ed with the original discovery 
of gold in the Porcupine feld 
but it was the spectacular dis- 
covery in the fading light of a 
summers evening of “the 
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TO RENT 
A little yellow maple leaf 
With crinkled edges bent, 
Lies there upon my birdhouse 
roof, 
Just like a sign To Rent! 
But only for the winter; then, 
Along a sunbeam track 
Straight to thelr happy lttle 
home 
‘My birds are coming back! 
~-Alice E, Allen. 


Golden Etairway”, the jewellery 


box that became the Dome 
Mire, by John Wilson, on claims 
held by himself and Harry Pres- 
ton that started the great “Por- 
cupine Rush” that brought pro- 
spectors from the four corners 
of the world. A few weeks later 
Benny Hollinger and Alex Gil- 
Mes uncovered, beaide the 
abandoned test pit of an earli- 
et prospector, the rich vein 
that was the beginning of the 
greatest gold producer in all 
Canada, the Hollinger Mine. 
Later that same year Sandy 
\McIntyre staked the.great mine 
that bears his name. These 
three, Dome, Holinger and Mc 
Intyre formed the keystone of 
the great Porcupine mining f- 
el 


Of Porcupine, as of every 
other gold field, there are in- 
numeradle interesting and ro- 
mantic stories that could bear 
aetelling 3f space would permit. 
Of Porcupine, there is also the 
tragic story of the disastrous 
bush fire of 1912 that wiped out 
the camp with the loss of 
seventy-one lives. But, in our 
opinion, the great story of Por- 
cupine is the building of the 
City of Timmins the third larg- 
est city in all nothern Ontario 
and a city that resembles any- 
thing but a mining town. The 
last town in the Porcupine 
camp to be settled, Timmins, 
less than forty years old, is a 
most prosperous and progressive 
community, in more ways than 
one a golden city. 

“There {s no gold of tmport- 
ance in Canada?” In less than 
forty years from the Porcupine’ 
field has flowed a stream of 
golden wealth to the value of 
over $947,000,000 of which some 
$268,000,000 has oceen returned 
to investors in the shape of 
dividends. . 

—Official Weekly Road Bulletin 
‘of Ontario. 


See 
“THE KING OF THE FOREST” 
(Continued from Page 2) 

“Do you know that I am the 
King of the Forest?" sald the 
ea 


‘No", replied the chipmunk. 
“How come?” 

“Well I can swim, climb trees, 
catch fish, and burrow if neces- 
sary”, explained the bear. 

“Bo can I", replied the chip- 
munk, “and lots of other things 
too”. 

The bear made a powerful 
swipe at a stump beside him, 
tore part of it up and sent 
splinters and wood particles fly- 
ing in all directions. 

“Can you do that?” he en- 
quired, | 

“ Heck, I've been sick", an- 
swered the chipmunk. 


Sylva 


“+ Goth may change the whole 


. in the cultural field, 
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THREAD IN THE PATTERN 
(Continued from Page. 1) 
of soll and the struggling forest 
reproduction a toe- 
hold on the thin overburden 
“on the steep slopes and in the 
rock crevices. The battle here 
ts now between vegetation.and 
the sheep, and the sheep are 
winning. Eagerly they grub the 
down to its very roots 
while a cloud of dust hovers over 
the flock, Thelr marvellous: 
mobility, and their ability to 
prosper, where other ungulates 
grow thin, make them the 
victor. 

Farmer Brown now views his 
flock with approval, and'concen- 
trates most of his efforts on en- 
larging it. Wherever the flock 
goes, the wind and rain play 
havoc with the naked earth. the 
conifer and hardwood seedlings 
can not survive the onslaught 
and wilt before the forces of 
dissolution, The smooth sur- 
faces of larger and larger areas 
of rock glisten in the sun, the 
process of soil making commen- 
ves again from the basicrock. 

Tt fs difficult to discern the 
friend within, the wolfhide. 
Could It be that we have mis- 
judged old Lupus? Is tt possible 
that he is one of the governing 
factors in- maintaining. the 

- height of the water in your well; 
could his efforts have retained 
some of our soil? Maybe the silt 

\at the mouth of the fiver would 
have extended over a larger 
area without him and our 
spring flood might be more da- 
maging. 


It is interesting to think upon 
the far reaching effects of the 
hunger. of the wolf, and how 
his complete elimination: might 
well change the features of the 
land of his habitation, as the 
elimination of 9 colour of 
thread in the manufacture of 


character of the fabric. 
Sylva. 
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SUMMARY OF THE GRONIN- 
GEN CONGRESS ON TBE ED- 
UCATION OF THE DEAF 

By Edna Simon Leyne, Ph. D.' 

‘Lexington School for the, Deat.| 
New York. | 

“The Executive Committee of 
the Royal Institution for Deaf- 
mutes, Groningen (Holland), 
has the honour to invite you to 
attend the International Con- 
gress on the Education of Deaf-! 
mutes, which will be held at 
Groningen on the occasion of 
the 160th anniversary ‘of the 
Institute, which was founded on 
‘April 14, 1790, by the Walloon 
clergyman, Dr. Henri Daniel 
Guyot.” 

The great development and 
improvement of the education 
of the deaf and dumb during 
recent years and in different 
countries form a timely induce- 
ment to exchange ideas and ex- 
perfences at “international le- 
vel.” 


“The Dutch nation has ever 
endeavored to further and en- 
courage international contact 
and it 
would feel honoured and grati- 
fled to welcome, at this first 
post-war congress on the edu- 
cation~of deaf-mutes, the re- 
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‘This was thé invitation I re-/maximum understanding of the 
ceived during April of this past| various papers presented on the 
school year which ultimately re-|part of so highly multilingual 
sulted in my, attending the |an audience. It was settled in 
Congress, June 5-10, 1950, andthe following manner: English, 
enjoying thereby one of my|French, and German were se- 
most stimulating professional|lected “ds the three conference 
experiences. Until this time, myjlanguages, and the speakers 
contact with fellow-workers|could choose «whichever, they 
from abroad had been largely|wished to employ ‘in presénting 
of the “observer and observed”| thelr papers. In addition, book~- 
type. They had made the long|iets containing printed sum- 
journey to America to gather! maries of the lectures were dis~ 
Information; to observe me-| tributed among the members of 
thods and techniques; to see/the audience. These booklets 
what we in America were up|were also printed in the three 
to. I had,been among the “ob-jconference languages 50 that 
served.” The invitation from|the members of the audience 
Groningen offered an opportiin-| could follow the content of the 
ity to turn the tables, as it wereliectures with, the booklets as 
~~ to learn more about the me-| guide whenever necessary. Thus, 
thods, problems and general/a might address the 
“know-how” of our foreign col-| conference in one language and 
leagues. This was indeed an in-| various members of the audience 
ducement. I yielded enthustas-| follow him in another. Dis- 
tically. cussion from the floor was 
also confined to the conference 
language; ang although this 
‘constituted a hardship to some 
‘of the members present, it did 
succeed in eflecting greater 
comprehension all around. The 
|papers presented at the Con- 
gress, the respective authors 
and countries they represented 
‘were as follows: 


Belgium 


Attendance 

So did many other workers in 
the field of the deaf from all 
over the world: When the Cong- 
ress was ofMcially opened, there 
were over two hundred dele- 
gates present from twenty-four 
countries. These countries 
were:-Australia, Austria, Belgi- 
um, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, 
Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Ireland, Indon-| Commentary on the Belgian 
esia, Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, | method of Training the Organs 
‘The Netherlands, Norway, Port-|or Speech and on the Develop- 
ugal, South Africa, Spain, Swe-) ment of Speech. Ways in Which’ 
den, Switzerland, Trinidad.| nis Method is Applied in the 
United States. 5, Provinclal School for ‘the Desf, 
‘Truly an International Con-|Mute, Blind,“ and Amblyopic at 

gress! : Berchem-Sainte-Agathe. 
‘The Program --M. A. VANGOIDSHENHOVEN 


* ‘Text-Books in the Schools for 
The work done by the varlous;ine Deaf --M. RAYMOND 


Program Committees of the 
Congress was, in the opinion of 
everyone present, of heroic pro- ; Denmark 
portions. The problems of dif-| The Influence of Non-Char- 
ferences in language, of secur-|acter Defects on Character 
ing lodgings for the numerous|--MAG. 5. DOHN 
delegates, of field visits, lectur- England . 
es, amusements and recreation, * 
The Present Position of the 


id many individual problems} 
oe ud 4 ha Education of the Deaf in Eng- 


‘to. numeous tg mention, were 
atl handled™by them with |land --MISS B. M. ELLIOTT 


equal aplomb. ‘fhe delegates! 
themselves, thus relieved of a) EDWARD EVANS 
potentially vast source of petty| The Training of Teachers of 
worries and buraens, were en-\the Deaf in the University of 
tlrely free to enjoy the pro-} Manchester - - PROF. DR. A. C. 
gram, the hospitality ang charm EWINGY, 
of Groningen, and informal . 
meetings with one another in an|..2¢® ogeh reer eel 
exchange of views and experie-|Yerrs of Age and Their Ri 
nees. A feeling of.warm good- Cie bleh rs 
fellowship pervaded. the Cong-| nse 10 Home tral ing, '=- PRB: 
ress --a-feeling which was com- 

‘A New Method of Learning by 

. JAMES 


pletely impervious to any 
ts or df Direct Experience - - Mr. 
Gisagreements or divergencies | Direct S37 : 


in viewpoint which arose. 
‘The body of the program con-| Auditory Training and the. 

sisted of three main parts: first, |Development of Speech in Deaf’ 

the lectures, held at the beau-|Childre DR. T. J. WATSON 

tiful and historic University of |France 

Groningen; second, a field-vistt| Paper - - MESSRS. JANIN, 

to the Groningen School for the] CAUTIE, GOT and ZJEGLER 

Deat, where there were obser- 

Pein of classes and eanibit-|pijantanneg 


fons of pupils’ work and of 
IL System of Rotation and 
humerous Fare and precious VO-| specialization of Teachers 


lumes from the Guyot Library; 
and third, recreation, ee yaerd ber i oe: 
i. p ing the Spec! 
actures Instruction of the Deaf 
With regard to the first sec-| prottand 


tion of the program - - the 
as ©] Deaf of Hard of Hearing - - 
lectures - - a particularly eri-| 12 tren ¢. Hear 


‘tical question -had to be settled, 
as at all international gather-| Psychological Examination in. 
the Practice of Deaf-Mute Edu- 


presentatives of a great many 
countries.” 


ings, "well before the Congress 
‘met: namely, what language|cation - - PROF. DR. J. SNIJ- 
plan to adopt so as to achieve! DERS. ¢ 


‘The State and the Deaf --MR.; 


A MESSAGE FOR THE YEAR‘ 

Not who you are, but what you 
are, 

‘That's what the world de- 


mands to know; 
Just what you are, what you 


can do 
To help mankind to live and 


grow. 
Your lineage matters not. at all, 
Nor counts one whit your gold 
or-gear, > 
What can you 
world 
‘The reason for 
here? { 
For just what space you occupy 
The world requires you pay: 
the rent; , 
It does not shower its “gifts ga- 
lore, 
Its benefits are only lent; 
And it has need of workers true, 
Willing of, hand, alert of 
brain; 


do to show the 


your being 


Go forth’ and prove what you 
can do, 
Nor wait to count o'er loss or 


gain. ‘ 
Give of your best to help and 
~ cheer, i 
‘The more you give the more 
you grow; eg rias 
‘This message evermore rings 
true, 
In time you reap whate'er 
you sow. ‘i 
No failure you have neéd to 
fear, 
Except to - fail to do your 
*best— 
What have you done, what can 
you do? 
‘That is the question, that the 


test. 
—Ellzabeth Clarke Hardy. 


Electric Amplifiers tor Deaf 
Children - - J. G. VAN OVER- 
BEEK 
Norway 

After-Care for the Deaf in 
Norway - - MRS. ASTRI PUNT- 
ERVOLD BJORNSEN 


Sweden 

‘Language-Teaching in Schools 
for the Deaf: Psvchological As- 
pects - - IVAR M. INGVARS- 
SON 
‘Switzerland 

‘The Forms in Which Langua- 
ge Manifests Itself, and Their 
Use in the Education of the 
‘Deaf - - DR, E. BIERI 


Speech Instruction of the Deaf 
Mute Child According to the 
Principle of Totality --J. CHR. 
MULLER 


United States 
Higher Education of the Deaf 
--DR. LEONARD M. ELSTAD 


The very titles of the papers 
Usted above reveal the major 
trends in the education of the 
deaf abroad. Of particular in- 
verest to this writer was the 
close similarity in trends, 
stands, and problems between 
America and Evrope, notwith- 
standing the terrible drains of 
the war years overseas. The 
main trends of thought revealed 
at the Congress were: (1) ac- 
knowledgement and acceptance 
of the oral method as the major 
technique in the education of 
the deaf; (2) an inceasing focus 
of attention upon the ascertain- 
ment, use and education of res- 
idual hearing; (3) increasing 
stress upon “natural” language 
development; (4) greater efforts 
in the direction of preschool 
education. —The Volta Review. 
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HISTORY OF CERTIFICA- | As the Conference was‘alsoloperation December 13, 1949,| ining). One hour daily through- 
‘TION PLAN |im session, there followed some|and has continued the work in]out the entire year. 


Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for,the Deaf. 
Delivered at Colorado Springs, 
Qolorado, Meeting October 16- 
20, 1950. 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman 
Certification Committee 
"+ In discussing the Certification 
Plan for teachers of the deaf 
and for training centers for 


of the organization may not be 
amiss. 


It was at the Conference of 
Executives meeting held in 
Frederick, Maryland, in October 
1926, that definite action was 
taken by that organization to- 
ward setting 


deaf, a briet! Forrester, superintendent, 


‘vigorous discussion by both the|s manner that leaves no doubt 
Conference and the Conven-jbut that each application has 
tion, after which, by unanimous|been carefully scrutinized, all 
vote, the plan was finally claims for credits checked and 
ted by the Conference. Dr.jequivalents of prescribed requ- 
‘Thomas 3. McAloney, then su-|irements receive careful study. 
perthtendent of the Colorado)During Dr. Brill's ten month’ 
School for the Deaf, was named| period, 91 certificates have bepn 
[este of Lent Corer granted. 

mumittee together For some time it had been 
following members: Dr. T. C.|felt that certain amendments, 
Ro-|or alterations to the Certifica- 
chester, New York School; Dr.|tion Plan should he made effec- 
A. E. Pope, superintendent, |tvie. Because of World War II, 
New Jersey School; Dr. Ignattus| tnis revision Was delayed. Meet- 
Bjorlee, superintendent, Mary-|ings of the Conferece and the 
land School; Misss Mabel Ellery! Convention were interupted but 
Adams, principal Horace Mann|the amendments have now been 
School, Boston; and Dr. Frank} adopted and reud as follows: 


‘M. Driggs, superintendent, Utah 


forth standards | School. 


that might prove a guide for 
teachers of the deaf and train- 
ing centers for teachers of the 
deaf. The basic requirements 
there put forth were carefully 


had been appointed at the St. 
Augustine, Florida, Conference 
in 1924. On this committee were 


mittee save to quote the names. 
All_were active members of 


the Conference atid a8 such|crag Dr. Leonard M. 


formed the comittee. They were 


Progress 

Dr. J. W. Jones, The Conference 
of Executives of American 
Behools for the Deaf. Dr. E. Mc 
K. Goodwin was prominently 
affiliated with three of the or- 
ganizations and all of the mem~- 
bers of the committee were af- 
Mlated with at least two of the 
agencies. 

No definite action toward es- 
tablishing certification was ta- 
ken for a period of five years. 
At the Joint meeting of the 
Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf and the 
Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 
held at Winnipeg in 1931, a pa- 
per was read by the principal of 
‘the Iowa School for the Deaf, 


Riggs, su 
Arkansas 1 for the Deaf. 
In their discussions they called 


ference of Executives assume 
this responnsibilty. 


Subsequently, the follow.ag 


C. J. Settles, president, Florida 
School; Miss Jennie M. Hender- 
son, principal, Horace Mann 
School, Boston. 


ved as chairman of the com- 
mittee. Remaining members of 
the committee are Mr. Sam B. 
Elstad, 


'ttons. 
Before the Certification Plan 
could become-fffective, it was! 
that the Conference, 
Jof Executives become an incor- 
porated body. Steps were im- 


im September of the same year, 
1931, thereby legalizing the ac- 
ceptance of fees for certfica- 
tes as granted. 

‘The committee selected, Dr. 
Irving 8. Fusfeld of Gallaudet. 
College to serve as secretary and 
to evaluate all applications. No 
‘one in the profession could have 
carried out that reponse 


of the five dollar fee paid by the 
Dean of Gallaudet College. Dr. 


the Certification Committee. 
‘During his term in excess of 1700 
applicants were 


cholee. Dr. Brill accepted the as- 


have filled vacanies on the com- 


Dr. Ethel A. Poore, Dr. Clarence; 
A 1951, however, Gallaudet Col- 


First—The Class C Certifica- 
te, for which there appears to 
ke no further need, be elimin- 
ted, as all teachers have had 


mittee: Mrs. Bess Michaels 

ample it 
Rigas, superintendent, arkanas| fr he Cus B Certiseate, 
School; Dr. D. T. Cloud, super; 
drawn by a committee whlch 'intendent, linols School; Dr.| 


Second—In a four year course 
of study, leading to the Bach- 
elor’s-Degree, where the currl- 
culm permits a student to take 
all subjects required under the 

ition Plan, the one year 


Certificat 
Upon the death of Dr. Me| 
cl ay y In 1982, Dr. Bjor- {oF Sacitional traming will no 
pewtebe sais sebdwen “mr hi 


be 


- In” was - made 
whereby students at Gallaudet 
‘College will be eligible to receive 
Class A Certificaves upon certi- 
fying as to five years of satis- 
factory teaching. Beginning 
with the graduation class of 


lege studennts aspiring for a 
Class A Certificate must also 


‘have completed the college re- 


quirements in education, 


Application blanks bearing 
these changes are now availa- 
le. 


 |mediately taken to this end and|should be revision of existing 
under the|minimum requirements to be 


+116. The Deaf as a Class. 


ed matter. Obviously thegprog- 
ram laid down by that able and 
representative group 25 years 
ago does not meet all present 
day requirements. When mem- 
bers of the Certification Com- 
mittee or the Secretary have 
paid visits to prospective cen- 
ters, they have endeavored to 
include modern essentials that, 
have vitally affected methods of 
instructing deaf children. © 
‘The original requirements for 
teacher training read as fol- 


applicant. Upon being appointed | lows: 


Outline For Course 


‘ably |Fusfeld found that his duties Al Of Study For Normal Classes 
the college would prevent 1. Study of the young Deaf 
further serving as secretary of} cud on entering school. 


Study of the Semi-deaf and 
Seml-mute child. 
2. Preparatory Sense Training: 
(sight & touch). 


signment and assumed active{ 4. Phonetics (or Speech Tra- 
aw 


phy, Arithmetic, etc. 
~~ Method? 


(a) Vowel and Conson- 
ant Charts, 

(b) of Posi- 
tions for Elementary Sounds. 

(c) Formation and Deé- 
velopment of Flementary So- 
unds. 

(d) Melville Bell's Sym- 
bols of Visible Speech. 
5. Voice Development and 


7. Residual Hearing. 
(a) Measurement of 
(b) Training of 
8. Language tor the Deaf 
Child. 
{a) Elementary Vocabu- 


(b) Methods of sentence 
construction. (Including use of 
Five Slate System for a short 
time.) 

(©) Stories for speech 
rei 


9 Methods employed in the 
teaching of Elementary Geogra- 


employed. in the 
teaching of Advanced Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Science, His- 
tory, Civil Government, Current 
Events, ete. 
10. Daily Program for differ- 
ent grades. 
11. Outline of General Course 
of Study. 
12. The hablt of Reading for 
Information and for Pleasure. 
How formed? How encour- 

aged? 
13. Educational Psychology. 
14. History of the Education 
of the Deaf. 
15. Religious Instruction. 

(a) Terminology con- 

rf 

(b) Methods of instruc- 
tion 

(c) Occupations of the 
deat 

(a) Organizations of the 
adult deat, 


17. Types of Schools. Organi- 
zation and Officials. 

18. Speech Reading for Adults. 
19. Dally Observation of Class- 
room work of experienced tea- 
chers. One hour per day. (Notes 
on these handed in regularly 
for examination and correc- 
tion). 

20, Daily praccice work in 
teaching under supervision. 
One to tw® hours per day, not 
including any work as a substi- 
tute teacher. 

21. Observation of Physical 
Traininy 


J 
22. Observation of Manual 
‘Training. 


(Continued on Page 8) 


(4) Stories for thought 
ing. 


“said Shirley 
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BIRTHDAY ASSEMBLY 


‘The children of the Interme- 
diate School gathered In the 
Auditorium for a Birthday As- 
sembly on Wednesday morning, 
February 28. 

‘After the Lord’s Prayer was 
Girdler, Mary 
Gwaiter, Douglas Leeman, Da~ 
vid-Fortest, Charles Beaumont, 


. Paul Simmons and Tommy Dal- 


r 


laire were called to the plat- 
form. Mr, Morrison shook hands 
with the children and wished 
them a happy ‘birthday. The 
children sang “Happy Birthday" 
to those who werg celebrating 
their birthdays, A short pro- 
gramme followed, _ 

The children enjoyed a de- 
Ughtful luncheon in Miss Daly's 
home economics room the same 
day, - , —M. B, Tobin, 

——— 


+, BIRTHDAY DINNERS 
OS.D., March 6, 1951. 
Dear Nancy, 
. We are having a lovely birth- 


day dinner in the Home Econ- 
Room on Wednesday, 


orlcs 
. March 7, 1951 at 11.15 am, We 


hope you will be able to come. 
Happy Birthday, 


‘Mary Shkutovieh. | Oa" 


‘This was one of ‘eight invita- 
tions sent to Senior pupils whase 
birthdays were celebrated on 
that date, Nancy Bogaert, Fran- 
ces Gregory, Lula Cayer, Opal 
Clelland, David Craven, Peter 
Klym, Myrtle Flett and Peggy 
DeLaFranier. 


“‘Mhureen MacDonald had 


Johanna Redekcpp. 

‘The meal was prepared by 
Mary Shkutovich, Lynette Wal- 
ler, Iona Muir, Mary Gallant, 
Opal Clelland, Alma’ Allin, Jo- 
hanna Redekopp. Joan Laidlaw 
and Frances Gregory. Frances 
was, thus, able to produce a 
delicious apple ple wl she 
enjoyed very much, Jater, as one 
of the guests. 

‘The same girls were respon- 
sible for the preparation of the 
birthday dinner on Wednesday, 
February 28, 1951, at which the 
guests were seven intermediate 
pupils, Shirley Girdler, Mary 
Gwalter, Douglas Leeman, Da- 
vid Forrest, Charles Beaumont, 
Paul Simmons and Tommy Dal- 
latre. 2 

‘The hostess on that occasion 
was Frances Gregory assisted by 
Mary Gallant and Opal Clel- 
land, Frances also made ‘and 
feed the birthday cake, which 
soon disappeared. 

Mildred Laffrenter will be the 
next hostess on March 21. Het 
co-workers will be Iona Muir 
and Opal Clelland and we plan 
to have as guests.—Joyce Bertl- 
ing, Mary Chong, Mary Shkuto- 
vich, Elien Ezwarych, Charles 
Denomme, Willlam Kuryle, 
Donald Sattler and Jacob Mar- 
tens. "i is 

During the course of the year 
each pupil in the Intermediate 
and Sentor Department is invit- 
ed to a dinner on a date as near 


\ 
SOMETIMES THE ANSWER 18 
“xo” 


Fred was @ young deaf man 
who had graduated from school 
‘a short time ago. He obtained a 
very: good job a8 a machine 
operator in one. of the large 
manufacturing planta of the 
elty. Fred, was a good worker, he 
got on well with his eniployers 
and his fellow employees, He 
Uked his job and did it well. 
‘After he had been working for 


foreman. He began to 
resentment in little 
slowing up a bit on his work, 
banging tools around, by mak- 
ing excuses to leave his work, 
by acting cross and surly with 
his fellow employees, A warning 
from his foreman didn't help 


Jane worked in an office of a 
large insurance firm. She was a 
graduate of a large residential 
school for the deaf where she 
had learned typing, fillng and 
business machine operation. 
Jane was well qualified for ber 


she had a letter from a girl 


J friend in a distant city asking 


her to spend the week-end with 


pervisor for Monday off. The 
supervisor said “No” and ex- 
plained that there wus a pile- 
up of work and it was necessary 
to get it done, Perhaps some 
other time 


‘Jane resented ber refusal. She 
could not go to visit her friend 
that week-end, She didn’t lke 
that. She made it a personal is- 
sue between her and the super- 
visor by showing open indiffer- 
ence to orders from her. The 
quality of her work fell off. A 
routine check failed to show any 
\improvement in Ner work. When, 
a chance for advancement came 
Jane was passed over and 9 
younger girl with less experi- 
ence got'the job. ae 


Fred and Jane are fictitious 
characters, of course, but stories 
like these are real enough and 
are happening every day In in- 
dustrial plants and offices 
across the country. They are 
happening to people who have 
never learned to accept “No” 
as an answer. You, the deaf 


must learn that sometimes the 
answer to your request will be 
No." You must learn to accept 
“No" and still smile. If you can- 
not do that, you are sbowing! 
that you have not matured, that 
you have not grown up. And 
‘employers, today, are not inter- 
ested in young people who are 
only half grown up. 

If you act Uke a child you will 


to his or her birthday- as pos- 
sible and all come wearing their 
best clothes and party manners. 

i —K.B. Daly. 


be treated like a child. No posi- 
tion of trust willbe offered to 
‘you; in, fact very often you will 
lose the position you have. 


job and was doing well. One day; 


her. She decided to ask her su- | ‘ell 


boya and girls in school today,| 
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‘There is no objection to pre- 
senting additional arguments or) 
reasons to your employer in an 

make change bis) 


mind providing these argu: 
ments are presented in a logi- 
cal, Impersonal way but once 


all’ arguments are presented | 


and the final answer is “No” it) 
myst be accepted without re- 
gentment. To do so is in your 
‘own best interests, To show re- 
sentment to refusal of your re~ 
quests hurts no-one but your- 
self. 


Begin now, while you are in| 
lachool to learn to accept “No” 
as an answer to your request, 
gracioualy. It is part of the job 
of growing up. FRC. 


——+— 
UNITED CHURCH PUPILS 
ENTERTAINED 


Bchool. a 
After a Grand March in which 
the hearing boys and girls were 
well mixed with the deaf chil- 
dren, we were sorted out into 


‘was not so essential us ability. 
Mr. Len Forard, a perennial 
idol of children, did some feats 
of magic for us then. Some of 
his tricks we had seen before, 
but in spite of using our X ray 
vision, we could not see how he 
did them. 
Following this, 


By 

ting down for some time, so we 
then had a couple of square 
dances, These warmed us up 
considerably and we were glad 
to sit down for the lunch. This 
of course, was delicious and 20 
we did not have to be coaxed to 
participate in this event. 

Atter a final word from Mr. 
‘Taylor Franklin, the Sunday 
School superintendent, we 
brought 2 most delightful 
evening to a close with the 
singing of the National Anthem. 

— 8 AG 
a Se 
SNOW WHITE and the SEVEN 
DWARFS 
April 21, 23, and 24 

Rehearsals for our Annual) 
Play are being held regularly 
after hours now and the prin- 
cipals are working hard to learn 
their lines. Elaine Garnett! 
(Snow White), has 74 lines to 
memorize; Lula Cayer (the 
Robert Reid 


Wick (Doc) has 33; Bruce Mac 
Crindle (the King) has 24; 


David Eillot (Prince Charming) 

23; Charles Denomme 
(Carl) bas 17; Mildred Laft- 
renier and Joyce Bertling who 
represent the voice of the Magic 
‘Mirror have 16 lines to remem- 
ber. (Gneezy) Robert Hil! has to 
sneeze 14 times. (Sleepy) Alan 
Ogawa has 11 lines. John Fos- 
sum (Bashful), Harold Bradley 


Sots Bk 
aad the 
Scien Bionrts 
weir & 
to be presented by 
Be. &e Fed. Bayils 
in the . 
April 21, 23, & 24 


af 8.15 pm. 


ra) have 6 lines, Fernand Beat 
Ine (Lord York) has 3 lines, and 
Jackle Wales (a Sandman) has 
only 2 lines. Gordon Henshaw 
(Dopey) though he has no 
speaking part, has conalderable 
acting to do. Altogether there 
are 45 students in the cast: 

’ Probably the two busiest boys 
will be Gerald Martel and Jim- 
mie McAlpine who are in charge 
of the stage, They have approx- 
imately 75 separate items of 
equipment to look after rang- 
ing in‘sise from’ a large set of 
heavy steps to a needle and 
thread.- 


drop in for measurements or a 
‘fitting. 

‘The Band ts in the 
early stages of ‘learning the 
score of the Overture to Snow 
‘White. It is not perfect yet, but 
by April 2ist we hope {t will be. 

Another busy group of people 
1s the Ladies’ Choir of Bridge 
8t. Church. These busy ladles 
have kindly consented to sing 
fhe iolsental musis to the 


One last item. Maureen Mac 
Donald and Ellert Zwarych are 
preparing a Skit for our pro- 
gramme. It, however, is a secret, 
so I guess mum's the word. 

Tl be seeing you on the 2st, 
23rd, or 24th of April. —NE. 
SRE CLEC) 
CHURCH GROUP ENTERTAIN 
PUPILS 


Presbyterian 


Thirty pupils who regularly 
attend St. Andrews Presbyter- 
fan church were entertained by 
the Joy Club on Saturday Feb- 
Tuary 10, from 3 to 6 p.m. 

Games were played until § p.m. 
when the pupils were asked to 
ait down at a long table which 
was decorated for St. Valen- 
tine’s Day with hearts, flags 
and lighted red candles, 

Sandwiches, pickels, cake, coo- 
Kies ice cream and chocolate 
milk’ were enjoyed by all The 
Pupils were accompanied by 
‘Miss Burnside and Miss Ruther- 
ford. LB. 

——— 


(Happy) and Michael Martin 

(the Page) each have 7 Ines. 

Lilian McOrmond (Fairy) and 

Johanna Redgkopp (Lady Mol- 
’ 


Have you renewed your sub- 
acription to “The -Canadian" 
Fifty cents a year, 


“ques RUSH) 
. “My: Birthday \_ 
My birthday was on Tuesday, 


We had ritz crackers with 
cheese, ice-cream, birthday 


Bryan won. We played ring toss 
and Lucien won. We play- 

chatra last and Bry~ 
‘We enjoyed ourselves 
the party. The girls and boys 


—Kenneth Yates. 


My News 

On saturday morning Mr. 
Boyd had a sore shoulder. After 
dinner some of the boys played 
hockey, The score was 4 to 1. 
‘We enjoyed ourcelves. Then the 
pig boys went to the show 
downtown. We played hockey 


and I played 
the ice and fell. —Patsy Bishop. 


Gur Valentine Party 

Valentine's Day was on Wed- 
nesday, February 14. We had 8 
‘Valentine box. Lucien was the 
mailman, Bryan helped /him. I 
got many valentines. 

We .had Valentine candies, 
cookies, Valentine cakes, ice- 
cream and strawberry freshie 
for lunch. We played games. We 
had a heart hunt first and Bry- 
an won, We had @ potato race 
next and sevén children won. 
‘We played “Drop a candy in a 
bottle" last. A 

Bryan’s mother sent us sur- 
prises, We felt excited. We en- 
joyed ourselves at the party. 

—Harry Wilson. 


My News 

On Saturday morning I swept! 
khe floor. After breakfast I 
worked a pumale. After dinner 
we went to church on the bus. 
T bad sandwiches, celery, car- 
rots, ice-cream, cake, candles, 
‘and chocolate milk for lunch. 
‘After supper we went to the 
show named “The King of the 
wild.” 

Sunday morning I came to 
Sunday School and I went to 
church, After dinner I heard 
that Mra. Tolley died and I am 
sorry for her. 

—Evelyn Caldwell. 
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MRS, FORSTER'S CLASS 
Preparatory III Sr. 


Beth won a race. 8! 
We had s good time on 
fakeman. 


‘Yesterday afternoon the girls| 
went to Picton on the bus. They 


-| played basketball. OSD. won. 


‘The score was 27-25. Picton lost. 
_ —Barbara Lewis. 


‘Miss Gardiner came to our! 
room. She told us a story about 
a llttle Kitten. Its name was) 
Bounce. We liked the story very’ 
much. —Billy ONeill. 


Yesterday after school I did 
not play outside because It was 
too wet. I played in the residen- 
ce. Diane, Avril, Beatrice and I 
played school. I was the teacher. 
‘We had a lot or fun. Beatrice, 


Mary Ann, Sandra, Pauline. 
Beverly, Ruth Barbara, Beth! 
and I talked. 


—Norman Roggie. 


shall go to the barber shop 
11 o'clock. = —Gilles Delinelle. 


Saturday morning after I got! 
up I changed my sheet and pil- 
Jowcase. I had breakfast. I put! 


“~ 2 


went home. I had a good time. 
—John Wright. 


NEWS OF MISS O'GRADY'S 
CLASS 
Preparatory Two 

‘The children all enjoyed the 
Valentine party which we had 
yesterday. 

‘They Uked sending and re- 
celving Valentines. 

Bandra Drebit has a new baby 
sister. Her mame is Janice. 

Ruth Andrus skates often 
with the other girls. 
. Romeo Fournler, Robert Gow, 
Dan Wilson and Rolland Dube 
made snowmen last week. 

Gilbert Lillie and Lorna Kirk- 
er will go home for Easter. 

Ann Todd likes her new glas- 
ses. 

Brian Ashby and Elaine Car- 
lyle Ike to: play with Brian’s 
new toy horse. 


NEWS FROM MISS BENNETT'S 
CLASS 
Preparatory I St. 
Yesterday, Feb. 14, we had our 
party. We opened our: 


‘Valentine 
‘Valentine box. We got many 
Valentines. 


‘We had Jello. grapes, apples, 
candy, life savers. suckers, gum, 
cake, pop corn and orange 
freabie. Mary Hummel gave us 
balloons. The balloons were red, 
yellow and green. 

We had fun. 

Elaine La Belle was sick. She 
could not come to the party. 
Miss Bennett and Geraldine 
Emery went to the hospital to 
see Elaine. They gave Elaine her 
Valentines. 


Richard Moynahan and Jam- 
es Labadie each got a nice big 
box. Melville Johns got a box of 
candy. Phyllis Toole got a box 
from her Aunt Iola. David Hall 
‘@ Valentine book from his 
mféther, Richard Moynahan, 
Murray Robinson and Danny 
Bisson had hair-cuts. 
- The sun is shining. It is cold. 
‘The boys skated. 


Preparatory I 

On February 14 we had o 
Valentine party. Gwenda Andl- 
son served the Ice cream to the 
other boys and girls. We got 
many pretty Valentines and 
boxes. Fred Clarkson got a big 
Valentine sucker from his mo- 
ther. Marie Albrough got a 
heart-shaped box of candy. 
George Gemmel: and Steve 
‘Chontos were postmen. They 
handed out Valentines to the 
other children. Bruce Newton 
had two valentine books. He 
sent many valentines to his fri- 
ends. All of the children sent 
valentines to Tommy Marwood 
who is sick. 
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Intermediate School 


Social Studles Art and Crafts 
(MISS VanALLEN) 

The boys and gitls in the In- 
termediate department have 
completed . their project on 
“Winter Time.” 

A small community with a 
church, a home, a bank, a ser- 
vice station, a store and a fire 
hall, have all been made, paint- 
ed, and arranged by the boys 


display. 
‘The boys and girls welcome 
thelr friends to see thelr work. 
Lest Tuesday night we had a 
party. We skated. We played 
tag. Catherine, Diane and I 
pushed Jackle Wales. We had a 
big bonfire. Bome of the girls 
and boys had hot dogs, cocoa, 
bananas and coodies for lunch. 
We went to bed at ten o'clock. 1 
was very tired the next day. 
—Barabra Beaumont, IA. 


Our Valentine Fanny 
Last Tuesday night the girls 
and toys had a skating party. 
We had a big bonfire: We had 
hot dogs, hot cocoa, bananas, 
and tarts for a lunch. We had a 
good time. We went to bed at 
ten o'clock. 
—Gordon Henshaw, 1A. 


‘We had a Valentine party last 
‘Tuesday evening. The boys and 
girls skated.:Miss Tobin, Alan, 
‘Marlene and I played tag. Alan, 
Marlene and I played with the 
snow. We had hot dogs, hot co- 
coa, bananas and tarts. I Uked 
the lunch.— John Fossum, 14. 


Our Valentine Party 
Last Tuesday night we had a | 
big skating party and a big bon- 
fire. The girls and boys skated 
on the rink. We went to the as- 
sembly-room. We had hot dogs, 
hot cocoa, cookles and bananas. 
‘We went to bed at ten o'clock. 


—Jackie Wales, 1A. 


Our Valentine Party 

We had a skating party on 
Tuesday, February 13th at sev- 
en o'clock, I played tag with 
Billy Gardner, Nancy ‘Moon, 
Lyla Garnett, Donold Sattler, 
Doune Clary, and other kids. 
‘A 9 o'clock we had a nice 
luneh, We had hot dogs, hot co- 
coa, bananas and tarts. I liked 
the Valentine party very much. 
We thanked the teachers for 
helping us. We had a good time. 
—Joan MacKay, 1A. 


Winter Birds . 

‘We saw a picture in the pro~ 
jection room last week about 
Winter birds. Chickadees, nuth- 
atches, cardinals, bluejays and 
sparrows are winter birds. 

‘They like the cold weather. 
They are covered with warm 
feathers. 

Many people help the birds in 
the cold snowy weather. People 
give them bread, grain and fat. 

God lkes us to help the little 
birds in winter. 


—Billy Gardner 4Voc. 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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of each Sunday program which 
consists of an opening prayer, a 
song, the lesson. another song 
and a closing prayer. The chil- 
dren in thé department say the 
prayers and recite the songs, 
‘The lesson is presented by, 
means of flannelgraph boards 
and pantomine. By means of the 


Keystone Slide projector all the 


MARCH 1951 
Samed 
VISIT OF. SENATOR WILSON 


senator, addressed the Rotary 
Club of Belleville at thelr week- 
ly noon luncheon. In the after- 
oon accompanied by Mesda- 
mes A. J. K. Griffiths, J.C. An- 
derson and H. G, Graham she 
visited the Ontario School for 
the Deaf. Although the-visit was 
short Senator Wilson was able 


were 

afternoon tea in the “Home 
Economics room with Miss K 
Daly as hostess and the senior 
pupils doing the serving. 

Senator Wilson was sppolnt- 
ed to the Canadian Senate in! 
1930, Canada has only one other 
woman senator. Mrs. Wilson 1s 


the Board of Managers of the 


Editor's Not 

‘This account of Sunday cka- 
pel service in the Arkansas 
School for the Deaf is> very 
significant as it indicates the 
modern approach to religous 
education for deat children. It 
4s evident-that the children are 
receiving thelr instruction oral- 
ly, 


NEW SUNDAY CHAPEL 
SERVICE FOR THE PRIMAR’ 
CHILDREN INAUGURATED 
RECENTLY 
| In order to enrich the educa- 
tional opportunities for the 
younger children, 9 Sunday 
Ghapel Service for the children 
living in the Primary Dorml- 
tory was inaugurated this year. 
Inasmuch as the plan was 
more or less experimental, only 
eleven programe were schedu- 
Jed, but {t is the desire to have 
these services every * Sunday 

next year. 

‘The services-are held in the 
auditorium of Primary 
Chairs are taten from the 
classrooms to the auditorium at 
the close of schous on Friday. 

Two teachers are in charge 


songs, prayers and, lessons are 
projected on the back wall of 
the stage. The lessons have been 
simplified so that the youngest 
children get something out of 
the service. The lessons have 
included such subjects as God's) 
Gifts, Being Thonkful, The Na- 
livity, Love, Being, Helpful and 
Prayer. 

Each child receives a badge, 
which conveys the Jesson for 
the day, to pin on himself. At 
the close of the service 
child receives a star to put.on 
thea attendance charts. 

‘The exercises last from twen- 
ty to forty minutes. The longest | 
one belng the Christmas service 
at which the children had a: 
birthday cake for Jesus. 

The children have shown 
much intereat in these Sunday 
programs and are now anxious 


./to participate in them. Those 


who know the prayers and 
songs being given join in from 
the audience ax well as read 
aloud the lesson as it is project- 
ed. —The Arkansas Optic. 


Edltor’s Note: 

Many American schools for 
the deaf and blind publish an- 
nual reports in printed form. 
I appreciate ‘ having recelved 
the report of the South Carol- 
ima School for the Deaf and the 
Blind for the year 1950, 

Excerpts from this report 
are given below. They indicate 
the emphasis placed on speech, 
speech reading or lp-reading, 
a policy followed in most 
schools for the deaf today. 

The South Carolina school 1s 
older than the Belleville school. 
It is unique in that the Super- 
intendent, Mr, Laurens Walker 


,|is @ great grandson of the first 


Superintendent. 


ONE HUNDRED SECOND 
ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 
South Caglina School for the 
Deaf and the Bliid 
1950 /* 

Report of the“Classroom. 
Supervisor 
Department for the Deat 
“In the two lowest grades of 
the intermediate department 


¥|we have stressed language, es- 


pecially sentence structure and 
vocabulary building in an effort 
to encourage the child to share 
his experiences’ with others and 
to give him a tool with which to 
do so, We feel that a marked 
degree of progress’ was made in 
language work and in creating a 
real desire for a means Of self- 
expression. Along with the lan- 
guage program we have stressed 
neater penmanship and better 
spelling. We could not stress 
language without emphasizing 
reading. To further the reading 
discussions and speed up oral 
and written testing of material, 
much work was done to improve 

speech 
_ The classes In the upper in- 


S 


termediate department were 
taught speech, speech reading, 
reading, ‘ geography, 


history, 
with special emphasis 0 

ing and vocabulary develop- 
ment. 

The advanced department, 


under the tireless leadership’ of 
the teachers, Their schedule has: 
called tor science, geography, 


‘speech and 
speech reading. Every effort has 
been made to make the work as 
interesting as possible by af- 


fording, whenover possible,| lwo 


trips, visual ald programs and 
actual experiences, Tripa_ to 

Columbia were arranged for the 
sixth grade Souta Carolina 


éach| history class and for a ninth 


grade civics class.” 
To stimulate interest in bet- 


ter speech and speech reading, 


organized trips were arranged | family. 


during the year for those who 
met @ required standard. It is 
impossible to estimate the inte- 
rest shown and the improve- 
ment made due to these trips.” 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVIS- 
ING TEACHER 
Primary Department for the 

. Deat 

“We have been very much 
pleased with the progress that 
has been made in the primary 
department this year. Since I 
have had only this department 
under my supervision, it has 
been possible to explore more 
thoroughly its needs.” 

“In the 1947-48 school term 
we laid particular stress on our’ 
Language program and in the 
1948-49 term we stressed Arith- 
metic, This pest year we have 
endeavored to lay the founda- 
tions for 2 good Reading pro- 
gram. It 1s important to stress 
reading from the beginning 
since Reading is the tool neces- 
sary to achleve progress in all 


rother subjects. 1t is therefore, 


imperative to begin the Reading 

as early as ppssible 
and, also, to saturate the chil- 
dren with as many different 


types of reading’ mateial as 
as 


possible. Skilful teaching 
needed to develop in the deat 
child a real love for reading. 

‘A great deal of stress was 
laid on reading for pleasure. 
‘The. teachers provided a good 
supply of suitable, attractive 
books for supplementary read- 
ing: One of the teachers award- 
ed her pupils with a star for 
each book completed. 

We feel that we have made a 
good start in our Reading pro- 
gram and hope to achieve even 
better results next year.” 

‘In our last year's report, we 
outlined our program to pro- 
mote the use of speech and lip- 
reading in the classroom. The 

program was continued this 
year with amazing results, 
There has been almost complete 
dependence on speech and Hp- 
reading in the classroom this 
year. The primary classes as- 
sembled in the playroom every 
Monday morning and a banner 
was presented to the one with 
the best record for the preced- 
ing week. 

In order to provide additional 
incentive to the children, a trip, 
to the Spartanburg Airport was 


- 


J 


fead-| this 


group, but also proved to be of 
great educational valu 


DEATH OF MRS, STEWART 


good health. However a day or 
after Mr. Stewart's birth- 
@ay she took ill and died on 
to| Wednesday, January Siet the 
funeral being held on February 
‘2nd, from the family home. Mrs, 
Stewart was in her 90th year. 

On behalf of teachers and 
other friends we extend sincere 
sympathy to Mr. Btewart and 


—Sa 
DR. ELSTAD VISITS NETHER- 
LANDS 
Early in June Dr, Leonard M. 
Elstad, President of Gallaudet 
College left Washington for Gr- 
oningen, the Netherlands, to 
attend an International Congr- 

jess of Education of the Deaf. 
Dr. Elstad delivered an add-* 
[ress .on."Higher Education of 
the Deaf” at the Congress. i 
The following clipping from 
an article in the Cavaller gives 
additional ‘information on Dr. 
Elstad’s trip: 
“Dr, Elstad’s paper was about 
the higher education of the deat 
in the United States and espe- 
clally concerned Gallaudet Gol- 
lege;.he also read a paper by 
Josephine Timberlake of the 
Volta Bureau concerning higher 
education of the deaf at regular 
colleges and universities. Some 
19 papers were read at the con- 
gress, most of them being.about 
educational matters. 
“Twenty-three nations were 
represented at the gathering 
Besides most countries in and 
near Europe there were repre- 
sentatives from: Brazil Ceylon, 
\indonesta, Mexico, South Africa, 
Trinidad and United States, 
Papers were read in English, 
French and German, but aim- 
ultaneous interpretation was not 


| attempted. 


‘During the congress and af- 
ter Dr, Elstad visited 11 schools 
for the deaf; The Royal Institu- 
te for the Deaf-Mute, Groning- 
en; a Catholic school in st, 
Holland; 


Fredericla, Denmark; Vaner- 
borg; Sweden; Holmestrand, 
Norway; Newcastle-on Tyne, 
Doncaster, Newburg and Man- 
chester, England. He also had 
lunch with Jane Dawson, head 
of a large day schoo} in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and attempted to 
contact officials of the school in 
Edinburgh but st was closed. At 
the school in Norway-there was 
@ teachers’ convention and Dr. 
Elstad spoke to the group of 45, 
giving part of his talk in Nor- 
wegian.” 

—Just Once A Month Oct. 1950. 

ge 


Politeness is todo and say, 7 
‘The kindest thing in the kindest 
way. 


VALENTINE PARTY 
The Batawa Social Club for 
the Deaf held a successful Val- 


‘dent “of the Batawa Club was| 

master of ceremonies for the 

evening,” j 5 
Many former pupils of the 


Donald Wilson, Elvin and Emily; 
‘Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. V. Ege- 
ington, Mr. and Mrs. Martel, Mr. 
and Mrs. Yerow, Raymond and 
Vera Cork, Emerson and viblet 
Leslie, Gerald Russell, Pauline 
‘Traynor, Andrew Leduc, James 
Clelland, Billy Robinson, Ahti 
Laine, and John Barton, Mar 
of these former pupils visited 
the OB.D. while they were in 
Belleville. —F. P.C, 


—--— 


MOVIES OF LEXINGTON 
AVENUE SCHOOL 

On February ejghth teachers 
and pupils had the opportunity 
of seeing 8 film showing some 

“of the work of The Lexington 
Avenue School for the Deaf in 
New York city one of the oldest 
oral schools in the United Sta- 
tes. 

‘The presentation was titled, 
“Byes That Hear.” The com- 
mentator sald that It was the 
story of intelligent children 
who could not hear having a 
chance to develop normal per- 
sonalitles. At the school they 
learn to get along together with: 
a bappy eas to CO-Oper- 
ate’and follow routine. All are 
deaf none is an outcast, none 
peculiar everyone friendly, none 
isolated or over-protected. 

The school is residential for 
girls but accepts some day pu- 
pls. The applicants are not 
sereened. Educable deaf chil- 
dren are accepted if health and 
residence qualifications are sa- 
tisfactory. 

‘The first pictures show chil- 
dren in pleasant outdoor sur- 
round‘ngs gaily doing the alides. 
And again in busy activity in 
pre-k.ndergarten. A flash back 
shows a mother and child en- 
tering the school. Continuing, 
the story is seen preparing for 
school work. They are imitat- 
ing, matching toys, colours, 
shapes and words and are be- 
coming accustomed to using the 
group hearing ald and doing 
some informal speech-reading. 

read some news, lettered 


drawn from thelr lives and the 
things they do. Ecouragement 
in the form of stars and candy 
is the reward of each one who 
makes a good attempt. 

‘The going 1s slow and tedious 
at times notes the commenta- 
tor. And we know that “The 
tmposaible only takes a little 
longer.” A mirror is used to 
help with the formation of el~ 
ments. Faults are corrected, 
immediately so that the mista- 
kes are not repeated and fixed. 

Pictures attract an older 
class. Teacher describes a plc- 
ture. The children try to iden- 
tify the picture she has talked 
about, In this way they learn 
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to improve thelr speech-read- 
firs 


In mathematica speedy cal- 
culation 1s atreased. The chil- 
dren are given no more time to 
get the correct answers than 
hearing children are, 

In geography and social scl- 
ences picture story and question 

e are used. A-group of 
Younger children visit the zoo, 

‘The commentator remarks on 
the deep personal charm of 
these children, thelr happy 
character and the fact that but 
for # school of this kind they! 
might never have learned to, 
speak. As the girls grow older 
their speech improves. They de- 
velop @ personality and charm 
and a healthy outlook on life 


Many) which makes them acquisitions 


wherever practical learning and 
eervice with a smile ts appre- 
clated. 

In thelr Home Economics, 
suite we see them making deli- 
clous looking deasert, setting 
table, talking to each other as 
they ‘work. 

In the sewing room a coat is 
being fitted to 4 dress form. We 
see the girls operating power 
machines. Silk screen work 1s 
popular. The girls do colourful 
decorative work that insures 
success when they enter the 
commercial world. A long row of 
hand made waste-baskets are 
for selling at the schoo) bazaar. 

‘These girls know how to run a 
home from cooking to serving. 
‘They make their own clothes. On 
graduation they are able to 
make thelr own way in needle- 
work trades. They know the 
newest methods and techniques, 
4n the making of millinery as! 
well as in the making of gar- 
ments 

The girls tearn to bind books 
and they can operate machines 
in factories and industrial 
plants. 

At White Plains-----boys are 
seen studying automotive me- 
chanics, operating a notype 
expertly, printing, baking and 
repairing shoes. The trades are 
taught with up to thé minute 
methods and *xacting stand- 
ards are maintained. 

In the ‘school auditorium we 
ses the children massed, recit- 
Ing. the pledge to the flag and 
their country. Our children 
watching the picture noted 
that where we stand at the si- 
ute, United States children 
place their hands above the 
heart. 

The pictured children then 
repeated with good effect, "My 
Country’ Tis of Thee.” We see 
them last, leaving the school 
with books and we suppose 
that sometime during the even- 
ing they review the work of the 


day. 

Pictures Uke this are very 
good for us, We,’ “Bit where 
they sit" and can imagine a 
great deal more than the pic- 
ture tells, —M. L, Cass. 


ARC WELDING 
ADDED TO VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 

For three years oxy-acetylene 
welding has been part of the 


vocational training available, 
but this month we are happy to 


report the rounding out of our 


welding course. 


The two Lincoln Jr. machines 
which were acquired from Ham- 
ton Trade School some time 
ago have been awaiting the 
proper power installations. The 
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gy covering the tops of the 
mountains are constantly.’ The 
idea 15 clear but the language 
mixed.” 


‘We reprint the above because 


Department of Public Works’ 'the implication is as true today 


electrician hes completed this|ne ip 


work, checked the machines, 
and installed additional lights. 
‘The boys of the Agriculture and 
Mechanics shop have built a 
high metal screen for visual 
protection. 

Arthur Gravelle of Ottawa 1s 
the first pupil to learn on the 
machine in the making of a 
two-wheeled metal hand truck 
for the school kitchen, 


increase the scope of the shop 
course, and the volume range 
fof our maintenance work for 
the school. —J. W. Hodgson, 


BRIGADIER GENET SPEAKS 
ON “PERSONALITIES 

After a delicious tea served in 
the Home Economica room, a 
meeting of the Association of 
Teachers and Instructors of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, 
was held on Wednesday, Feb- 
runry 14th. 

Following the business Mr. 
Chard called upon Mr. Vaughan 
who introduced Brigadier G. 3. 
Genet M. C. and M. B. E.; who 
was a professional soldier in the 
Canadian 


Senior Signals Officer under 
ian army in the field. 


Vigilance (speed, accuracy, 
watehfullness.) 

Brigadier Genet who was in 
personal contact with many 
noted people during the last two 
wars, spoke on three of these 
‘personalities’, Winston Church- 


Princess Royal. 

On behalf of the Association 
‘Mr, Stratton thanked Brig. Ge- 
net and referred to his record as 
‘a brillant soldier. Vv. G. 


In going through the clipping 


W. Ely, former superintendent 
of the Maryland State School 
for the deaf, was found, which 
reads as follows: 

“Japanese writer of the wea- 
ther sald, ‘There very much fog- 


Annual Sch 


April 21, 23, 24. 


These machines will greatly |” 


was a haif century ago. 
Critics of the education of the 
deaf, vecause of the difficulty 
to impart more correctly the 
English language, may here find 
thelr reply. The English langu- 


master and especially so for the 
deaf child who has never had 
the opportunity of acquiring it 
by the normal imitation me- 
thod. --The Maryland Bulletin, 


BIRTHDAY ASSEMBLIES 

Birthday assemblies for six- 
teen senior pupils were held in 
ithe Auditorlum on Wednesday, 


Instructor. | Pebruary 28th., at 8.50 a.m. and 


at 1 pm. The chairman was 
Miss C. Maloney with Mr, A. 
Gordon at the plano. 

As this was the Inst birthday 
assembly before Easter, the 
program consisted of Bt. Pat- 
rick’s poems and songs. 

Everyone was in a gay mood 
and entered into the spirit of 
the Irish program. All jolned 
in singing “When Irsh Eyes are 
Smiling” and this was followed 
by & poem “Grandma's Sham- 
rock” which-the classes recited 
jin unison. Each verse of this 


Army for 34 years and|poem was illustrated by a min- 
saw service in the two World|iature drawing done by Billy 
Wars. Brigadier Genet waz the|Hemphill, 1A Sr. 


The following pupils were 


General Crerar for the Canad-| ten called to the platform and 


the superintendent, Mr. W. J. 


Bom in Brantford, Brig. Ge-| Morrison extended birthday 
net lived up to the motto of his| greetings to each one. 
corps RC.CS.—Velox Vertus|Group 1 


Nancy Bogaert, Frances Gre. 
gory, Luta Cayer, Opal Clelland, 
Peggy DeLaFranier, David Cra- 
ven, Peter Klym, Myrtle Fiett. 
Group II. 1s 

Joyce Bertling, Mary Chong, 


iil, General Eisenhower and the|Mary Shkutovich, Ellen Zywar- 


ch, Charles Denomme, William 
Kurylo, Donald Sattler, Jacob 
Martens. 

Everyone sang “Happy Birth- 


day" and then all recited 
poem entitled “The Little 
Shamrock.” 


The program closed with the 
song “Peggy O'NellL” 
Birthday luncheons for the 


material presented to the school|two groups were served by Miss 
by the late Albert C. Buxton,|K. Daly and her class in the 
the following atatement as lead|Home Economics room on Mar- 
Jpenciled by the Inte Dr. Charles|ch 7th, and March 21st, —C.M. 


Mrs, Brown: “Has the new 


Florist's Neighbor 
who 1s a budding genius, and 
boy who 1s a blooming nuisance. 


ool Concert 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarts 
to be presented by 
Senior and Intermediate Pupils 


the 


inl 


O.S.D. Auditorium 


8.15 P.M. 


age ts exceedingly difficult to’ 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 3) 
. My Poster 
I made a beautiful. poster 
about winter birds, A bird is: 
sitting in a tree. Snow Is on the 
Clouds are in the sky. I 
put lettering on my poster. 
Cther boys and girls ‘made pos- 
ters too. bs 
‘The boys and girls are Billy 
Wilks, Doune Clary, Dorothy 
Runstedler and Joan Cullen 
Miss Van Allen put them on’ 
the wall. . 
—Wilfred Saumure 4Voc. 
‘The Thermometer ry 
‘The thermometer tells us the 
temperature. It was very, very 
cold last week. It was below 
“zero, It is 20 deg. above zero to- 
We like to look at the thermo- 
meter. Miss VanAllen got a new 
thermometer. Mr. Wuson gave 
It to her. She 13 very happy. 
—David Forrest.4V. 


Winter 
‘The boys and girls made many 
pictures abgut winter. The 


names of the pictures are: Win- 
ter birds eating seeds, bread 
anid apples; The Cardinals; Two 
owls with a”home in a hole in 
the tree; The Cardinal, a very 


“beautiful bird; Winter Birds 


having fun; Shooting deer in 
the! winter; A snow man and a 


sleigh ride, and shooting ant- 
mals at home. .—Grant Drury. 
News 


‘The temperature of our room 
4s 65 degrees. The temperature 


* outside is 6 degrees below zero. 


It is very very cold outside. To- 
day “many people will freeze 
their ears and legs. The boys 
will flood the rink. It will freeze 
quickly. We shall skate on the 
rink. The sun is shining. 
—Allan Dale, 4V. 


The Winter Time 

Every day the boys and girls 
in Miss VanAllen's room helped 
to make the table about “Win- 
ter Time.” It is very pretty. They 
made a house, church, garage, 
fire hall and store. They paint- 
ed them red, white and cream. 
Billy Gaxdner, Billy Wilks, 
Charles Beaumont, Barbara 


Beaumont, Joan McKay, Grant 
Drury, Donald Dennie, Wilfred 
Baumure, Robert Ebersole, and 
Keith Dorschner helped. 
—Dorothy Runstedier. 4V. 


LANGUAGE 
(MISS C. MALONEY) 

The Ice Races 
(On Friday afternoon Febru- 
ary 2.all the boys and girk 
went to the rink for the races 
at 1 o'clock. The baby boys had 
no skates so they ran on the 
rink. Then the teacher gave the 
winners some suckers. I don’t 
know the winners’ names. The 
junior girls skated in the races. 
The winners were first—Joanne 
Brontmier, second—Sarah 
Brant, and third—Eunice Rich- 
ardson. Peggy and I raced but 


THE CANADIAN _ 
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we fell on the rink. I didn’t win. 
Neither did Peggy DeLaFranier. 
We thought we.had better go to 
the residence. T talked to Pegsy| 
for awhile. Some of the girls 
told me that Joanne Brontm‘er 
and Fernand Beaulne skated 
under the bench in the Obs- 
tacla race. They. won and’ each 
of them got a box of Chocolates. 
All the girls and. boys had a lot 
of fun. 

Maxine Wadsworth, 1A. 


‘The Ice Sports 


9, the boys and I shovelled the 
snow out and cleaned the rink.' 
[We saw the girls.coming to the 
Ice Races at 1\0'clock in the 
‘afternoon. First, the baby boys’ 
ran the ice races. They had no, 
skates. The teacher gave each 
of them a Valentine candy. 
‘Then the girls with no skates 
ran on the ice too. I watched 
the Juveniles skating in their 
race. They skated once around 
the rink. The boys and I skated 
three times around. I won and 
gota red ribbon which was 
First. David Craven got a blue 
ribbon for second and Delbert’ 
got a white rihbon for El 


place. I fell once on the rink. 
‘The Int. boys raced, too. In the 
Obstacle Race, I raced fast with’ 
‘Mary Chong. I could jump over 
the bench but Mary couldn't 
jump over it. Finally, Fernard 
Beaulne and Joanne won first 
prize. Each of them: got a box) 
of chocolates. : 
—Billy Hemphill, 


My Cousin’s Wedding 

On Friday afternoon, Febru- 
aru 9, Mom came here and took 
me to Toronto. At night four 
boys and five girls went to the 
church to practise for a wed- 
ding for Saturday. My mother, 
cousins, aunts and friends 
worked very hard. They made 
food for the wedding. 


we had some work to do with, 
dry cleaning. After our work 
was finished, we had a delicious 
supper for which my mother 
had roasted 2 capon. We had 
chicken soup, roast chicken, 
baked potatoes, onions, and ice- 
cream. I washed the dishes and 
them. My dad asked me if 
we would like to go out to the 
show and what one I would like 
to see. I told him that I would 
like to see the show at the Cen- 
tury theatre and see “My Biue 
Heaven.” I thought June Haver 
was playing in it. We did go to 


= At noon on Friday, February|:ne show and I told my mom 


that I made a mistake, that 
June Haver was not playing. It) 
was Betty Grable. 

—Mary Chong, 24. 


New Year's Day at Home 
On New Year's Day, we went, 
to the river. My father and 
brother-in-law Lloyd Lear- 
month, Tom Davis, John Mait- 
land and I went. John Maitland 
has an old Ford truck. I sat on 
the back. It was a very cold day. 
We put the net out and we 
got many fish. On New Year's 
night John, Tom, and Dad skin- 
ned the fish. There were about 
‘Vhree barrels of fish. John sent 
some to Prescott-and my father 
sent some to Jasper. 
—LeRoy Mac Gregor 1B. 


‘The Senlor Party 
On Tuesday, January 23 at 
730 pm. we haa a nice party 
in the auditorium. I played 
cards (Hearts) with Jeannette 
Mascl, Myrtle Flett and Eunice 
Richardson. Every fifteen min- 


myself 

others. My lowest score was 19. 
At 9 pm. we had a delicious: 
luncheon of apple pie with ice 
cream and orange juice. We 


congratulated Diane Moon and|. 


George Sarazin for getting the 
Then we had different 


prizes. 
Saturday morning at 10 pm 
{dances which were the foxtrot, 
werwent to Mass to see the Wed-j itz conga, lemon dance. eli: 
ding. My sister Doreen, cousin} mination and broom dances 


yjhands and sane. 


Gigeia and Vera were brides- 
malts. My little cousin wasa 
flower girl. My cousin was mar- 
ried to Elise. They walked very 
slowly. After church a photog- 
Tapher took ‘pletures of the 
bride and groom. We went out- 
ride. My sjster, Leonora bak 
pictures of ‘my cousins, frien 
and family. About 12 p.m. we 
went to the Hall and had our 
dinner. At night more people 
came f the Wedding reception. 
‘We danced and sang. Five men 
played tbe band. At 12 midnight 
we walked around and took 
My cousins, 
sister’ and the boys danced. 
Elise and the bride talked to us 


“land then left for Detroit. We 


all enjoyed ourselves at the 
wedding. * 


—Jeannette Masci 1A Sr. 


New Year's Day at Home 
‘When I got un at about nine 
o'clock, I sald with a loud voice, 
“Happy New Year". Then, we 
had a delicious dinner of roast 
vurkey, potatoes, chinese melon 
soup, @ Uttle rice and pudding 
with butterscotch ice-cream. 
‘That turkey was roasted by me 
three days before. My favorite 
chocolate milk !s Hemo and I 
had it to drink with milk. Thén, 


S 


and a spot dance. At 10 pm. 
we sang “God Save the King". 
‘We shook hands with Mr. Cun- 
and Miss Ketcheson 
and said, “Thank you very 
much for the party and Good 
night." We had an enjoyable 
time that evening. 
—Claudette Gravelie, 2A. 
o——— 
O$.D. PUPILS DEMONSTRATE 
. LIP READING 
By common consent one of the 
most interesting ° programs in 
the history of the association, a 
demonstration of the methods 
of teaching employed at the 
‘Ontario School for the Deaf was 
given at Monday night, Feb- 
ruary 12th, at the regular 
meeting of the Queer Victoria 
Home and School Association. 
‘The meeting began with the 
discussion of various business: 
matters after which Mr. W. J. 
Morrison, Principal of OSD. 
Introduced Miss Hegle and four 
members of the kindergarten 
class who demonstrated the 
ways in which deaf children 
from an early age are taught to 
articulate vowels, consonants 
and finally words, as well as to 
read and write. Although it was 
long past thelr normal bedtime, 
the Ittle ones behaved splen 


\ 
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idly and completely captivated 


song "Music Every- 

which they had 
competed two days previously at 
the Kingston Music. Festival, 


Alexandra School. 

Mr. Morrison introduced Mr. 
Alec Gordon and his class of 
older children, ranging in age 
from 11 to 18, Mr. Gordon de - 


in Up reading, ch and even 
, although; as he pointed 
out, it Is very I¢ to explain 


of the formal part of the meet- 
ing the Queen Victoria children 
acted as hosta in a get-together 
over doughnuts and chocolate 
milk which both partles appear- 
ed to enjoy, after which the vis- 
itors were-escorted in small 
groups over the school, while 
the older members of.the audi- 
ence turned their attention to 
the refreshments provided by 
‘the’ social committee. 

—The Ontario Intelligencer. 


Belleville, Ont. 
February 18th, 1951. 


Belleville, Ont. - Ta3 

Dear Mr. Morrison, 

Iam writing to ask you, 
your staff and pupils, to accept 
our very sincere thanks for all _ 
the effort and preparation you 
Put in to the most impressive 
and stimulating demonstration 
you gave us last Monday. It was 
quite obvious from the many 
comments which were made to 
me afterwards that our mem- 
bers felt that your programme 
was the most interesting and 
enlightening one we have had 
during the history of our organ- 
ization, In particular I felt that 
the wonderful patience and un- 
derstanding displayed by the 
teachers provided an object les- 
son to parents who are fortu- 
mate enough to have children 
‘who are not handicapped as 
your pupils are. 

In view of the great inter- 
est aroused, I hope you will not 
mind If we decide to ask you to 
visit us again another year, 
Agaim, our most grateful 
thanks. 


Your sincerely 
Robert Tanner 
President. 
eer ees 


U.S, GOVERNMENT PRINTERS 

The United States Gove: 
ment printing office, the worl 
largest employs 14,400 printers, 
including 24 deaf. Eleven of the 
deaf employed are Ta 
tors and eight are compositors, 
the rest being pressmen, book- 
binders and laborers, 


‘Girls’ Sports 


by MISS H, McCAMMON 


On Saturday, February 10 the 

journeyed to King- 
annual visit to 
asketball with the 
University team, We 


the deaf girls were off 
ir shooting, they were 


with a 34—T victory. 
‘The scorers were: L. Cayer 4, 
K Zwarych 2, R. vhupik 1. 


Laidlaw, Dorothy McArthur, J. 
Kocher, M. McDonald, B. Man- 


oryk, 
M. Laffrenter (timer) 
8. Graziano (scorer) 


Albert College at 0. 8. D. 

In a very slow moving first 
half the 0.8.D. boys managed to 
stay ahead by a 15 to 13 score. 
J. Wilson was the hottest man 
on the floor, as he netted 8 
points, 

In the second half which in- 
creased in tempo the hosts slow- 
ly but surely pulled ahead as P. 
Klym and D. Eliot ran wild to 
Fun up 10 points each. The 
OSD. boys continued to play 
| very clean game aa they pick- 
ed up 4 fouls to the visitors 11. 
Revenge was sweet as the OSD. 
team won by a 41 to 32 score. 

Scorers were; P. Klym 15, D. 
Elliot 13, J, Wilson 10 and J. 
McAlpine 3. 

‘The Senior game was very fast 
with both teams 


ys pulled 
ahead and won by a 69 to 60 
score. 

Scoréra were; B. McCrindle 19, 
L, Perreault 15, A. Gravelle 14 
and F. Bewulne 12, 


O.8.D, at BCL. & V8. 
Against the 0.1. 11 Junior 
team the 0, 
& Very poor gamie. 


,,{ Anished in # 10 to 10 deadlock. 


The second half was also 
sloppy and the hosts 


9, pulled 
"|ahead and won by a 28 to 23 


Scorers were; J. Wilson 9, P. 
Klym 9, D, Elltott 4, and W. 
Munroe 1, 


O.8.D, at Campbellford 

In a very closo checking game 
the O.BD. boys looked 
ingly good as they held the lea- 
gue leading Campbellford team 
to a 15 to 10 point lead at half 
time, The hosts although taller 
‘were not as fast. 

In the second halt the O.BD. 
boys were very goud as they tied 
the game up. D. Elliott proved 
to be hard to check as he piled 
in the points as J. Wilson and 
P, Klym set him up. With only 


‘ilson & P. Klym 2, and J. Mc 


F. Beaulne 17, 
A. Gravelle 12, L. Perreault 10, 
B, dle 10, and C. Deno- 


fh|mme /1. 


Picton at 0.3.D. 


‘The Jr. team were well out- 
classed by the Picton squad as 
they trailed 24 to 10 at half 
time. The basket was very elus- 
tve as the 0.3,D. boys just 
couldn't find it in the first half. 


In the latter part of the game 
the O.5.D. boys were greatly 
improved but they were unable 
to overcome the Picton lead. 
‘The visitors finished on the 
Tong end of a 50 to 33 score. 

Scorers were: J. McAlpine 9, 
P. Klym 8, D. Elliot 8, and J. 
‘Wilson 8. 

In the Sr. game the O8.D. 
bays completely outrushed, out 
Jumped and out played the vis- 
itors as they led 27 to 16 at half 
thne. The game was very clean 
but the checking was not too 
close. 

“In the closing portion of the 
game the O.B.D. boys still rolled 
along In fine style with some 
fine passing playr as they won 
53 to 38. 


Scorers were; L. Perreault 16, 


In the second half the O.8.D.|B, MacCrindle 15, F. Beaulne 14, 
boys soon tied the score and the'and A. Gravelle 8. 


0.8.D. at Trenton 


In a vety poor display df bas-|%. 
‘trailed 


ketball ‘the O.8.D, team 
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A SPRINGTIME WISH 
to be a. robin 
In the Spring! 


sadly 21 to'5, The OSD. boys| When the fleeting days of April 


were outplayed in every way 
and could not make the game 


‘The second half of the game 
wea much the same as the 
OBD. boys lost 44 to 18. 


ae wing, x 
And the air is eweet and knowing 
Where the hidden buds are 


And the ferry winds are going 
are 
Wandering! - 


fess were; D. Elliot 7, P.jO, to be a robin 


Klym 6, J. McAlpine 6 and B.| With = nest 
‘Munroe 1. Built upon the budding bran- 
The 8r. was a very ches— 


Tough and tumble affair from| East or West! 
start to finiah. However, A. Gra-‘Just to swing and sway and 


velle managed to net 10 points! 
to lead the OSD. boys as they’ 
fase the bale with a 23 to 27 


a, 

‘The second half was also 
rough and feeling ran a bit 
high. Trenton soon closed 
gap an fouls proved costly 
finished by winning 52,to 40. 


F. Beaulne 11, L. Perreault 9 
and B. MacCrindle 8, 


BOL & VA. at OSD. 


‘The much taller and more ex- 
pertenced vistors pulled slowly 
ahead to lead 27 to 17. D. Elliot 
jwas set up many times and net- 
ted 12 points. 

The game was very even as 
the OSD. boys matched the 
BCL. boys for the last half. D. 
Elliot still proved to be the 
hardest man to stop as he piled 
in 13 more points. BCI won as 
the score read 53 to 43 In thelr 
favour. 

Scorers were; D. Elliot 25, J. 
McAlpine 8, P.'Kiym 5, J. Wile 
zon '4 and B, Munroe 1. 

The OSD. Sr team were 
completely dominated by the 
smooth efMeient BCI. squad. 
B.CI. led 65 to 31 at the end of 
the first half. 

The BCL team was letter 
perfect in their pass plays and 
continued to roll ahead almost 
unmolested to an 118 to 47 vic- 
tory. 

Scorers were; A. Gravelle 20, 
1. Perreault 10, F.-Beaulne 13, 
B, MacCrindle 3 and C, Denom- 
me 1. 

In a return game with BCI. 
Jr. If, the OSD. boys played 
much’ better basketball. The 
visitors checked very closely 
and the score at half time waa 
BCL. 14, OSD. 12 with P. Kiym 
leading ‘the sogrers with 6 

ts, 


The B.CL boys found dim- 
culty in coping with a J. Wilson 
to D, Elliot pass play. The 0.8.D. 
team soon pulled ahead and 
‘won 31 to 25, 

Scorers were:P. Klym 10, D. 
Elliot 8, J, Wilson 7, B, Munroe 
4 and J. McAlpine 2. 


Wellington at 0.8.D. 

In the final gume of the year 
the Jr. boys proved they have 
improved and gained valuable 
experience. More will be heard 
next year about the sparkling 
pass plays worked out by P. 
Klym, J. Wilson and D. Elliot. 
At half time 0.5 D. led 25 to 16. 

‘The O.BD. boys continued to 
pull ahead as the second half 
rolled along. D. Elliot ran wild 
and the team finiahed the sea- 
son with 2 45 to $2 win. 


Scorers were; D. Elliot 16, J. 
‘Wilson 9, P. Klym 10, J. Mc- 


dangle, 
Far from earth and all its tangle, 
Joining the gay bird-jangle, 
‘With 2 aeat, 


O, to be a robin 
Just to sing! 
Not to have the pain of hating 


Just to race the foremost 
" swallow 


‘Over hill and over holiow— 
And the Joy of life to follow 
the Spring. 
Isabel Ecclestone Mackay. 
Se 


Alpine 4, J. Harris 2, B. Munroe 
2, and J. Baskerville 2. 


Intermediate Ice Hockey 


Reid, 


‘W. Bamure. 

‘The Spitfires finished with six 
victories and two loses to win 
the championship. The champ- 
fons are: R. Reid, K. Searaon, R. 
Hillman, J. Carey, T. Boyce, L. 
McGregor, N. Ruttan and M. 
Wick. 

Senior Ice Hockey 

In the senlor schedule with 
four teams only twelve games 
were played. The captains were: 
Generals—G. Martel, Flyers— 
J. Wilson, Biltmores—J. Harris 
and Spitfres—C. Denomme. 

‘The Biltmores proved to be 
{the superior team as they won 
all six games. The champions 
are: J. Harris, F. Beaulne, L. 
Perreault, J. McAlpine, P. De 
Rose, L Hayes, B. Foster, B. 
Houghton and L. 


Knoch, 


——-——_. 
THE SKATING PARTY 
This year's party was most 
enjoyable as the ice was very 
good and the night crisp, All the 
puplls from senior and interme- 
diate school were in attendance 
A huge bon-fire tended by Mr, 
Vaughan. L. Knoch, W. Munroe 
and C, Denomme provided a 
warming delight for those who 

did not skate. 

As the embers died the pupils 
went to the assmbley room 
where an excellent lunch of hot 


fine food was served by Miss 
Rutherford, Mrx. Jackman, Mr. 
Stratton, F. Beaulne, R. Chuplk, 
9. Graziano, F. Gregory, M. Lat 
igénier, B. MacCrindle, M. Mac 
Donald, G, McCourt, G. Martel 
and 5. Zwarych under the 
leadership of Mr. Hodgson. 

In the absence of Mr. W. J. 
Morrison, the puplis thanked 
Mrs. Quinn, Mizs 
and Mr. Boyd for the party. ° 
IB. 


HISTORY OF CERTIFICA- 
TION PLAN . ~ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
et this 


¢ report. 
is a lst of books suggested for 
study or reading by the stu- 
dents in our Normal Classes. 
It 1s compiled from such lists 
now in use.) 

‘The question has been dis- 
cussed whether or not a know- 
ledge of -the Manual Alphabet 
and the Sign Language should 


the Judgment of your commit- 


‘THE CANADIAN 


serving; water is the great de- 
ermainant, of political boundar- 


With so many ings upon 
tt, there natunaly is compet, 
tion between one use and an- 
other. Sometimes municipal or 
provincial or federal govern- 
iments must step in and esta- 


teach 
friend ‘kindly tell her how to|pliah priorities. They may pro- 
proceed. Later inquiry revealed| hibit street washing,: or Feauce 


tee that'this-matter must be} Prac 


left to the judgment of the au- 
tharities of ech school. x 

‘The above outline was adop- 
ted by the Certification Com~ 
mittee in 1931, or 19 years ago, 
but it {s significant that such 
vital subjects as speech, langu- 
age development, Up reading, 
measurement ana training of 
residual hearing, anatomy of 
speech organs, dally observa- 
tion of class room work, etc., 
were all included. 

In order to qualify for a cer- 
tiftcate, a teacher must have 
completed a course in an-ac- 
credited training center. Col- 
Jeges and universities through- 
out the land haye- established 
mushroom courses for teachers 

, hearing chikire: 


speech correction, etc. Teachers 
are frequently lead to believe 
that having completed one of 
these courses they are qualified 
to teach the deaf. While the 
fallacy is apparent, a remedy is 
not so readily achieved. 

‘We believe that our colleges 
and untversities ‘sting courses 
1m speech correction, use of 
hearing aids for the hard of 
hearing, etc, would welcome 
a visit by a representative 
of the Conference to discuss the 
problem of minimum require 
ments for actually teaching the 
deat. 

It is my opinion that the most 
important feature in a training 
center 1s contact with deaf chil- 
dren, under the guidance of a 

pal or heat teacher who 
can direct the observation work. 
To bring in a small group of 
children for occasional classes 
does not meet requiremenits. 
‘Where the college or university, 
and a school for the deaf, can 
work harmoniously, we Would 


. 8¢em to have an ideal condi- 


tion. 

Few among the thirty or more 
colleges now professing to teach 
corrective speech work have this 
advantage. Accordingly, we 
should encurage our best qua- 
ified schools to continue train- 
ing teachers, or establish such 
courses. 

Tn formulating a program of 
basic requirements it should not 
be necessary to set the stand- 
ards beyond the reach of some 
of our schools. Superintendents 
will always strive to fill vacan- 
cles with the best teachers 
available, hence competition 
enters readily into the picture. 

‘Unfortunately sume of the 
propaganda now rampant lea- 
ves the tinpression that teach- 
ing the deaf or the hard of 
hearing is a very simple process 
and that all that is needed for a 
hard of hearing child is the pur- 
chase of a hearing aid and he is 
Teady to enter the public’ 
schools. 


require certtificates of thelr|confuses our thinking abou! 


it co- 


states the salaries are based! judgments about the location 
upon the rank of certificate. and prospects of factories. 
It is to be regretted that thro-| Water {s benevolent, when 


ugh oversight in filling out the! 


properly managed. It can be 


questionnaire for the Americanjproductive and - will support 


Annals of the Deaf, a number of 


jus communities if its 


superintendents failed to name/fiow is wisely used. Our water 


members of staff who now 


are the outcome of 


problems 
Conference Certificates, withlour efforts to edapt our phys!- 
the result that many certifled/cal environment to our econo-| 


teachers: do -not have the as- 
terisk placed before their name 
in the January 1950 roster of 


this 
oversight which will be remedi- 
ed in the January 1951 issue. 
—The Maryland Bulletin. 
—+— 
LIFE DEPENDS ON WATEE 


mic and social needs, without 
reckoning sufficiently on na- 


homes and nds of 
‘useful water-fowl and fur- 
bearers. By lake and 


for the best fish life. By denud- 


‘We can live without house or|ing hillsides of trees we have 
clothing for months we can livetincreased water wastage and| 
without food for days but to|lowered the water level in great 
live without water is figured iD jareas, making it impossible for 


terms of hours and minutes. 


‘the roots of food plants to find 


It 4s something we seldom!moisture. By inadequate mana- 


think about. Water is common, 


we run short of water 


gement, 
easily accesible, and cheap. It is] flow for production of electrici- 
cheaper than ‘dirt; you can buy}ty, as in Ontario last year, and 
tie 


around $10. 

It ts only when a crisis oc- 
curs that we realize our depen- 
dence upon water. Even then 
we take stopgap mea~ 
sures mich, as prohibiting the 
watering of lawns or shutting 
off the supply for a-few hours 
/a day, or, as in/New York re- 
cently, going 
jon one day = week. 

In a paragraph, here are ten’ 
lof the most important uses of 
water, every one of which has 
been the basis of hundreds of 
volumes of technical writing: 
moisture in the alr makes or- 


need; plants, from lowly lich- 
lens in Niagara Gorge to giant! 
(Douglas firs of British Colum- 
bla, grow only where there is 
water; the sea is the home of 
fiah and of other food used by. 
men; steam power and electri- 
city depend on water; mechani- 
cal and chemical processes in 
industry need water; from ‘ear- 


by]of water depth for navigation, 


as in the Lachine Canal last 
year. 
‘There's Beauty in Weter 
We should not become so 
up in the utilitarian 
use of water we forget Its con- 
tribution to the beauty of our 
surroundings. Imagine the bar- 
renness of a world without wa- 
tert 


Water is the source of all the 
changefulness we see in clouds, 
and the reflector of wonderful 
shades of light and shadow. 
‘Water modelled our carth’s 
surtace, chiselled our Canadian 
‘mountain crags into grace, and 
lat the appropriate season 
throws a mantle of white 
jaround them. Every river that 
flows has something worthy to 
be, loved, from the inch-deep 
streamlet beside a British Col- 
umbia mountain road to the 
massive and silent march of the 
St. Lawrence as it sweeps 
round Anticosti: Istand. 

Poets, philosophers: and mo- 
‘vie makers alike have chosen 
the banks of rivers on which to 
sing of love, to escape from ev- 
eryday things into meditation 
about their high desires, and to 


est times, water has provided |stage dtame amid beautiful set- 


men with @ means of transpor- 
tation; water dictates the loca- 
tion of cities and farms; in the 
form of icé, water is used uni- 
versally for cooling and pre- 


c 


tings. Everyone "knows how 
much more pleasant a railway 
Journey becomes when the 
train follows the course of a 
river. We have all seen how id- 


, 


Jers in a town choose a bridge 
‘for their passing of time, or sit 
on the edge of a dock:with their 
feet hanging over the water. 


Charles Darwin, the great 
naturalist who gave his life to 
such studies as The Origin of 
Species, once wrote to his wife 
about falling asleep beside a 
brook. “I awoke with a chorus of 


ing; and it was an pleasant and 
tural a scene as ever I saw; and 
Idid not care one penny how 
any of the birds or beasts had 
been formed.” 

That 1s what brooks do to the 
observant person. They whisper 
an old tale, or give birth to a 
new one; they play a soft ob- 
bligato to a bird's song, or they 
chatter boisterously about 
things only they know. 
—Monthly Letter Royal Bank, 
of Canada. 


—+— 
DR. MYKLEBUST PUBLISHES 


BOOK FOR PARENTS OF 
DEAF CHILDREN 


Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust, 
Professor of Audiology and Di- 
rector of the Children’s Hearing 
\Clinic, Northwestern Univeraity, 
‘Evanston, DL, is the author of 
a new book, Your Deaf Child, 
A Guide for-Parents. The ‘fore-. 
word is by Hallowell Davis, M-D., 


e,|Louls, Mo. ‘The book has-132 


pages and 17 illustrations. It 
was published In October, 1050, 
by Charles C. Thomas, 301-327 
East Lawrence Avenue, Spring- 
field, IL The price 1s $2.50. 


‘The book contains excéllent 
advice“for parents of deaf ehil- 
dren written in a style that 
parents can readily compre- 
thend. One of the most helpful 
chapters In the book by Dr. My- 
Klebust 1s Chapter VII. Here 
are listed a group of organiza- 
tions which are particularly in- 


terested in providing informa- 
tion to parents of deaf and hard 
of hearing children, books and 
periodicals which are especially 
helpful and a directory of 
schools for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing in the United 
States and Canada. This direc- 
tory of schools 1s reprinted 
from the January, 1649, Amer- 
ican Annals for the Deaf. This 
is one of the very few such in- 
stances that a book designed 
for parents has published such 
an extensive directory of 
schools for deaf children. 


‘With the increased interest in 
the parents of the deaf child 
being manifested by colleges 
and universities, clinics, teach- 
ers, and school administrators, 
it is hoped that Dr. Helmer My- 
klebust's manual for parents of 
deaf children will fill a need, 
and undoubtedly many parents 
will feel the keen sympathy for 
the deaf which Dr. .Myklebust 
manifests throughout the en- 
tire book and which is symboli- 
zed so graciously by the author 
im dedicating the book to “Ber- 
tha and Joe,” his deaf sister and 
his deaf brother. 


—Excerpt from an article bi” 
Powrie V. Doctor, in Just Once 
A Month, January, 1951. 
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PUPILS WHO ARE DEFECTIVE 
IN SEARING - 
. A Report of the Advisory 
Council on Education 
in Scotland, 1950 
‘This report issued in 1950 af- 
ter an exhaustive inquiry which 


McClelland, Chairman, Garnet 
Wilson, Vice-Chalrman and 
twenty-five others, including 
the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary. 

‘The report 4s divided into 
eighteen chapters and includes 
@ summary. The chapters in- 
clude such topics as The Hand- 
{cap of Deafness, Tests of Deaf- 
ness, Classification of Deafness, 
Incidence of Deafness, Causes 
of Deafness, Educational Pro- 
vision for Various Grades of 
Deafness, Curricula, a Centre 
of Research and Professional 
Training of Educational Psych- 
ologists and Administrators. 

Some of the topics discussed 
are given below: 


Gist ‘no thought of an explicit! 
or clear nature can occur with- 
out verbal expression. But.even 
if it be conceded that certain 
forms of thinking, including 
perhaps those that are most 


no doubt that language gives 
the richest of the plenishings 


mode of langunge 1s speech: 
writing and reading are com- 
plex derivatives from meaning- 
=. ful sounds. In {ts simplest form, 
£ language affords @ label for ob- 
Jects and events, and by its use 
‘the young human is enabled to 
bring order into his untverse. 
‘The word 1s a means of identi- 
fying and re-identitying experi- 
ence, and affords a ready me- 
thod of reducing to order the 
chaos of early impressions. In 
its more complex forms, langu- 
age enables mankind to express 
and appreciate relationships 
such as those of space, time and 
. causality, By this means the 
of reducing chaos to 
coherence Is furthered, and at 
the same time language be- 
comes an Instrument of though: 
4 that may serve a variety of pur- 
poses.” 


A Scheme of Classification 

‘The basts of classification for 
deaf children should be educa- 
tional and should have regard 
to the needs, abilities and ap- 
titudes of children and not 
solely to thelr degree of deaf- 
ness or speech attainment. Such 
a scheme has been suggested 
in “Children with Defective 
Hearing,” a Report made to the 
Board of Education in 1938. 
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‘The Report proposes the fol- 
lowing educational grades:— 
“Grade I: 

Children with defective hear- 
ing who can, nevertheless, with- 
‘out special arrangements of any 
Kind, obtain proper benefit from 
the education provided in an 
ordinary school elementary, se- 
condary or technical. 

Grade 0: 

Children whose hearing is 
defective to such a degree that 
they require for their education 
special arrangements or facili- 
tles, but not the educational 
methods used fot deaf children 
without naturally acquired 
‘speech or langauge. These fa- 
cilities range from @ favourable 
Position in the ordinary school 
classroom to attendance at a 
‘special school. 

Grade IIA: 

‘Those children within Grade! 
I who can make satisfactory 
‘progress in ordinary classes in 
ordinary schools provided they 
are given some help, whether by’ 


loss should not form the sole 
‘Dasis of classification. 

‘We desire to cmphasise that 
hearing loss should not be used 
by itself for the purpose of clas- 

ig deaf children Due 
weight must always be given to 
their speech ability and speech 
experience, to their intelligence, 
age, ability to profit from hear- 
ing alds, and to their facility in 
learning and practising 
Teading. 
adoption in Scotland of the 
classification of deafness used 
in the Report on “Children with 
Defective Hearing.” 


Some Estiments of Total 
Incidence of Deafness 

In “Children with Defective 
Hearing,” a careful study is 
made of many important sur-' 
veys undertaken before 1938, 
‘and the conclusion is reached, 
that the Incidence of the var- 
fous grades of deafness per 
thousand of the school roll Is as 


way of favourable position in| Grade. I... 
class, by individual hearing|Grade II A 
aids, or by tuition in Up-read-|Grade IX B 


to man’s mind. The natural !/langu 


ing. : 
speech are 20 closely interwoven|Grade IIB: - 
Cthagutthes been ee ee mime Grae! 


tion in Up-reading, fail to make 
satisfactory progress in ordi- 
nary classes in ordinary schoola. 
Grade HI: 

Children whose hearing is so 
defective and whose speech and 
age are 80 little developed 
that they require education by: 
methods used for deaf children 
without naturally acquired 
speech or age. This grade 
includes the totally deaf.” 

Measures of Hearing In 
Relation to Classification 

In “Children with Defective 
Hearing” the educational grades 
into which deaf children aré 
classified are related to mea- 
sures Of hearing. Grade 1 chil- 
dren include those who are able 
‘to understand conversation at a 
distance of 20 feet and over in 
the acoustic conditions of the 
ordinary classroom. Such child- 
ren have a hearing loss up to 15 
decibels (G.A.) or 35 decibels 
(P.T.A.}. Children in Grade ID 
fare those who can hear conver- 
sation at distances under 
20 feet, excluding those who can 
hear only at @ distance of 2 feet’ 
or less in normal claésroom | 
conditions; those children have 
‘ hearing loss ranging from 15) 
to 40 decibels (Q.a.) or from 35, 
to 60 decibels (P.T.A.). Children 
in Grade IZ have no hearing or 
can understand conversation 
only at a distance of 2 feet or 
less; their hearing loss is over 
40 decibels (G.A.) or 60 decibels 
(P.T-A.). The report indicates 
that these measures of hearing 


~ - 


Grade IIT. 
A 


cent. of the general population, 
although some studies suggest a 
total Incidence of not more than 
3 per cent. Recent surveys in 
Scotland reported by our wit- 
nesses indicate that the inci- 
dence of deafness of all grades 
among children may be approx- 
imately 6 percent. of all child- 
ren enrolled at school. It should 
be noted that the great major- 
ity belong to Grade I, who do 
not require to be removed from 
schools. 


Tuition In Lip-Reading 

We recommend that instruc- 
ton in Up-reading should be 
made available to all pupils in 
Grade IT A. 

Narsery and Infant Schools 

We recommend that children 
between the ages of three and 
seven inclusive should form a 
nursery and infant school with- 
in each school for Grade II 
children. 


Modes of Commanication 
Throughout the long history 
of deaf education there has 
been perpetual controversy re- 
methods of instruction. 
‘The merits of oral and manual 
methods hes been argued with, 
more heat than light for many 
generationn. Successes have be- 
en claimed for both modes of 
communication trom the earlt- 
est records onwards. It is inter- 
esting to note that neither 
method can establish preceden- 
ce, The following are the princi- 
pal methods: 
(1) Oral method, Meaning 
conveyed by speech and obtain- 
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NUMBER SEVEN 


ed by Mp-reading, The method 
is supplemented by natural ges- 
tures and by the facial expres- 
sions used by hearing people. 
(2) Manual method, Commun- 
ication by this mode may be 
confined to the manual alpha- 
bet. Zach word Js spelled out 
and the sequence of words com- 
monly used in English may be 
adopted to a considerable ex-~ 
tent. The manual alphabet may 
be supplemented by convention- 
al signs. Words are conveyed by 
band movements or by other 
bodily movements. 

(3) Combined method. The 
oral method may be supplemen- 
ted by the manual alphabet or 
by coventional signg for words, 
(4) Writing and reading. The 
deat may communicate among 
themselves and with 

people by the use of writing and 
reading. 


Since no case has been pre- 
sented to us. for the superses- 
sion of Up-reading and speech 
as the principal mode of com- 
munteation for Grade DX pu- 
Pils, we recommend that oral 
methods should continue to be 
used. 


“We accordingly recommend 
that education for deaf pupils 
should include the varied prac- 
tical activities and pre-voca- 
tonal experiences that are av- 
ailable to hearing pupils in so 
far as they can reasonably be 
expected to benef from them. 


‘We recommend that provision 
should be made for the voca- 
tional training of Grade I pu- 
pils between the ages of six- 
teen and elghteen in a variety 
of employments; that of a suffi- 
clent range of courses cannot be 
offered at each of the three 
schools which we have recom- 
mended the provision of all 
such courses might be central- 
ised in Glasgow; and that 
Grade II children ‘might re- 
celve some of the practical part 
of their vocational training in 
pre-apprenticeship courses for 
shearing pupils.” 

N.B—No reference 1s made 
anywhere in the report to the 
employment of deaf teachers, 


ORALISM 

As I see it a8 
A. W. G, EWING, MA, PhD, 
Ellis Liywd Jones Professor, 
Manchester University. 
The first principle of special ed- 
ucational treatment 1s to give 
handicapped children the op- 
portunity to grow up fitted to 
take the fullest possible share 
in ordinary life. Modern proce- 
dures af rehabiutation of dis- 
abilities, such 5 loss of. limbs, 
partial or total loss of hearing 
or sight, are similarly planned. 
Independence, self-reliance, 


is| ability to fend for oneself, is 


(Continued on page 7) 
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wood, the light 


of the 

ships were 
stages to 
magnetic mines indiscrimina- 
tely laid by a licentious enemy. 
So trees witness, in thelr mute 
splendour, the changing era of 
our planet. While races of men 
rise, live out thelr span of life 
“and pass into the ages, trees 
go on for ever. 


Nature's largest living things 
are trees. The Sequoias attain 
monstrous proportions. The 
General Sherman Redwood ts 
272 feet high and 88 feet in cir- 
cumference. This famous tree 
was 2000 years old when Christ 
was born. Standing on a pedes- 
tal in the small museum at 
the Provincial Forestry Station 
near Saint Williams, one may 
view a cross section taken from 
the butt log of a Whitewood, or 
better known as Tulip Tree re- 
cently felled on the prpperty 
of John Backus, Port 
Ontario. When cut, this tree 
was 325 years old. Not so old 
perhaps relatively, yet when 
General Wolfe captured Que- 
bec this tree was then 146 years 
old and 19 inches In diameter 
at walst high. 


No chemical laboratory in 
the world built by man and fit- 
ted with all the wonderful ap- 
pliances of modern science is 
half as marvellous as the leat of | g 
@ tree. The motive power is sun- 
Gight, and in the filtering pro- 
cess, the tree inducts through 
{ts leaves immense quantities of 
carbonic acid gas, retaining 
the carbon and giving off pure 
oxygen, so vital to odr health 
and lives. You have. perbaps 
wondered why the air was 50 


insect 


Deny a child a 


ing It isa 


fresh aoe big in the forest |tation. 
and why you felt so invigorated 
is you Yoamed through the |,,05,* matter of fact, however: 


sun-dappled paths in the wood- 
land enjoying a contentment of 
mind and body not found else- 
where. 

A few of the ‘world’s trees 
-produce some of the finest and 
Farest perfumes; the Bols de 
Rose ‘tree’ of French Guiana 
(Bandlewood) one of the oldest 
trees mentioned oft-times 
the Bible, produces a charmtrig- | p; 
ly fragrant oil typically Orlen- 
tal and highly prized by the 
Chinese and Hindus. 

Among the trees that contri- 
bute from the. medical angle 
are the Camphor tree, native of 
the Island of Formosa, where 
Jarge tracts are devoted to the 
propagation of this wonderful 


ing “upon 
inducive nor 
produce timber. 


species. A single tree has been|ily be harvested for certain pure 


known to produce as much as poses in\ such & 
2 


|world 1s ideal for life rafts, 
boards and streamlining 


yr | charac 

Piar.(which make them pecultarly}t 

ladapted for specific purposes. 

Yuccam, a tree native of arid’ 
Southwestern 


‘wood. Our native White Oak 


in trees when, on Christmas’ 
morn, millions of children ‘thrill 
to the joy of a Obristmas tree? 
decorated tree 
adorned with 


Balsam, Spruce and Pine grow 
solls which are not 
fertile enough to 


Foresters. 


fact, recommend that it would 


Pos 


their right use does not exhaust) 


the supply, but rather perpe- 


breezes 
Tt has its bad 
days when the elements wrench 


Every tree has its own marking 
its personality, 
understanding 


from the inspirational 
value of trees, their ' tangible 
worth, their health giving pro- 
perties and their contributions 
toward the 


Apart 
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“A PLEA FOR UNITY AMONG 
THE DEAF” 

M. Elstad, M. A., LL. D., 

President, Gallaudet College, 

ashington; D.C. =~ 
Speech for the deaf is a won- 
derful possession. Fortunate 1s 
that deaf person who can and 
will use his or her speech. The 
‘may be poor, but those 

with whom you work and assoc. 
ate do appreciate your efforts at 
‘am sure many & 
n has been held on the 
job because of speech ability 
‘iligently used. The deaf should 
be united in their efforts to en- 


in 


speech will be the result. 

You may feel that these are 
not important matters. Believe 
me my deaf friends, they sre 


“|should be kept alive. 


deaf in the Btate. These rela- 

tionships must always be based 
on a two-way consideration. It 
cannot always be a one-way 
proposition. Thete has to be 
on doth aided. 
Most of the deat in this State 


schools should want this to be 

the case and former pupils 

should want the same thing. 
Schools have policies. Some ae 


school 1s perfect. No alumnus ia 
perfect. But free discussion and 
a sharing of thoughts will help 

misunderstand- 


enlarge the group. 

We hear much today about 
the oral method, the manual 
method and the combined met- 
hod. We might add the simult- 
aneous method. Important os 
we may think each of these 1s,” 
the child is the !mportant con- 
sideration, When we teach the 
jehild, we prepare the citizen of. 
‘to-morrow to live tomorrow. We 
must give that instruction that 
best prepares the whole child 
for full living. 


learner, ‘but I am in this one 
respect, at least. Is it reasonable 
to assume that I might have 
been equally as slow with speech 
reading? There is nothing about 
speech reading that makes it 
easy, and yet the impression is 
often presented to the public 
that it 1s easily mastered by all. 
(Continued on Page 7) 


Junior School 


Preparatory J Jr. 
(miss H. KEELER) 
(The repetition of the child’s 
name 1s to arouse his interest 
in the printed page when it is 
shown him.) : 


Susan Cooper got a box from 
her grandfather when he’ was 
in Toronto, He sent Susan a 
Knitting spool, Susan was very 
happy as she likes to knit. 


Bobble Ferguson gets many 
pretty books from her mother. 
Bobble likes her pretty books. 


Bruce Fisher had a haircut. 
Bruce knows where the Barber 
shop is slong the hall. Bruce 
likes the barber. a 


Ruth Guy got a box from her 
mother. Ruth got a pretty new 
dress. Ruth likes her dress. 


Raymonde Le Brun had @ 
haircut. Raymonde got two 
books from her mother. She was 
very happy. Raymonde likes 
books. * 


Gloria May's mother will be 
happy when Gloria writes  let- 
ter to her. We hope that Gloria 
will soon be able to write a little 
letter home 


Norene Mitchell sent birthday 
cards to her grandmother and 
unele. Norene wrote her name 
on the cards. Norene’s grand- 
mother.and uncle will like thelr 
birthday cards. 


Margaret Morgan's mother 
and father came to see her. 
Margaret rode in a car. Mar- 
garet got new shoes. She- was 
very happy. 

.. Brian Rooker got a postcard 
from home. Brian's postcard 
had a man and a horse on it. 
Brian lked his posteard very 
much, 


Preparatory I Jr. 
(Miss M. L. TOBIN) 
‘The children in our class are 
six and seven pears old. They 
like to play and have fun. 


Jockle Clemen likes to build 
houses with Tinker Toys. He 
makes birds and animals, too. 


Judith Ewen often plays with 
the doll and doll-carriage. She 
pretends she is the doll’s moth- 
cr. 


Billie Conley and Clarke Ward 
hove fun on the teeter, They 
are very careful not to fall, 

Carol Macleod colors very 
neatly. Her book 1s almost fin- 
ished. 

Verna Howe likes to draw 
pictures on the blackboard. One 
day, she drew a very long train. 

Mary Nicksy plays school with 
the other children. She pretends 
she is the teacher. 

Judy Ann Wilson house- 


cleans our doll-house, and 
keeps {t very neat. 
Preparatory I SF. 
(MRS. CAMERON) 
Wwe went upstairs. We got 


welghed. 
Pi . —Michael DeLaFranier. 
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I have a little feather. Peter 
has a black 
—Margaret J. Gregg. 


Jacqueline will have a birth- 
day March 28, She will have a 
party. —Loulse Harley. 
We wrote letters. We like let- 
ters and boxes. I got a box from 
mother and daddy. 
—Gail 


To-day is ‘Friday. It is snow- 
ing. There 1s snow on the 
ground. —Jacqueline House. 


We cut paper dolls. We cut 
dresses, hats andi coats. We lke 
paper dolls.  —June Piliska. 


Louise got oranges from 
mother, She gave oranges to us. 
We said “Thank you.” 

’ —Peter Morden. 


March 17 is St. Patrick's Day. 
We cut blg shamrocks. We cut 
little green shamrocks. 

—Patsy Trask. 


Preparatory II 
(MISS G. DILLION) 
Yesterday morning I got a 
parcel from home. I got two 
paint books and many comics. 
—Melvin Laj a 


Yesterday afernoon Mr. Boyd 
came. We talked. We wrote on 
the blackboard. 

—Ruth Massicotte. 


Tuesday morning we played 
store. I bought some pop and 
some gum. —Reverly Clayton. 

Thad a bath. I got a card. 

—Peter Grant. 

‘The sun {s not shining. Bonita 
came. —Shirley DeWolt. 

‘The girls played basketball. 
Sunday morning I went to 
church. —Murray Brolley. 


I bad a bath. I combed my 
hair. I played with my doll. 


Lucy Kasm. 
It is not cold. There is no 
snow. —Carol Ferguson. 


Saturday night we went to the 
movies. Sunday morning I went 
to church. —Tommy Walch. 


Melvin got a box from his 
grandmother. He got a choco- 
late hen. —Margaret Schneller. 
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be Sunday. We 
Sunday School. 


Movies 
February 8 we went to movies 
in the assembly room. We saw 
@ school for the deaf. We saw 
many deaf girls and boys. They 
did not sign. They talked. They 
sang too. —Pauline Téchirhart. 


My Birthday 
February 27 was my birthday. 
I was sick in the hospital. This 
afternoon I shal} have a party. 
‘We shall have ice-cream cones, 
birthday cake and green fresh- 
te. —Robert Lazore. 


Play in the Residence 

I play with a doll, a puzzle 
‘and a coloring book. I play 
cards, I look at books. I dance. 
I write on paper. 
—Bernice Spence. 


Easter % 

At Easter we shall see pretty 
flowers in church. We shall 
have Easter eggs. We shall see 
lambs, chickens 


‘The Wether 


‘a little. There is a ttle snow on 

the “Now it 1s winter. 

After a while it will be spring. 
—Gerald Sullivan. 


‘The Story of Jesus 

At Christmas Jesus was a 
baby. He grew and grew. After a 
He was a little boy. He 
bigger and bigger. He was 
‘a big boy. After a while He was 
a He was very good and 


loved everyone. 


‘They liked His stories. 
—June Braden. 


Easter 
On Good Friday Jesus died on 
the cross. Many people were sad. 
lon Easter Sunday Jesus rose 
Ifrom the dead. The angels said 
le, “He ts not here. 


peop! 
3 Miss Dition bought me pick UPI He is risen." ‘The people were 


sticks, I like them. I get 
per every day. 


Preparatory DT 
(MRS. M. EAGLE) 
My Birthday 


time at the: party. 
—®ack Cyopeck. 


t the pa 
gente Btus.|"8PPY- 


—Curtis Merrylees. 


Preparatory If Sr. 
(M188 M. GAEBEL) 


‘The day before yesterday was 
‘Wednesday, March 14, 1951. We 
‘cut out shamrocks. Miss Gaebel 
put them on the windows, for 
St. Patrick’s Day. They are 


‘To-morrow will be Saturday.|oretty. —Carole Bindernagel 


‘We shall not come to school 
We shall play in the residence, 
‘or outside. It will be St 
rick’s Day. This morning 
cut out shamrocks. 


‘Mary Ann Jenkins. ‘Yesterday 


‘Pat-|March 15, 
we| Yesterday morning, we wrote 


Yesterday was Thursday. 
1951. 


letters to Mother and Daddy. 
afternoon, Miss. 


‘The day after to-morrow will|Gaebel weighed us. 


‘This morning it was snowing| 


After school, I played cowboy. 
I saw an airplane. 

Last night, the big girls and 
boys had a party in the assem- 
bly-room. We went to bed. 

—Donald Richardson. 


Yesterday was Thursday, 
March 15, 1951. We came to 
school. 

T got a letter and a box from 
Grandpa and Grandma Cringle. 
I was happy. 

I got a box of chocolates, gum, 
potato chips, popcorn and nuts. 

I gave Miss Gaebel some nuts 
‘and potato chips for the 8t. 
Patrick's party. 

—Mary Makarchuk, 

To-day is Friday, March 16, 
1951, Donald and Gary will have 
haireuts, To-morrow ‘will be 
St. Patrick’s Day. 

‘This afternoon we shall have ” 
a party at school. We shall have 
fun. -  —Beatrice Cater. 

The Weather 

It ts cool, outside. This morn- 
ing, 1t was snowing. The sun 1s 
not shining. There !s a Uttle 
snow on the ground. Winter 15 
here. Spring will come soon. 

—Jeannle Lambert. 
The Mail 

To-day we had got many let- 
ters and boxes. 

Margaret got a letter from 
Mother. 

Beatrice got a tox from Moth- 
er. She got suckers, 2 box of 
mints and a hair-bow. 

Donald got a box, a parcel and 
a letter from Aunt Bonnie and 
Uncle Gary. He got life savers, 
cracker jack, candles, three 
bars, and four oranges. He got. 


{|two books, crayons and three 


comic books, too. 

‘Sharon got a box and a letter 
from Mother. She got potato 
chips and candies. 

Jeannle got a letter from 
Mother. She got St Patrick’s 
cards from Mother, Father and 
Betty. She got an Easter card 
from Marte and Don, too. 

We like to get mail. 

~Marilyn Palmer. 


To-morrow will _be Saturday, 


‘iMarch 17, 1951. The big girls 


and boys will go to the movies, 
downtown. 

‘After supper, we shall go to 
the movies, in the assembly 
room. ‘Eugene Fowler. 

‘The day after to-morrow will 
be Sunday, March 18, 1951. It 
will be Palm Sunday. We shall 
come to Sunday School. We 
shall go to church, too. 

Sunday afternoon, we shall 
have ice-cream, for dinner. We 
shall go to movies, in the as- 
|sembly room. We shall play. 
| Sunday night, we shall go to 
jmovies, in the assembly room, 
again. We shall go to bed. 

Patricia VanAlstyne. 
a Easter 

Sunday, March 18, 1951, will 
(be Palm Sunday. 

Friday, March 23, 1951, will be 
Good Friday. 

Sunday, March 25, 1951, will 
be Easter Sunday. 

‘Monday, March 26, 1951, will 
be Easter Monday. 

‘Easter will come soon. Some 
of the girls and boys will go 
home. * 

Father will come to school. 
Jeannie and I will go home. We 
Uke to go home. 

—Sharon Barlow 
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THE CANADIAN 


|stresses the importance of esta- 
blishing acceptable hablts of 
coduct and of work in school 
and out of achool on the job 
and at play. 

certificate in 
in all public, 


schools and collegiate institutes 
in the Provizice of Ontario. 

Mr, Cunnningham completed| 
his thesis In March and submit- 
ted three copies to the Director 
of Guidance as required by the 


ee, eet Apprenicen under tha) Fegulat{ons. 


Congratulations on behalf of 
staff and pupils are extended to 
Mr, Cunningham. 


—_—— 
‘TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 
Delegates to the ninety-first 

Convention of the Ontario Edu- 

cational Association held at To- 


heard various speakers In the 
multiple felds of education ex- 


1. B, Morrison, Printing Instructor .ress their views on the trends of: 


ONTARIO EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


education today. 

In the short time at his dis- 
posal no delegate can cover much] 
more than the particular feld 
in which his interest Hes. Mine 
was the Guidance section. 


{rhe Ninety-First Convention | In this sectlon Mr. Hugh Crom- 


of the Ontario Educational As~ 
sociation was held in Toronto 
from March 26th. to 29th. Miss 
Marjorie Hegle ond Mr. F. P. 
Cunnigham were present as re- 
presentgtives of the Ontario 
Schoo! for the Deaf, A brief re- 
port by Mr. Cunningham ap- 
pears this issue of The Cana- 
dian. 


Mr. Justice J. A. Hope, chair- 


“man of the Royal Co1 


ramission 
on Education addressed the 
and ratepayers’ sec- 


trustees’ 


bie, Vice President and ,Trea- 
surer, Dominion Eni 

Works Ltd, Vice President, Can- 
adian Manufacturer's Associa- 
tion, Chairman, Research 
mittee on Practical Education, 
spoke on the subject, “Co-opera~ 
tion of Business and Industxy in 
Respect to Vocational Gul- 
dance.” The speaker stressed. 
the importance of staying in 
school long enough to complete! 
courses, less emphasis on white~ 
collar jobs, the need for a basic 


tion, meeting in the King Ed-|or general education and train- 


ward Hotel, As reported in the 
Globe ‘and Mail, Justice “Hope 
sald “That the cost of the Com- 
$290, 000". 
“His Lordship explained that 
the bulk of the report was great 
when the document was first 
iagued in mimeographed form 
but when the printed volume is 
released, it will be about the 


mission had Leen 


size of an ordinary novel”. 
‘The good sf 


conclusions were laude 


charted". 
[a 
F. P. CUNNINGHAM, B.A. 
(QUEEN'S) SPECIALIST IN 
2 GUIDANCE 


Mr. Frank », Cunningham, 
Guidance Teacher and Istruc- 
tor of Typing and Business Ma+ 
chines has been awarded 2 Spe- 
cialist’s Certificate in Guidance 


‘it, keen co-oper~ 
ation and unanimity with which 
commission members drew, thetr 

aohy | thelr year. ~ 
Justice Hope". He declared “we 
are not far divided in all our 
alms in charting the course of 
education as we saw it should be 


ing so that the Individual might 
be able to solve his problem’ 
yen faced with the unknown. 
Mobsters”, sald the speaker, 
“spring from the uneducated.” 

Bpeakers in various sections 
gave many interesting addres- 
ses, Dr. H. J. Baker, Psychologi- 
cal Clinic, Detroit Michigan, 
speaking to the Special Class 
section ‘said that young chil- 
dren of to-day were being pro- 
yided with activities, associa- 
tions and pleasures far beyond, 


Much’ was “old wine in new 
bottles.” Many were things we 
ers are continually striv- 
to do but listening to these 
men, outstanding in their feld, 
serves to focus our attention on 
the reasons behind our efforts! 
and pits into apt words the 
things we-are striving to do. 
Book displays ‘at various 
places at the convention afford 
an opportunity tothe teacher 
to keep abreast of new publica~ 
tlons in their work. —F. P. C. 


by the Ontario Department Of | ggg 


Education. To te eligible for this 
certificate a teacher must have 
completed three summer cour- 
ses in Guidance and have writ 
ten a thesis on some topic re- 
‘ated to Guidance and accepta- 
ble to the Director of Guidance 


for the Province of Ontario. 


Mr.’ Cunningham's thesis en- 
titled ‘As the Twig is Bent” con- 
sisted of a series of forty-three 
used! Mrs, Harriett Hulbert Chard, 


fustrated lessons to be 


TEACHERS BEREAVED 

Mrs. Constance Helena Van| 
Allen, mother of Miss Rosamond 
Van Allen died at her home, 172 
Foster Avenue. Belleville. on 
Sunday, April ist. The funeral 
‘wok place from the Belleville 
Burial Company Funeral Home 
on Tuesday, April 3rd. with in- 
terment in Belleville cemetery. 


primarily with’ deaf pupiis in| mother of Mr. John Chard died 
Group Guidantce. This work at Belleville General Hospital 


S 


’ 


ronto, March 26 to March 30,)° 


Com-|: 


Sth, Th 


Ang! 
Sunday, 
ment 


Stirling cemetery. 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 


‘The play, Snow White and the Seven Dwarts, directed by 
Mr. 8 Alec Gordon was presented to large audiences in the 
_ school auditorium on April 21, 23, and 24, On Saturday 
night April 2ist., 500 were present the total attendance for 
the three nights being estimated at 1400, most of them 
hearing persons. The auditorium seats comfortably approx- 
imately $50, The-offering for the Pupils’ Benefit Fund was 
generous. 


‘The programme Is given below: 


oe PROGRAMME 
A, Remarks. MR, W, J. MORRISON 


2 SKIT 


I'm Golng Away for the Week End 
1890 apd 1951 
‘Maureen MacDonald, Buen Zwarych 


3. BHYTHM BAND ‘ 
? ‘The Overture 
4 PLay, | 

‘An arrangement in eight scenes of the old Patry Tale 


SNOW. WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS 
8, ALEC GORDON 


act L 
Beene 1. ‘The Ballroom of the Castle (evening) 
Beene 2 In the Forest (the next afternoon) 
acT 1 ; 
Scene 1 Interior of Dwarts' house (the next day) 
Beene 2 ‘The Queen's Bousolr ( tow days later) 
‘Soene 3. taterior of Dwarfs house (later the same day) 
Beene 4, ‘The Queen's Boudalr (a week Inter) 
feene 5 Interlor of Dwarfs' house — (that afternoon) 
ACT TL 
‘The Ballroom of the Castle > (the neat day? 


Libretto ind Music by 8. A. Gerden . 
‘The ladles’ cholr of Bridge Bt, Church will sing the 
musiesl numbers with Mra. Wm. Burgoyne as soloist, 


‘THE CAST 


i Jobanns 

James Baskerville, Joe Wilson, Jimmie 
‘Rose Chupik, Joan Laidlaw, Mary 

Clelland, Iona Mutr, Verna 

Joan ‘Thaw, 


Dances... 
+ Visual Al 


Grateful thanks is given to all other members of the staff who 
have helped in various ways to prepare and presenythe concert. 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


ET 
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Pupil’s Work 


; jrm 
The Academic and Vocational Classes 
in the O.S.D. Gymnasium 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Afternoon 1:00 ~ 5.00 
Visiting Academic 


Evening 7.30 - 10.00 
Classes 1.00 - 3.00 


Ontario School for the Deaf 
Belleville - Ontario 


Edltor’s Note: 


‘The following article pertain- 
ing to slow learning hearing 
children 1s applicable to slow 
learning deaf children. In the 
case of the latter the difficulties 
are aggravated by lack of profi- 
elency in English. 


LET'S ACCBPT THE CHALLEN- 
GE OF THE SLOW LEARNER 
By EVELYN C. HAMILL 
Foods Teacher, John Adams 
‘High School, Cleveland. 


The teaching experience of 
many home economists has been 
discouraging because so many 

administrators believe that the 
slow learners get along better in 
home economics than they do in 
an academic class. 


Gur colleges do little to pre- 
pare us to meet this problem. 
Hin fact most of us begin our 
teaching careers not knowing 
the problem exists. Our course 
of study and our testing mater- 
fal have been set up to meet 
the needs of the average stu- 
dents. Textbooks suitable for 
slow-learners are not available. 
‘To make the problem even more 
dimcult it 1s not unusual to find 
that the PLR’s in one class 
range from 60-120. 


Slow learners are easier to 
teach in a home economics class 
only because motivation 1s eas- 
fer/and rewards are more ap~ 
patent. Thelr ability to accept 
responsibility 1s not greater in a 
home economics class than it is 
in an academic one. If we are 
to meet successfully the problem 
of teaching the slower learners 
we must adjust our objectives 
‘and our teaching procedures to 
meet their individual needs. 


‘The students are more lkely 
to develop an interest in home 
economics if they begin by tak- 
Ing @ foods course, The object- 
ives are easily understood 
quickly achieved, It 1s difficult 
to select a project of value for 
beginning clothing class which 
they can complete In less than 
aix weeks, The hope that a girl 
‘will have a pretty blouse to wear 
if the project ts successfully 
completed will be iittle incent- 
ive in her day-to-day progress. 


I was recently given an op- 
“portunity to teach a class of 
alow learners. The PLR’s of this 
group ranged from 28-85 and 
abilities ranged from 4 years to 
normal in the ease of one girl. 
‘There were 25 children in the 
class and 15 of them had food 
courses In junior high school. 


After observing this group. for 
“~ 5 


a week I decided to assume that 
they had had no previous exper- 
fence in foods work. There is 
little carry-over of elther facts 
or skills from one semester to 
another or even from one week 
to the’ next. If they make a 
white sauce one week to use in 
a cream soup and are asked to 
make it the next week to serve 
with cauliflower, they are at a 
loss to know how to proceed. 


After. determining their pre- 
sent status by observation, read- 
ing rate and PLR it was then 
necessary to determine what 
they should attempt to cover 
during the semester and what 
‘were the best methods to use in 
presenting this work. 


‘The movements of the slow 
keep pace with their pace with 
their ability to think particulary 
in carrying out procedures 
‘which are new to them, Taking 
this into consideration I select- 
ed the items from the course of 
study which I considered most 
essential as well as those most 
likely to be of interest to the 
pupils. - 

The plans were always flex- 
tble. Plenty of time was allow- 
ed’ for repeating laboratory ex- 
perience where the first attempt 
might prove a failure. In order 
that the class would not lose 
Interest when repetition be- 
came necessary, the objectives 
were changed slightly while the 
general procedures re 
the same. Thus a one-egg cake 
recipe one day might be repeat- 
ed the next day as an upside 
down cake. 


Because of the poor reading 
ability of theSlass, all reading 
was done aloud. Reading thea 
rists to the contrary, my experl~ 
ence leads me to believe that 
this technique pays dividends. 
Pupils were encouraged to raise 
thelr hands when we arrived at 
la word whose meaning was not 
clear, The word was then ex- 
plained, by a member of the 
class, whenever possible, or by 
the teacher. 

Charts, pictures, and color 
posters were used frequently to 
teach various points of theory 
and to “create Interest. The 
food models put out by the Na- 
tional Dairy Council proved 
very effective in teaching nu-, 
trition. The girls enjoyed work- 
ing with them. Films were used 
as often as possible because the 
slow learner leatns much more 
quickly by seeing. than by any 
other method. 

For the same reason It soon 


bored by this repetition, bul 


of their facts. 


satisfactory way of keeping re- 


be fewer errors made when pu- 
when they copy from the black. 


board. The best method of pre: 
senting is graphing. 


PLR children soon became evi: 


dent, The Insecurity of some 
was expressed in their low 
voices, blurred words, or their 
refusal to take any part in class 
discussion. Some of them tried 
to cover their inadequacies by a 


loud voice and a defensive man. 


girls were discipline 
‘but, 
co-operative members of 


to selze every oppor: 


aggressive ones so they will not 
take offense, 


At the close of the semeste: 


"These objections are just abou! 
what we anticipated, 


‘The Evidence of Progress 


to carry out a lesion In the la. 


the beginning lesson of a break: 
fast unit, 


to do. How wrong I was! Con: 


imagined. Some of the toas! 
fwent into the oven instead of 


the broiler, some Into a cold bro- 
tier and some into a pre-heated 


vanced group would have been 


stow learners enjoy it. The more 
the lone of our major objectives. 


tthe girls could plan, 


A notebook was required 
since it seemed to be the only 


cipes and theory summaries tor 
dictated as there are likely to 
pils copy from dictation than 


‘May problems typical of low 


ner of speaking even when they 
mew they were wrong. Two 

problem 
before the semester was 
over, they had become the most 
the 
group, These attitudes require 
infinite patience and tact on 
the part of the teacher. It ts 


tunity to encourage the timid 
ones and to subdue the more 


each girl was asked to write 
down the things she had liked 
about the course and the things 


tory work. Some of them obd- 
jected to keeping a notebook. 


I remember only too well the 
first time this class attempted 


boratory. We planned to make 
and serve cocoa and toast as 


‘The recipes and procedures 
had been thoroughly discussed 


stood exactly what they were 


fusion reigned throughout the 
period, In spite of the fact that 
all pupils used the same recipe, 
more varieties of cocoa were 
served that day than can be 
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effective methods of teaching, sinks during most of this period. . 
laboratory procedures was | by 

demonstration. This was most 
leftective when the demonstra- 
tion was given on the same day 
that the pupils were to carry 
out the work in the laboratory. 


Basic procedures and theories 
were referred to repeatedly once 


After the class left he sald, “I 
never would have believed that 
high school girls could know 20 
ttle about cooking. Will you be 
able to teach them anything?” 

‘At the close of the unit we 
prepared and served a very nice 
breakfast. The food and the 
service were good, but the girls 
to whom the meal was served 
displayed shockingly bad table 
manners, Acquiring good table 
manners immediately became 


‘they had been covered. An ad- 
G 


By the. end of the semester, © 
prepare 
and serve a simple meal of ex- 
cellent quality. Their table 
manners could be used any- 
where with impunity. 

‘The attitude of the class was 
excellent, The girls had not only 
a willingness but an eagerness 
to learn. Their work habits were 
better than those in my regular 
sections. Class discussions had 
become an interesting part of 
our daily program, each girl ta- 
king part with 3 new-found as- 
surance which allowed her to 
express her ideas in a manner 
which could be heard and un- 
derstood. I was able to recom- 
mend that three girls be put in- 
to a regular section. if the re- 
mainder of the class should be 
put into a regular section, their 
Progress will cease. They 
tend to regress and become the 
dishwashers and potato peelers 
of the group. 

My first thoughts in looking 
back over this experience is a 

g one. It has been fun. 

A closer look tells me that it 
has been the most rewarding 
experience of my teaching 
career. —Ohio Schools. 
‘ Tlinols Advance. 


future reference. Recipes were 


agen 
BOYS’ SPORTS 
By J. BOYD 
In Senior Volleyball this year 
\there were four teams compet- 
ing. The teams were captained 
by. B. Habkirk, J, Winterholt, B. 
Hemphill and B. Foster. After a 
forty-eight game serles the “Li- 
les” were a very superior team. 


‘The champions are: B. Foster, 
A. Gravelle, P, Klym, J. Wilson, 
J. Baskerville, R. Bowman, R, 
Hull, B, Brigham and R. Eber- 
sole. 


This year for the first the In- 
termediate boys played Floor 
Hockey. It proved to be very 
popular and no doubt will be 
played for years to come. There 
were four teams captained by, 
D. Leeman, M. Brown, T. Boyce, 
and G, Drury. After a seventy- 
two series the “Leafs” emerged 
the winners. s 


‘The champions are; G. Drury, 
B, Wilks, C. Beaumont, M. Mar- 
tin, R. Hillman, B. Gardner, G. 
Jeffrey and R. Panke. 
—e 


‘Teacher: “What are the peo- 
ple of New York noted for?” 
Johnny: “For their stupidity.” 
‘Teacher: “Johnny, whatever 
‘made you say such a thing?” 
Johnny: “Cause In our school 
books it says ‘the population of 
New York 1s very dense.” 
——————. 


it 


T 


she had disliked. Without ex: 
ception they liked the labora- 


y 


and I thought everyone under- 


rt 
if 


tion. I was greatly relieved 


when the bell rang. Our music| When you stop trying to im- 


teacher had been working on|prove a good work it ceases to 


became apparent that the most some instrument at one of our 


be good—Martin Vanbee. 


shone themselves. Their passing 
was excellent and the defensive 
play strong. We defeated Kings- 
ton 19—14 and went on to play 
Gananoque in the semi-finals. 
R. Chupik was the star of this 
game ahd the O.8D. rolled up 
the highest score of the day by 
winning §2—18. Our next game 
ale Med to be toojat Queens was more eve 
seerlevile Breve“iney chalked matched but thé deaf, girls 
Up a 21-14 victory In the senior proved once . again to be too 
VP 8 We missed the good ball-|strong for thelr ‘opponents. J. 
chandling of Lula Cayer whoj Laidlaw woe outstanding in this 
wasn't able to play “after the game and the girls added  29—' 
‘A halt time we| 14 win to thelr credit, Now we 
hort side of a 16-| were slated to play Notre Dame 
hard Convent 13 final match for the 
until the end of the game. champo 1 The teams were 
Congratulations to BCI. who evenly matched in the first half 
* are now the Bay of Quinte dis- with the lead constantly chang- 
trict junior and senior basket-|!ng hands. At half time we were 
ball ‘champions. on the short side of a 19—17 
The scorers were: R, Chupik score. Then the ND.C. sharp 
5, G. McCourt 4, L. Cayer 3 and shooters got ahead of us to take 
E, Zwarych 2. the championship by defeating 
the O.8D. 34-22. Congratula- 
tions to a good team! G. Mc 
Court and L. Cayer played ex- 
cellent basketball and all the 
girls were noted for their clean 


Girls’ Sports 


by MISS H. McCAMMON 


| MORE ABOUT BASKETBALL 
0,8. at B.CL 


Picton at 0.5.D. 
‘This game proved to be @ 
thrilling one. At half time the 
deaf girls were ahead 10-6 but 


ad in tast|play and good sportsmanship. 
Pe te wat ne game 9-14 ‘We arrived back in “Belleville a 
J: Masel, D. Brown and V. Mart-| Very tired but happy group. 
in were out-standing in their 
good defensive plays. Janior Games: 
Bethe scorers were: M. Chong 8, Our thrilling schedule | of 
M. Flett 5 and P. DeLaFranier 1./“‘Soccer-Base” is now come 


pleted. ‘Three teams of eleven 
girls each and captained by J. 
‘Drory, J. Saunderson and M. 
Caldwell participated, The 
teams played, six exelting games 
a week and after six weeks, 
team one and team three _to- 
taled seveteen wins aplece. This 
called for a play-off; so Jean 
and Mariine’s team clashed in & 
best of three series! The first 
vietory went to team three but 
team one came back into the 

we ‘OSD, seniors played|running by taking the second 
hoste to the Picton grad. teamjgame. Team three put on @ 
but defented them in a close|Arive of energy in the deciding 
game.,The final score was 19-13|eame to become victorious. 
in our favour. ‘The members of the winning 

‘The scorers were: G. McCourt|team are: M- Caldwell, B. Wil- 
8, L. Cayer 7, E. Zwaryeh 2 and|Wams, D- ‘Warlow, 8. Bllott, M. 
R. Chuplk 2. Brohman, P. VanAlstyne, E. 
- Cushing, M. Lawrence, E, Tack- 
ynk, 8. Larder and L. Wallace. 

‘And now we are busy-practic- 
ing our tumbling and gymnas- 
tes in preparation for our June 
display,’ 

x 

Intermediate Games 

‘We have had a busy basket~ 
ball season this yéar between 
our juntor ¢.0.8.8.A. games and 
practices and our house league 
basketball. Four teams—Spades, 
Diamonds, Hearts afd Clubs 
with J. Mascl, V. Curtis, 5. 
Brant and D. Brown as.the res- 
pective captains, comprised this 
league. After playing 42 games, 
it was clearly seen that Vivian's 
team deserved the hamplon- 
ship honours. Congratulations! 

Vivian Curtis, Peggy DeLe 
Franter, Irene Stonehouse, 
Mary Penfold, Lillian Kluba, 
and Shirley Girdler. 


OSD. at Campbellford 
‘The first half of this senior 
game was very close with the 
score stdnding at 10—12 in our 
favour. Then the gold and blue 
Eitls forged ahead to add a 37- 

24 victory to thelr credit. 
‘The scorers were: L. Cayer 16, 
G. McCourt 15, R. Chupik 4.and 
E, Zwaryeh 


Picton at OSD. 


O.S.D. at Napance 
Our final jugtor game of thal 
season showed a big improve- 
ment in the junior team. The 
girls have gained experience in 
this, thely first year in 0.08. 
§.A. basketball and we are look- 
ing forward to the basketball 
season next year. In this game 
M. Chong and M. Flett were 
particularly outstanding each 
counting 10 and 8 points re- 
spectively. 


0.S.D. at Wellington 

Our Iast senor game of this 
season proved to be a rough one. 
At half time the score was 15— 
4 in our favour; then our op- 
ponents put on the pressure. 
‘When the final whistle blew the 
score was 36—21 for the O.8.D. 

‘The scorers were: L. Cayer 16, 
R. Chupik 13 G. McCourt 7. 


Our Trip to Kingston 

On Saturday, March 10, 1951, 
the O.8.D. bus left the school at 
$.15.a.m. with the senior team, 
plus elght teachers as suppor: 
ters, to play in thé second an- 
nual Eastern Ontario Girls 
Basketball tournament. In our 
first game with Kingston Col- 
legiate, the deaf youngsters out- 


Senlor Games: 
‘Four teams, Black Hawks, 
Maple Leafs, Rangers, and Can- 
adiens of nine girls each and 
captained by 1, Mutr, R. Chupik, 
J. Laidlaw and L. Cayer, made 
up our league, After 48 keenly 
ntested games, Jona’s Yeam 
uunted 16 wins while~ Lula's 
am totaled 18 victories. This 
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.|form. ‘The other pupils sang 


| Property Man—Eugene Hales 


neceasitated a play-off in a best 
lof three series. Lula and her| 
girls played exceptionally good 
pasketball in the: first game to 
count an easy win. But Iona’s 
l¢eam was not to be out-done, 
‘as they fought back to take the 
second game: The last game for 
the championship was a thriller 
as both teams gave thelr all. 
When the whistle blew, the 
score was 30—28 for the Cana- 
diens. 

Congratulations to Lula Cay- 
er, Dorothy Mearthur, Emily 
Manoryk, Lillian McOrmond, 
Julia Madach, Elaine Garnett, 
Joan Thaw, Joyce McPherson, 
Joyce Bertling. 


———— 
INTERMEDIATE BIRTHDAY 
‘ASSEMBLY 

Wednesday, April 4. the Inter- 
mediate pupils had a birthday 
assembly In the auditorium. Af- 
ter repeating “The Lord’s Pray- 
er" the pupils read the poem 
“The Woodpecker.” 

8. Brant, D. Warlow, L. Gar- 
nett, E. Rosengren, G. Henshaw, 
R. Sarazin, A. Jackson, and J. 
Mackay were called to the plat- 


“Happy Birthday” to them. Mr. 
Morrison shook hands with 
them and wished them a hippy 
birthday. These pupils were In- 
vited to a birthday luncheon in 
Miss Daly's Home Economics 
room on April 4. 

‘A second group of children, | 
D. Clary, L. Kluba, A. Sagassige,| 
‘A. Dale, J. Drury. G. Griffore, F. 
Barrett, and D. Runstedier were 
called to the platform, and in~ 
vited to a birthday luncheon on 
April 28, The other Intermedi- 
ate children sang “Happy 
Birthday” to them. Mr. Morri- 
son’shook hands with them and 
wished them a happy birthday. 

‘Two Intermediate Classes put 
‘on two plays made from stories 
‘in their readers. 


“Mrs, Hil’s Birthday” 
‘Manager—Andrew Bourget 


Prompter—Barabara Beaumont 
Players: Mrs, Hi!!—Joan Mackay 
Puppy’s Volee—John Fossum 
Dick—Robert Hillman 
Joe—Jackie Wales 
Busan—Antia Jackson 
Other Children—Catherine 
McDonald, Gordon Henshaw, 
[Austin Barron. 


Tommy's Pumpkin 
Manager—Marilyn Bishop 
Properties—Billy Bates 
Prompter—Mary Gwalter 
Players: Tommy—Fred Barrett 

Bpot (the dog)—Harry Bell 

Dick—Gerald Griffore 

Mr, Bell—John Krcel 

Jean—Glen Hagedorn 

‘The plays were directed by 
Miss Cass. The other pupils en- 
Joyed watching the plays and 
clapped thelr hands in appre- 
ciation. Each pupil in the play 
acted his part well, The scen- 
ery and stage properties were 
effective and were well mana- 
ged by the pupils in both plays. 

7 A. Rutherford. 


——— 
SENIOR BIRTHDAY 
ASSEMBLIES 


Birthday assemblies were 
held in the auditorium on Wed- 


Gordon with Mrs, Quinn at the 
[piano and Mr, Chard was in 
charge of the lantern and slides. 

All the senior pupils joined in 
singing, “Robin, Robin” and 
“Pussy Willows. 

‘The names of Patricia Holder, 
Joan Balyx, James Baskerville, 
‘Marshall Wick, Billy Hemphill, 
Joyce McPherson and Verna 
‘Martin were flashed on the 
sereen and the ones who were 
present in the morning went to 
the platform. The others went 
in the afternoon. 

‘These pupils were invited, by 
fa slide, to a birthday luncheon 
to be served by Miss Daly and 
her class in the Home ‘Econo- 
mics room on Wed. April 18 at 
11.30 a.m. 

Mr. W. J. Morrison, the super- 
intendent, went to the platform 
and shook hands with the pu- 
plils there and wished each one 
a happy birthday. Then all of 
us sang “Happy Birthday.” 

‘Two cartoons, drawn by Miss 


‘Huffman, announcing the play, 


“Snow White and The Seven 
Dwarfs” on Apr. 21, 23, 24 at 
8.15 pm. were shown on the 
screen. 

In the morning the puptls en- 
foyed the play, “Tommy's 
Pumpkin” by the pupils of 2V 
Intermediate School. 

‘The afternoon pupils enjoyed 
the play, “Mrs. Hill's Birthday” 
by the pupils of 1A Intermediate 
&chool. 

‘These plays were directed 
Miss Cass. L. J. 


by 
IB. 


——_ 
BIRTHDAY DINNERS 

Frances Gregory was the host- 
ess'at'a dinner party on Wed- 
nesday, April 4, 1951. She was 
assisted by Mary Gallant and 
Joan Laidlaw, who served the 
meal, and by Lynette Waller, 
Mary Shkutovich, Opal Clelland, 
Tona Mutr, Alma Allin and Jo- 
anna Redekopp, each of whom 
had a share $p preparing st. 
Frances, herself, had made the 
sponge cake, which was iced and 
decorated with candles by Ly- 
nétte Waller. 

"The guests were metat the 
door by the hostess, who shoot 
hands with them and wished 
them a "Happy Birthday.” Af- 
ter visiting for a few moments 
4n the living-room, they were 
invited to the dining-room. 
They found their places at the 
table by looking for their names 
on the place-cards which were 
in the form of paper Illes. 

‘The Intermedinte pupils who 
celebrated thelr ofrthdays at 
this party were Sarah Brant, 
Diane Warlow, Lyla Garnett, 
Edward Rosengren, Gordon 
Henshaw, Romeo Sarazin, Ani~ 
ta Jackson and Joan MacKay. 
Before they left the dining’ 
room after dinner, each guest 
shook hands with the hostess, 

On Wednesday April 18, Stel- 
la Graziano plans to be the hos- 
tess at a dinner for. Patricia 
Holder, Joan Balyx, James 
Baskerville, Marshall Wick, Bil- 
ly Hemphill, Joyce McPherson 
and Verna Martin, all of whom 
are Senior. She will be assisted 
by Alma Allin and Johanna 
Redekopp. The sathe girls will 
prepare the meal. The guests 
‘will receive their invitations 
soon but they really have been 


nesday, April 4 at 9am. and 
lpm. The~chairman was Mr. 


looking forward to it for 
months. —K. Daly. 


“A PLEA FOR UNITY AMONG 
‘THE DEAF” 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Optimism 1s o fine, thing, but 
realism is necessary where we 
consider educational procedur- 
es, be.they for the deat or for 
the hearing. 

Just because difficulties pre- 
sent themselves, we must not 
fall into the role of pessimist 
either, A Little speech reading 
ability is a prize of great value. 
Just a Uttle speech ability is a 
wonderful possession. I learned 
that on my trip in Europe. A 
French word here, a Dutch word 
there or # Norwegian word per- 
haps was enough to get me by 
an embarrassing situation. The 
deaf should be united in their 
insistence on good training in 
these ts. The schools, as! 
well, should be more lenient in 
thelr approach to the problems) 
of those who make poor progress 

, If we are completely 
honest with this problem, the 
solutions are easier to achieve. 


‘The deat should be united in 
their efforts to take part in the 
civic affairs of the various com- 
munitles in which they live. 
‘That 1s democracy at its best. 
‘There are as many success stor- 
jes among the deaf as there are 
coramuntties in which they live. 


—Pennsylvania, 5.AD. News, 


Editor's Note 


Below are given excerpts from 
anfarticle by Mr. Greenaway, 


portant 
subject of study for the deaf 
child. 


At the OSD. while speech 
and lp-reading are used In all 
classes printed or written lang- 
uage Is taught at the same time. 
‘The enrolment ts 345 and not 
more than 15 of these can be 
classified as hard-of-hearing. 

—r— 
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but might equally weil be the 
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and subservient to the former.|cation of the Deaf, Manchester 


result of imperfections in Up-|No child can be normal unless| University. 


reading. There ix a whole field|he or she 


for thought and research 
this subject. ‘ 


‘The existing feeling domin- 
ant in some quarters that the: 


tendency towards an 
and rigid oratism un} 
either by results or the verdict 
of the adult deat themselves. 


‘At the same time this article 
fs not intended to belittle the 
work of teachers of the deaf, 
the research of the last twenty 
years, or the efforts of the Na- 
tonal College of Teachers 
the Deaf in the endeavors 


improve the lot of the deaf 
child. All of their work has 
made this criticism possible 


since it has revealed the dif- 
ference in the nature of the ed- 
ucational processes necessary 
for the deaf and the partially 
deaf. Possibly the time has ar- 
rived when the. logical step to 
classification 


tainly reveal in a clearer light 


the needs of the two groups!and enjoyable. 


which are fundamentally dif- 


ferent. During the last thirtyjed to 
has been a marked| children’s parents are more and 


years there 
tendency to forget the deaf in 
the desire to emulate the hear- 


ing and this swing away from| ing” homes. Essential factors, as 
issue of our|I have seen them, are first, the 


the fundamental! 
work calls for a very strong pro- 
test from all who have the in-' 


‘When considering the prob-| ‘at 


lems of educating the totally 
deaf, one is faced with two do- 
minating factors, THE ENDUR- 
ING DEAFNESS OF THE 
CHILD and THE HEARING NA- 
TURE OF SOCIETY. 


‘The task of the teacher is to 


In my opinion oraliam is = 
way of life rather than a meth- 
od Finger-spelling, and signs 
or gestures, are methods of 
communication. and although 
they can serve in a limited way 
in the acquisition of language, 
their use takes the place of that 
repetition of words which even 
a normal hearing child needs 


possesses the ability to 
think in normal patterns. In 
the last degree, then the child 


‘and speech is the most success- 
ful and approaches the ideal’ 
most closely. 


speech: 
< than a means of communica- 
tion. It fosters a deaf child's 
development on lines which 
make him socially adequate and 
at the same time makes possible 
more normal mental develop- 
ment. The higher levels of 
thought are only expressed in 
words, in fact may only. take 
place with the formulation of 
words, and only a talking child 
can therefore achieve that 


years which we look for in every in- 


more deaf children, who would telligent human being. 
have been ‘“deaf-mutes” at}—-The Stent World, January, 
‘one time, grow up able to earn] 1951. Published by National In- 
a living, in an increasingly| stitute for the Deaf, London, 
wide range of occupations to] England. 
get a job without an interpreter 
‘and to find social contacts with 
ordinary people satisfactory ORALISM 

Teachers in as I see it 


EL. CARLILL, BA, Lecurer in 
the Education of the Deaf, 
Manchester University. 

By oral methods I would seek 
to develop in the children skill 
in understanding the spoken 


more often learning how to 
give their deaf children “talk- 


discovery by deaf children that. 
they can understand what or- 


speech are not an end in 
selves but a means to an end, 
and that end the fullest fe of 
which each child is capable in 
a hearing world. Difficult 
though the . task may be for 
both child and teacher to deve- 
lop these skills fully, I believe 
that the satisfaction the child 


trating. 

‘The trained sk‘, understand- 
ing and planning of the teacher 
‘of the deaf are needed to give a 
deaf child just the right kind 


lovercome the handicaps caused fe 

by the former and to restore the perigee age of his ee 

child to the society of normal noth teacher and parents share 

persons in the latter. In popular eet gern 

eee eave for the noreaa- |e eee oe teapartect 

Mr re eat chia. that the child's early imperfect 
attempts succeed. But through 


TEACHERS - - ARE WE 
ON THE RIGHT LINE? 
By E. 8, GREENWAY, B. S. 
Headmaster, Yorkshire Residen- 
tial Behoo! for the Deaf, Don- 


finds both finally and all along 
the way more than justifies the 
work involved. 


A teacher who believes this 
to be so would not mix manual’ 


caster, York, England 
Reprinted from The Silent 
World, the English Magazine 
for the Deaf 


Every teacher of the deaf 
imust at some time or another 
have pondered on the difficult- 
jes of lipreading. The deaf child 
= - and indeed the deat of all 
ages- - are faced with that most 
dimcult task - - the interpreta- 


‘When we talk of “normality”|a purely oral education, that 
it is necessary to ponsider what|has followed these lines, I have 
One of|seen deaf children, of average 

the most obvious signs of nor-|as well as above average ability, 
mality in society is the use of/come to belleve in themselves 
would appear atias talking people. 


is meant by 


speech and it 
first sight that speech is the 
predominant factor. But speech 
{s the audible manifestation of 


language.and a little considera-\ life which we all share. 


tion will show that “normality” 


with oral methods. for by 80 
doing he denies the means he 
is working to develop and holds 
back the pupil by his denial, 
Each time a teacher uses signs 
toa deaf child an opportunity 
has been missed of presenting a 
thought in the manner accepted 
by the outside world, an oppor- 
tunity has been lost in helping 
the child to overcome the segre- 
gating effects of his handicap, 


They have 
become independent citizens 
and contributors to the welfare 
and progress of the common 


As I see it every experience, 


tion of Mp movements and their 
translation into the common 
language. The misreading of a 
word that is bemg said may 
change the whole meaning of 
what 1s being said and cause 
embarrassment and confusion 
to the speaker and to the lip- 
reader. The young deaf child, 
who 1s forced to depend to a 
large extent on lip-reading in 
order to acquire language, de- 


is a state of mind rather than a 
Fe eae ct ute, ie bormol ove, Laeet Of me She eat 
Tate of mind is dependent to ajtnna "(or any handicapped 


very great extent on the ability| hid) iimits the fullness of his 
to think in normal terms andjiize and the development of 


this again in ordinary soclety| soir; 

te dependent on the ability to|fo acy nes, Frater reo Pred 

{use normal language. and to fear social contacts with 
‘The teacher of the deaf atjordinary people. 

once visualizes his task as (8)|—sThe Silent World, January, 

to impart to his pupils a useful/ 1951, Published by National In- 

Knowledge of language which} stitute for the Deaf, London, 


Instead of making of that opp- 
ortunity one amalt step on the 
road away from segregation in- 
to the wider life of the hearing 
talking community. ” 

Signs and gestures used to @ 
deaf child to convey meaning 
may occasionally achieve an 
immediate aim more quickly 
than the spoken word, but a0 
important to the child's mental 


mands our sympathy and our 
help to the fullest extent. Those 
typical errors in the language 
of deaf children which are com~- 
monly termed “deaf, mutisms” 
have been popularly ascribed as, 
the result of/the “sign habit’ 


must be adequate for the needs| England. 


of @ normal person, and (b) to 
impart to these children in ad- 
dition an adequate means of 
communication. But the latter, 


no matter how one looks at the|T. J. WATSON. M.C., MA, Ph. 
problems, !s entirely dependent|D., Senior Lecturer in the Edu- 


development and social adjust~ 
ment is the ultimate aim of a 
full life in a hearing community 
that we cannot risk the easier 
short step which hides from 
view the ultimate good. 


(Concluded on Page 8) 


ORALISM 
as I see it 


+ unds (sounds of everyday life, 


fp 


hearing people-with the mazxi- 
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PUPILS WHO ARE DEFECTIVE! 
IN HEARING 


—The Silent World, January, 
1951, Published by National In- 
‘stitute for the Deaf, London, 
England. 


as I-see it. 


way of life which deaf children 
ean be enabled to find for 
themselves Jn the world of 


mum help from these people. I 


believe that in the past the|by 


teacher has becn—held mainly 
responsible for helping the child | 
to reach out to this way of 
fe and that his success has 
in many” cases been due to his 
own exceptional or to the. ex- 
ceptional ability of the child - - 
if by that success we mean the 
true adjustment of the child to 
a full life among hearing people 
after he leaves school. I believe 
that In the future the average 
teacher will be able to prepare 


the average child for this full) gro 


Ife. The responsibility for ‘do- 
ing this will not be bis alone. 
His special task will be to teach 
the child in school according to 
the new “oral method”, a me- 
thod based orka full programme 
of auditory training. This pro- 
gramme of auditory. training 
will have three main aspects. 
Firstly, an approach to teach- 
tng in‘all activities and lessons 
‘of every kind, oxcept perhaps 
reading and written expression 
periods, through lp-reading 
practice combined with hear- 


Ing practice. “Secondly, an at- |POs! 


tempt to give the child exper- 
Jence of sound of every kind and 
subequently to train him to re- 
spond to sound in different si- 
tuations and to learn to diseri- 
minate between different 50- 


musical instruments and spe- 
ech.) 

‘Thirdly, a systematic plan- 
ning’ of a programme of rhyth- 
mic, training including train- 
ning in developing those con-. 
cepts which are so closely rela- 
ted to those required for the 
achievement of more intelligible 
‘speech. The first two aspects of 
this comprehensive programme 
of auditory training will be tm- 
portant in the teaching of any 
child who has any residual 
hearing whatever. The third 


"| comprehend others 


- THE CANADIAN x 
preeerereenetneerereeneee 
Teachers who accept appoint-|understand the spoken word|under-fives pre and unadulter- 
Fhent in oral schools should in|through Up-reading and to|ated oralism isn't merely a deat- 


the future be ready to train 
and then teach on’a new sclent- 
if¢ method in which all the 
child’s sensory and motor abili- 
tles are utilized to the full in an 
attempt to show the child that 
there is within his grasp a door 
to the way of life through the 
medium of his own ability to 
through lp- 
Teading and to express his 
thoughts in Intelligible and ac- 
ceptable speech - - to a way of 
life in which he ts a burden to 
none. He will not oe a.burden in 
later life if responsibility is tak- 
en for helping him to’ achieve 
the best possible adjustment to 
Ufe from his early years and by 
the community as a whole. Res- 
ponsibility must be taken in the 
future by the parents of deaf 
childrefi in seeking early ascert- 
ainment as to the extent of the 
defect of hearing and in seeking 
guidance in giving home-train- 
ing and auditory training as 
early as possible. Responsibility 
mast be taken by trained and 
experienced research workers in 
ascertaining all the child’s abilt- 
tles, including his verbal abl- 
tes (and much research 1s 
necessary in this fleld before we 
have a right to give subjective 
opinions about @ cbild’s proba- 
bie capability to benefit more by 
manual than” by oral methods). 
Responsibility must be taken 
all education authorities in 
classifying children in our 
schools according to the object- 
ive reports of general and speci- 
fic ability. And when all this re- 
sponsibility has been taken, I 
believe’ the teacher will 
responsibility 
of all and be will only be able to 
shoulder this responsibility if he 
learns to think ‘clearly and 
objectively, to keep an open 
mind, and to accept the fact 
that he must go on learning and 
wring himself in order to help 
the chitd to learn and grow. 
—The Silent World, January, 
1951, Published by " Natlonal 
Institute for the Deaf, London, 
England. C 


ORALISM 

. 08 I see it 
M. B, WILLIAMSON, M.A., Lec- 
turer in the Education: of the 
Deaf, Manchester University. 
Surely more {5 achieved by 
tackling a problem from the 
tive rather than from the 
negative angle. For that reason 
it seems to me we should con- 
sider the deaf child's assets 
rather than his Habilities. 

Tt 1s agreed that there are 
deaf chidren who. suffer from 
additional handicaps and for 
them specially adapted methods 
of education "may be needed. 
‘There are also many pupils, 
healthy, intelligent and well 
balahced who, apart from hear- 
‘ing loss, are comparable to the 
majority of pupils ‘In hearing 
schools, 


‘We seek to help such children 
to make the most of their ta- 
lents and, in later days, to live 
full satisfying lives in a normal 
community. To achieve this 
satisfaction the children must 
grow to feel themselves as 


aspect will be especially import- 
ant for.the totally deaf child. 


‘worth while members of society. 


communicate by 


speech 

‘thelr hearing fellows does help 
to foster this realisation of one~ 
ness with the world ‘in general. 
Communication, by manual 
methods is alien to the hearing| 


world and its practice erects 


barrier between the hearing 
and the deaf community. Ins- 
tances in which.deaf people live 
together—not merely meet to- 
gether—but live and work to- 
gether are very few compared 
with the occasions on which 
deaf individuals are found in 


hearing environments. 


Tt seems to me to be our duty 
to prepare children for this nor- 


mal living condition. 
Proof 


kind of life. 


tory training, 


bears still graster promise for 


the future. 


It is agreed among teachers 
who have faith in this method| 
that the simultaneous intro- 
duction of another method 
hampers the success of oral ed- 
ucation. Thus wo would deprive 
the 
maximum benefit from what we 
believe to be their greatest help 


the children of recelving 


towards normal ving. 


—The Silent~ World, January, 
1951. Published hy National In- 
London, 


[stitute for the Deaf, 
Engiand. 


ORATISM 
as I see it 


D, ©. KENDALL, B.A, Lever- 
Manchester 


tiulme Lecturer, 
University. 


Oralism, if it 1s successful, 
admits a deaf child to a hear- 
ing soclety: despite his consi- 
derable handicap he can com- 
munleate think and behave in 
very much the same way as his 
hearing’ brother. Any nen-oral 
method of communication that 
Nhe learns, while perbaps ma- 
King it immediately easter for 
him to express himself and un- 


derstand other people. will set 


barrier between him and socie- 
ty. I believe that one of our first 
aims in educating’ the deaf 
child {s that of overcoming that, 
barrier, for‘ the deepest emo- 
tlonal needs of the human in- 
@ividual can only be ‘satisfied 
through his personal and social 
relationships with other people. 
Btudies' 
of learning and language deve- 
lopment have, shown us that 
language . develops 
through communication 


80 much for our alms. 


normally 


Morever, later -refinements ~ 


such as the use of language in 
reasoning - -grow out of the 
simpler verbal communication 
skills of the young child. If we 
modify the development of 
these skills by deliberately in- 
troducing sign and gesture, we 
modify the subsequent course of 


language development. This, 


ik, presents a strong case 
for starting with “pure " oralism. 
can only add, from my short 


rience of the pre-school 
I believe that the ability to deaf child, that for most deaf 


1s ‘forthcoming that 
purely oral education can and 
does prepare children for this 
Considering the 


rable aim but a feasible, and 
achievable, reality. - 

—The Silent World, January, 
1951. Published -by National In- 
atitute for the Deaf, London, 
England. 

: ars 
ORALISM 
As I See It 

N. H. LOVETT (National 
Froebel Union), Assistant Lect- 
urer in the Education of the 
‘Deaf, Manchester University. 

For eight and s half years my 
experience ax_ been mainly 
with young déaf~children who 
are usually wordless and there- 
fore incapable of understanding 
the speech of others, when they 
are admitted to school. 

Considerable progress {s evi- 
dent In the space of a few years, 
when the development of Hp- 
reading “follows the lines of the 
children’s interests and is taken 
step by step according to their 
needs. The majority of the 
young deat children I have 
known have made rapid pro- 
gress in school ‘under good 
conditions. I am always amazed 
to see how quickly they, begin to 
use words in their thinking, 

In my opinion a parent or 
teacher who uses gesture or, 
signs as well as words Is mak-~ 
ing the situation much more 
difficult for the child, who is 
obliged to divide his attention. 
It ts clear that the large move- 
ments of the hands which are 
more easily -seen than the 
smaller movements of the lips 
would attract the attention of 
the child. The understanding of 
speech: -through Up-reading 
would not develop to the same 
extent. 

I believe that if the funda- 
mental training of all deaf 
children were allowed to begin 
early and to continue to deve- 
lop according to the needs of 
the individual, this would re~ 
sult In the majority of children 
being able to take part in the 
lfe of the community in a more 
normal manner, and it 1s for 
[this reason that I believe In the 
oral method. 

—The Silent World; January, 
1951, Published by National In- 
stitute for the Deaf, London, 


®) England. 


ORALISM 

As I See It 
R. W. ©. BAILEY, B.Sc. (Lon- 
don), Assistant Lecturer in 


Audiology, Manchester, Univer- 
sity. While, as a scientist, I 
admit that mixed systems can- 
not be rejected without com~- 
prehensive experiments, as 9 
parent of a deaf child I would 
not allow him to be used as a 
test case under any circumstan- 
ces, because I know that the use 
of sign or gesture language will 
inhibit development of the nor- 
mal language he needs for his 
social welfare, Ry the time his 
experiments had finished he 
would be doomed to life within 
a segregated community with- 
out ever having had the chance 
to take a normal part in every- 
day life. 

—The Silent World, January, 
1951, Published by National In- 
stitute for the Deaf, London, 
England. 
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Reading For Deaf 
Children 


‘Reading is more than acquiring 

skill in the recognition of printed 
symbols, In reality it is “an active 
dynamic 


during which 
Reading 1 fon the child's 
nfluences 

thought life, bis emotional Ue, and 
‘his conduct. 

‘Reading is a means of attaining 

goals and, object- 

reading 


to 
vate, regulate and perfect 1b, in 
teaching of Christ.” 


Dr. Ire 8, Wile’s view (3) is in 
conformity with these objectives 
when he states that: 


din education is to 

the child as a whole and to fit 
him for lfe, not only through. the: 
school curriculum, but by taking 
into consideration his emotional and 


tte regards reading as & process 
‘and not a subject, a social tool to 
meet social needs Speech, reading 
and writing are referred to as taceta| 
of a large area of learning called 
language. 


“ginee the child 1s seriously Unit 
ed in his ability to acquire perfec- 

in speech, the other facets of 
‘are Jess affected by 


should 
it deaf child learns to read the 
Ips because he is deaf, and 
means of substitution for hear- 


? ‘The large number of books now’ 
available affords a wide field of 
simple reading material beautifully 
ustrated. It is no longer necessary 
that special books be written for 
the deaf child. Text books already 
on the market, covering stories of 


without serious limitations to read- 

ing for information or pleasure.” 
Dr. Pugh (7) gives us a fine Uist 

of some of the factors commonly 


the scampi ier endetioned with reading dlsabilitiea: 


the part of the teacher.” 

‘A leacher with # little initiative 
can control most of these factors. 
‘Today we have visval training cen- 
ters where ‘visual defects can| 
be helped. * intelligence 
he teacher can help the child to: 


develop to the Limit of the capacity 


he has. 

Our three mate, pelea in 

teaching reading af are 

the following: 

L To enrich and enlarge the’ 
child's experience. 


they start the Thorndike Beginning 
Dictionary. By this time the chil- 
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at that phase in our reading pro- 
man. 
Betts (8) gives four ways in 


to 
the store, etc. Words are constantly 
reviewed and the pupils are expected 
to give original sentences with them. 

Ay the verte taken during oF 
reading program are put on flash 
cards and correlated during our 
‘Language class. 

Rachel Davies presents verbs by 
using a color crutch, making the 
root form pink; the 
past form the part- 
fetple ‘uses the pre- 
sent {¢ ituations a5 
possible. A set of pictures is shuf- 
fled and put on @ ledge and match- 
ed un gee the com- 
mon - difference. 
‘Mra, Dar t the children 
are not ready until 
this can 
For common 
word known words 
can be written ‘blackboard 
and added. Pronun- 


Ithappens before I came to school. 
happening 
For observing how the final letter 
changes meaning ‘and pronunciation 
of words, sentences can also be 
Ana Us of it) in the house. J 
‘had oF hat) two (big or tt) applen, 


Dramatization 15 enjoyed by deat 
childrens We have found the, words 
we have dramatized make @ strong- 
er and more vivid impression, 


‘To check word meaning we usual- 


blanks” truefalse’, “matching”, 
‘and “multiple choice.” 


In our vocabulary development we 


Helps (9) in increasing yocabulary- 
word meaning. 


“1. Biimulate wide reading of 
simple, well chosen, well graded 
reading material. 


2, Teaching of words in isolution, 
phresing, or in 
which fypical “meanings are 
‘streseed. 

3. Have puplls read to find ex- 
pressive words, or descriptive 
words. 


4. Drill cards with opposites, 
words of like meaning, nouns, 
and descriptive adjectives. In 
each case the pupil matches the 
card with its partner. Various 
games and matching exercises 
can be planned along this ine 
to eet variety, 

S. Encourage use of dictionary 
when meaning 1s not found in 
content. 

8, Encourage pupils to derive word, 
meanings from content, Make 
them conscious of ‘unfamiliar 
words, and develop spirit of, 
wanting to know all unfamiliar 
words. 

7. Provide pupils with certain 
‘amount of basal vocabulary: 
teacher should —consclously 
fotroduce words to be ted the 
following week in reading, use 
them on blackboard, in ‘sen- 
tences, ete, 

9; Titrodies words trom other . 
in which the pupil is weak. 


“10, Btudy perfixes and suffixes to 
get word meanings, 


11, Classification of words accord- 
ing to kind, as vegeta 
bles, etc. 


Take the words from sts 
are learning, or lesson etc, 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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THE SILENT WORLD 

_ Nearly ‘one in every thousand 

people in this country 1s born- 

deaf. This tragedy can never be 

entirely overcome, but much ts 

being done to fit children into 
. a normal way ofsiife. 

By JACK ENSOLL 

‘The baby lying in the prim 

was a little over a year old. She 

looked much the same as any 

other normal, healthy child, The 


mother walked towards her 


calling as she went, but the 
child was looking the other way. 
Suddenly the baby turned and 
jumped with fright on seeing 
somebody near. 

At that moment the mother 
realized that her only daughter 
was deaf. In her heart of hearts 
she had suspected it, but retl- 
ization of such an immense dis- 
ability is slow to,come. The tra~ 


gic burden of deafness had des-| 
cended on a family. A child for: 


‘no apparent reason (both pa- 
‘rents were normal).. had been 
born: to face a lifetime of si- 
lence. : 

For the Mttle girl there would 
be nd well-loved voice, no fav- 


ourite music. Even the busiest: 


streets would be forever silent 
gs a moon desert. The world 
would play-act e-long charade 
win} 
out ebmmentary. 

There ate about 42.200 born- 
deaf in, this country. It is not 
longer fashionavle to refer to 


and life and numbers. Their 


[that may 


explanation and with-; 


lthat you ‘take the trouble to 
them as “deaf mutes” or even: 


\ 

THE CANADIAN 
the deaf child has to be special-| teachers have grappled with the 
ly instructed, There.are conson-| problem through the ages. It 
ant sounds that will blow out a/has a thousand and one aspects. 
candle or lift s plece of paper| There are four thousand people 
off the back of the hand. There|in Great Britian who are blind 
mre vowel sounds that can bé|/and deaf. They can only com- 
“heard” by putting a hand on|muntcate-by touch, and 
the top of the head or-chest. 

‘Today, throughout the count-/gh means of the manual alpha- 
ry, there are sixty schools where|bet. The “listener” holds out his 
children who are too deaf to be|left had to feel the “speaker” 
taken into ordinary ‘schools are|Who talks with “his right hand.’ 
specially instructed. Sight and|in twenty-six public mental 
touch and play-aciing teach pospiees a niger 
them the meaning of speech|London there Fi 

on Je. For deafness can be a great 


teachers are specially qualified.| Ally to mental defectiveness 
pad be ie when the mind has never heard 


Some {dea of the difmculttes 
unat contront born teacher and|"2™ ' Work 
pupil in the primary stage can — 
Be Falned toes De Pee tll do Cae amt 

ea ni 

three to five years behind nor-| ,.NO matter Lefer atone 
Hut children in mental develop-| dea! Person may be equipped by 
ment...For instance, at the age) 7h) hina So cone 


of four, a normal child has a 

vocabulary of 400 words. A deaf] Does oe aay ak open 
child ts lucky 1f he has masier-lang minds attuned to his pro- 
“Yet, stage by-stage, they wil! |Dlems. 

be assisted to conquer thetr) There is hardly a large town! 
disatility until, upon growing|in the country without its Wel- 
vp, they will te able to contri-|fare Centre for the Deaf, deal~ 
bute to society. The only things|ing with the social’and religious, 
betray them will be|side of life. Workers are always 
thelr hearing alds, and the flat)at hand to act as translators be- 
toneless quality of voices that|tween employers and deaf peop- 
are mechanically born of mere|le or in legal disputes. These 
movement of the mouth and|are the links with the hearing 
throat. Most of them will be able| world and they do a multitude 
to read your lips and, provided |of little services. 


‘The National Institute for the 


ried out.” The education of 
deat child ot start too soon. 
The mother Who suddenly su- 
specta that her baby 1s deaf will 
probably never. have beard of 
the many special clinics. But 
her doctor ‘will tell her to take 
the child there. 

She will,visit the clinic many 
times in the next few years, In 
a room that ‘s pleasant and 
homely and stacked with toys, 
teachers of the deaf and doctors 
will measure the extent of the 
disability, There may~be “is- 
lands” of: hearing that can be 
developed. Some sounds, like 
music that are pleasant to the 


to the child. She will be fitted 
for # hearing ald and the moth- 
er will be taught how to carry 
or. the treatment at home. She 
willbe told whether her baby 
should be sent to a primary 
school for the ccaf or whether 
she has enough hearing to cope 
with lessons at an ordinary 
school. They will find out at 
what distance the child can hear 
certain sounds and at what dis- 
bess everything will be inaud- 
le. 


Lack of Understanding 

It is this knowledgeable and 
sympathetic atmosphere ~ that. 
the child will encounter for the 
first ten or fifteen years of life. 
‘Then, equipped with the ability 
to Up-read and communicate, 
encouraged by long conversa- 


tions with teachers and par- 
ents, she will come into our 
world, the hearing world, the 
world which regards deafness 
in terms of an old woman with 
a trumpet. It is then that the 
child will start an uphill strug- 


tre oe set axed dumb” Many (sou, alt well will understand | pear teaches ip-reading to the 


lyou. Alternatively, they will 
thousands more ere deafened or| Hldeafened or hard of hearing.’ 
\communicate through exper-; rue: sre people who have gone 


partially deaf, and it is estimat-l{ented translators by means 

cares cea Que in alx Of the|gager spelling and their own [tcf tate in life or middle age 
population has. romething wro- | particular sign language. beeps ap eceny asneaee ae Pa 
he with the hearing. These sat-|""But now the tendency in deat siderable Senin aud. pbb 


tistics are alarming. yet 
story that lles behind them ts 
one of optimism and courage. 
‘The acutely deaf do not ask for 
an excess of sympathy, tut they 
need the understanding: of the 
hearing world. 


‘The Royal Association in Aid 
of the Deaf and Dumb, the Na- 
tlonal Institute for the Deaf and 
other welfare sorieties are cam- 
palgning endlescly to penetrate 
a world of«silence and bring 
hope, courage and assistance. 
They aim as nearly as possible 
to equip the deaf person to fit 
into the pattern of everyday 
life. % 


It is the very success of this 
ideal, which, quite often, puts 
us into business or social con- 
tact everyday with somebody or 

* other who fs deaf, that leads the 
hearing world to underestimate 
thelr problems, A deaf person 
is something more than the 
“funny” man who tells you that 
he had fish for tea when you 
comment upon the weather, or 
the old lady with the ear trum- 
pet: who Is usually the central 
figure of trite and often stupid 
Uttle jokes. 

The problem deserves another 
symbol. A balloon perhaps. . . . 
It Js held between the hands of 
a three-year-old boy and he is 
speaking to it. At least. he is 

_ making nolses to it and the vi- 
brating skin of the balloon ts 
all that he knows of the differ- 
ent gounds of speech. The nor- 
mal child learns to talk almost 
unconsciously through. hearing 
conversation from infancy. But 


the! 


education is to insist upofi Np-jadopt a new set of standards 


ireading as the only worthwhile|anq values. They know how to 


method, since it is the sole med-ltalx but they pied 
Heat e onieh the deat Can| eee es thes co tack ton 


communicate individually with! 
ee ee ae He eed el ee ee 

sign language. Unless, of course 
they ‘converse with pencil and ‘There may be no limit to the 
paper. Many adult deaf, having conversation that the exper- 
mastered lip-reading, prefer to|!enced Up-reader can carry on, 
use sign language and finger|Dut tales that they can sit In. 
spelling as alds since they ease |cafes and read the chatter that 
the strain of céncentration in|! going on between the young 
talking. capes at the ese ae a as 
Slighty mo?e than one in 3% Te, overrated. Yet one leat 
hundred of the children at} "OSD, anne could 
speclal primary schools will be eresses| 
tle to pass on to the Mary Hare [2% theold silent films were say” 
wel te ase gol, Thus is the [22g t0.each other during most 
torrid love scenes, and was 


o tit 
only institution of its kind in} yy iy ae tha C 


the country which educates: 
acutely deaf children to general] At the headquaters of the N. 
certificate standard. The fact|ID. in Gower Street, London, 
that twenty percent of normal]every day brings new problems. 
children win their way to alA deaf mother writes"in to say 
grammar school is yet another|that she ts worried because she 
illustration of the many disad-jcanmot hear her baby, crying 
vantages to be encountered in|when it is in its cot upstairs, 60 
the silent world. Yet deaf edu-|the technical department gets 
cation has been developing since|to work on a gadget which can 
the sixteenth century and its|be fitted to the wireless; the 
range grows ever wider. mother, also plugged in to the 
‘At one time the deaf were |set, will be able to hear the baby 
regarded as idiots and “posses-| Now. 


Jed of the devil". But a Spanish] A deaf worker has to get up 


Benedictine monk taught some| early for work but does not hear’ 
to read and write and the age-|the alarm clock. He ts sent one 
old superstition was broken. In| which flashes a light on to his 
1620, another Spaniard publsh-| face or, alternatively, 1s shown 
ed the first book ever to be |how to wire up his wife's hair 
written on education of the|dryer so that he will be awaken- 
deaf. In 1785 the first school for|ed by a warm breeze every day. 
the deaf was fourided in Paris} adult deat can often be help- 
by the Abbe de I’Epee. ed, but it ts in childhood, that 

Scientists, doctors and{the most effective work js'car- 


gle not only against personal 
disability but against our own 
Mack of understanding or, even 
worse, misguided sympathy. 

No doubt there will be polgn- 
ant experiences. This is typical: 
A deaf man was invited to a 
cocktall party and there joined 
a group of his friends. When 
they told jokes, no oné laughed 
jmore heartily than he. When 
'conversation took a serious 
turn, no face was graver than 
his, And yet he hadn't heard a 
‘word. Nobody had made that 
extra effort in speaking that 
means the difference between 
bewilderment and understand- 
ing to a deaf person. No one 
had realized how anxious he was 
to be one of the party. 

—Reprinted from Illustrated 
Magazine London, England. 

April 14, 1951. 
Editor's Note: 

‘The Superintendent read the 
following statement to the au- 
dience that filled the school 
auditorium on Saturday night, 
April 21st. for the presentation 
of “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs". 


THE DEAF CHILD 

You are here tonight to be 
entertained by deaf children 
‘who can spear, lip-read and act. 
‘Some speak better, lip-read bet- 
jet and act better than others, 
Iam told that in the Eaton au- 
ditorium in Toronto a group of . 
deaf adults are presenting a 
| (Continued on page 7) 
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INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 
(MRS, A. WANNAMAKER) 


Last week it was quite cold. 
Some girls and boys had a germ 


in the throats so they*went ‘to Ktimes I open my eyes. I can see 


the hospital. We were sorry for 
them. . 

‘Thursday afternoon nobody 
went home for Easter because 
some of‘us had the germ. No- 
body came to see us. Some big 
girls were putting on the doors, 
signs with, “No Visitors.” Some 
mothers and fathers came here 
and went back home, We were 
very sorry for them./In the 
evening after supper we went to 
the basement for a bath. 


Friday morning after break- 
fast about 9.15 p.m. we went to 
play in the gym. with Miss Mc- 
Cammon. She told us that she 
would go to see her mother in 
Toronto on Sunday. In the 
afternoon the Senior and Inter- 
mediate girls and boys went to 
play in the gym. with Miss Mc- 
Cammon and Mr. Boyd. We 
played outside for awhile. In the 
evening after supper the Senior 
“and Intermediate gitls and boys 
went to play in the gym. togther 
with Miss MeCammon and Mr.| 
Boyd again. 1 

Saturday morming after 
breakfast about 9.00 am. we 
went to play in the gym. We 
pretended to play basketball. 
‘The score was 43 to 42. We won. 
Lots of boxes were coming from 
the school to the residence. One 
girl told me that I got a box and 
a card, I was glad to get them. 
‘We went to the movies in the 
assembly room after dinner. 
‘They were, “Kidnapped and 
‘Three Bears Make Mischief." I) 
liked them. After the show I 
told Mrs, Moore that I wanted to 
get my candies in the cupboard. 
She opened the door and I got 
them. In the evening after sup- 
rer we went to the movies in 
‘the assembly room. It was “Live 
Ghost.” I laughed at the funny 
actors, After the show I was 
very tired. 


Sunday morning we did not 
go to Bchool and did not go-to 
church, Joy, Evelyn and I were 
very surprised. We had two 
Easter baskets from Joy's mo- 
ther and father, I like Joy's 
family and Joy. 

Saturday afternoon the senior 
girls made lots of candy. They 
had candies to cat but the sen- 
for girls did not give us any. The 
Senior girls painted with their 
fingers but we did not. we 
wanted to paint with our fingers 
too, —Marlene Caldwell. 


Nephew 
I have a little nephew. His 
me is Blake. He is one year 

old. He was born on March 25, 

1950. He can talk a little. He 

says, “Dad, dad.” I love my ne- 

phew. Daddy, Mother and I 

went to Kettleby. He cried for 

me. I gave Blake a rabbit. After 
awhile he was happy. He can 
laugh. Blake likes to play w:th 
toys. He cannot eat alone. Bon- 
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nie helps him. Bonnie and Bob- and white. The eat is black and 
bie love him very much. We had|light brown. My cat was new 
a good time and lots of fun with|in October 1950. My dog was) 
my nephew. —Dlane Warlow. 


[my face and hands. F put on my 


‘A Bad Scare 
ar artic eared 


I 
was Peter. He was black and 


‘went to sleep. 
—Betty Williams. 


‘A Good Hockey Game 


Last December Dad and I 
went to supper early. I washed 


sult, Then Dad and I went in 
the taxl. My father bought a 
hockey book. I thanked him. 
Montreal were playing Toronto. 
Horry Watson fought with Doug| 
Harvey. My father laughed at 
the coach because he was afraid 
of him. Fismon fought with 
Dussalt. Toronto won. The score 
was 6 to 1. My father dreamed’ 
about the coach and he was 
afraid in bed. My mother told 
me that she heard the hockey 
game on the radio. 

—Alan Ogawa. 


My Goldfish 
When my Aunt Mary came to 
seg my family, she gave us new 
goldfish. Their names are Mol- 
dy and Goldy. I was very happy 
that I have new pets. One day 


my goldfish was jumping 
swimming in the water. I fed| 
them goldfish food. Aunt Mary 
gave them a new house and new! 
shells for my goldfish. Ross to.d} 


{Gary and me that he wanted to 


swim lke my goldfish. 
| —Nancy Moon. 

My Cottage 
Last cummer my family went) 
to the cottage. My brother and 
I saw a snake. We killed the 
snake. I don’t like snakes. It was 
dead. My girl friend came to my 
cottage. Her name !s Roxann. 
We went swimming. We had o 
good timc. We picked many 
raspberries. We ate: them and 

they were very good. 

—Doune Clary. 


My Home in Picton 

Last October we moved to 
Picton from Ottawa. I went to 
our house in Picton. It was a 
very nice house. It is a gray 
house. I like it. Our friend got 
a new television set. I like to 
watch the television set. My 
Father bought three bicycles for 
‘Lorry, Barry and Héten..Larry 
got a blue bicycle. Barry got a 
red bicycle. Helen got a light 
tlue bicycle. I hetped my broth- 
er. I carried the newspaper in| 
a tag to people It was very 
heavy. I like to deliver papers. 
—Rarold Bradley. 


Our Dox and Cat 
T have a dog and a cat. My 
dog's name is Bate. My cat's) 
name is Tiger The dog. is biack 


new in 1942. My dog is eight 
years old. I don’t know how old 
my cat Js, or when its birthday 
4s. I think the cat ts three years 
old, —David Legue. 


hy” 

August 15th, was my father’s 
birthday. My father went to 
work. My mother told Freddy to 
find 2 puppy. Afterwards he 
came home. He told my motner 
that he found a woman that 
jad puppies to sell. We went to 
the woman's house to buy aj 
puppy. We walked to her barn.; 
She showed us where the pup- 
ples were. Mother picked out a 
dark tlack and white puppy. We 
brought it to our house. She put; 
it in a box. After a while Daddy; 
came from wori. He was s 
prised. He thanked us for clv. 
him %he puppy ‘or his tirhday.) 
We called It “Inky” because it 1s 
black. —Donna Roult. 


‘This winter some men paint- 
ed the walls in the girls’ resi- 
dence. They painted the Junior 
hal and.wail ght g:een and 
were about three or four weeks.| 
‘The Senior wall and hall are li-) 
ght ycllow and trown, Tey are) 
pretiy colours. They painted tw 
coats on the wall and hall. The 
girls Lked the colours. Now they 
are mak.ng a new room for the 
batn waere the coats hung be- 
fere in the Lasement, They put} 
the coat-hangers in the ha.l in 


| 
Girls’ Residence News; 
i 


not finished yet. 
—Lyla Garnett. 


My Clever Dog 

Last summer we went to the 
cottage at S.meoe Lake. We 
stayed at the cottage for two 
weeks, I had lots of good times 
at the cottage. 

One day it was warm. I 
changed my dress and put on 
my swimming fu:t and cap. 
‘Then I went swimming. I called 
my dog's. name “Tinker, Tin- 
ker.” lien sne came to me, 
pushed lier :nto the water. Tin- 
ker docs nov’ Lke to sw.m in the 
water. I showed her I was swim- 
ming in the water. Tinker was 
kaking at me bécause she did 
not want me to swim in the wa- 
ter. 

So I swam and teased her. 
‘Then she swam around with me. 

—Marilyn Lawrence. 


Our New Pontlac Car 
Cn March 3 I got a letter 
from my father. I was very glad 
that my father bought a new 
car. It is a 195i Pontiac. It Is 
‘wine and it {s beautiful. I hope 
my parents will come to see me 
and bring the new car. I did not 
know that my father would buy 
a new car when he bought it. 1 
haven't seen the new car yet so 
I hope they will soon drive to 
Belleville to see me, - 
—Lillian Kuba. 


A Very Clever Crippled Girl 

We read a story in the news- 
paper. It was about a little girl, 
Her name is Eleanor Glidden. 
‘She is twelve years old. She was 


the basement. The tathroom 37; 


born in Barrle where I live, She 
lives in Toronto -now. 

Eleanor has no arms or 
hands. She had no arms or 
hands when she was born. But 
Eleanor goes to school In Toron- 
lo. Ghe Fides to school in the 
lus, Her parents and teachers 
are very proud of her because 
sne is in Grade 7, She has no 
arms or hands so she writes 
w.t her ect and toes, She 
Fa nis and diaws, too. She holds 
her zenell and paint brush with 
her tes. Eleanor telephones to 
her filends every day. Her fri- 
ends are people-who are sick in 
ted or crippled people. She 
ho.ds the telephone with her 
fect and she dials the number 
with her toes 

At home Eleanor !lkes to help 
her mother. She can comb her 
hs.r and crush her teeth. She 
ciways uses her toes. 
ihe likes to read and make 
etty brocches and ear-rings 
sth pretty Uttle shells. 

But she likes cest of all to 
» and talk to her {rlends who 


ni 
aie er:pped and shut-in the 


house. Paul Simmons. 
A Story About Myself 

Once when I was a small girl, 
I siote Grandpa's pipe. I put pa- 
fer it. I lighted the paper. I 
vliw it Grandma spanked my 
nds and I cried. 1 hurt my 
don the chair and I fell. 
2 ight was broke. Mother was 
surprised. She told Daddy that 
«hz light was broken. He 
5ganked me too, He told me 
that I must go to bed. I was 
araid. I took the papers and 
match. I threw it on the 
i front of Grandma's 
other saw the fire. She 


house. 


"uhrew water on !t. She told me 


that I was a bad girl. 
—Shirley Warren. 


A Story About Myself 
Cne day my mother was 
|waching our clothes in the base- 
‘ment. I was a very little girl 
fakout two years old, Mother 
went outside to hang up our 
clothes. I saw some coffee and 
tea In the cuptoard. I put some 
co‘fee and tea on my head, I saw 
some eggs and I broke them. 
‘The eggs were on my hair too. 
; head and clothes were very 
rty. Aiter mother hung up our 
clothes, she came Inside. She 
sald, "Oh! Joy." She bathed me 
and mother washed my hair. 
She washed the floor because 
I broke the eggs on the floor 
and my head. T can remember 
that very well. 
—Joy Saunderson. 
How 1 Became Deaf 
One day when T was about two 
years old, I was playing outside. 
My mother was working in the 
house, I walked near the horses. 
Cn2 horse kicked me on my 
head, I fell on the grass. I was 
‘almost killed. My father ran to 
me and picked me up. My moth- 
er-ealled the doctor. I was very 
sft. When I got better. I could 
not hear again. That is how I 
became deat. 


Kenneth Searson. 


Living In the North 
When Dad was working up 
there every summer. We had a 

| (Continued on Page 6) 
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ually at war, we realize more 
forcibly that the occasion pre- 
sents an opportunity to contri- 
bute something to our natlonal 
security and steadfastness of 
purpose..At such times the day 
is more adequately used. The 
observance of Empire Day shou- 
1d not depend on international 
conditions but. should always be 
an important event in the 
school year. If the lessons to be 
taught in its observance are 
worth teaching at one time they 
are worth teaching at all times. 


aspects of citzenship which are 
related to almost every phase of 
our daily activities, ‘There is 
good and bad citizenship in the 
home and in the school as well 
as in the community or the na- 
tion. There are lessons to be 
learned and values to be ap- 


- preciated at every age or grade. 


Some of these lessons and val- 
ues are suggested in the‘ pro- 
grammes which three Ottawa 
schools have prepared and have 
Kindly made available for this 
booklet. 

The teaching of citzenship 
and indeed the special lessons 
of Empire Day would be useless 
if they were confined to one day 
in the year. Special emphasis on 
citizenship topics on May 23rd 
js only a part of a regular pro- 
gramme which must be carried 
on day by day throughout the 
year, integrated with all the 
school activités and applicable 


In and out of school. The trian- 
ing of good cltrens ought to,ba) 
the consclous purpose of 


Minister of Education. 
‘Toronto, February 16, 1951. 
Ne ge 


UNDEESTANDING SPOKEN 


WORDS WITHOUT HEARING 
= ‘THEM 


Deaf woman's ability as 8 lip) 
reader enables her to share in 
a conversation at dinner party. 
By TOM WALLACE 

At a dinner which was at- 
tended by, among others, 
‘United States army officers 
some foreign military officers, I’ 
read my name on a card and 
introduced myself to the young 
[woman on my lert’and the co- 
lonel on my right. I had been 
talking a few minutes (left- 
ward) when someone whispered 
in my Tight ear: “She 
hear anything.” 


everything I said. But, 


Up reading. 


young matron’s husband. The 
conversation he had interrupted 
continued. I made, no effort to 
stress lip.movements. I spoke as' 
I would speak to anyone. It is 
necessary usually at a dinner 
for 50 to shout. I found it un- 
necessary to shout to the young 
lady on my left. 

We conversed with (to me) 
more ease and more pleasure 
than is common et a dinner for’ 
50 where a fairly low ceiling f- 
ings back the chstter and mixes 
everyone's words with everyone 
else’ words : 

Voices of many people who 
‘are deaf or partly deaf proclaim 
them. The voice on my left was’ 
well modulated, never too loud, 
never too low. I remarked the 
fact, wonderingly. I was told 
‘that “those who taught me lip 
reading sald that was due to my 
having read aloud a great deal 
to my children before I was af- 
ficted with deafness.” 

Had she relle¢ on radio and 
television to entertain her 
children she might be shouting. 
ut people at her elbows now. 
There's a lesson for mothers 
who would rather turn their 
children over to program ar- 
rangers than to serve them as) 
@ program. 

I-had learned of lip reading 
all my life. But I had for the 
first. time proof of what has 
always seemed to me imposs- 
ible. I kept forgetting that what 
I sald was not heard. Responses 
were so prompt and so unhes- 
Itating. 

‘My partner in the conversa- 
tion said she married, when 
quite young, 2 boy with whom 
she had gone to school, in a 
small city. 

I said I could easily under- 
stand his early effort at cap- 
ture. 


Deliberately, I spoke casually 
without the slighest effort to 
make plain to reader of lips 
|what I yas saying. 

I was understood perfectly, 


The Academic and 


Afternoon 1.00 - $.00 


Belleville 


rewarded with a becoming 
‘blush. 

People who do not hear do not 
suffer a wholly uncompensated 


doesn’t | Joss. 


‘The late Young E. Allison, 
Louisvule editor, often told me 


She ‘had apparently heard|inat one great advantage of 


deafness is being able to enjoy, 


whisperer explained that WAS’. ‘complete seclusion, the con- 


tents of a book while the cir- 


It seemed incredible. But my |cumambient atmosphere is full 
informant was he explained, the jof uninteresting oral utterance. 


‘Mr. Allison could hear per- 
fectly ina moving automobile. 
If the car rattled that was an} 
advantage rather than a dis- 
advantage to him. I drove with 
him to Bardstown and back 
trom Bardstown. He could hear 
everything I said except when 
we stopped for gasoline. 

It nose be 80 difficult to learn| 
to read lips that few persons, 
comparatively, can master the 
art. If thst is not true, why do 
so many people rely on mech- 
anical hearing alds? And why do 
|so many people, who do not hear 
well, subject themselves to the 
scan of trying to hear? =~ 

If everyone who does not 
hear, or does not hear perfectly, 
could learn to read Ups, bow 
wonderful the result would be. 

Lip reading may increase & 
woman's charm, in conversa- 
tion, And how much a dinner 
‘for 50 might be !mproved if no- 
body had to shout and if as a 
result of that, or of i 
nobody shouted. © —Reprinted 


Exhibiton of Pupils’. Wi 


from © 


in the 0.S.D. Gymnasium 
Wednesday, June 6, 195! 


Visiting Academic Classes 1.00 - 3.00 
Ontario School for the Deaf 


[from the Kentucky Standard. 


—Louisville Times, , 
ey 
ANGLICAN PUPILS ARE 
CONFIEMED 
Early in January Rev. J. B. 


Creeggan, B.A, rector of Christ | de 


‘Church, Belleville, began in- 
struction at the school for a 
class of fourteen Anglican girls 
and boys. Instruction was given 
every Monday afternoon after 
school when school classes were 
finished. These classes continu- 
ed almost three months. 

On Palm Sunday evening, 
March 18, 1951, a comfirmation 
service was held by Archblahop 
Lyons of Kingston at Christ 
Chucrh. About sixty persons 
were confirmed including our 
children. A number of parents 
were present at the service. 
‘These included Mrs. Wilks and. 
Uttle son from Favistock; Mrs. 
‘Hill, Toronto; Mrs. Wick, Brook- 
jin; Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, 
Roslin. Ss; 


Vocational Classes ~ 


Evening 7.30 - 10.00 


- Ontario 


the church and were presented 
to the Archbishop. A light tunch 
was then served by the Ladies 
of the church. 

‘sae children from the Bchoo. 
for the Deaf who were conffim- 


Shirley Hamilton. 


Pr 


* CLOSING OF SCHOOL * 


Schoo! will close for the * 
summer vacation at 3.20 ° 
p.m. on Tuesday, June 19th. * 
and reopen on Thursday, * 
September 13th. at 5.30 am. 
Some pupils will be called 
for during the week-end of 
* June 16th. but most of the 
* children will leave for home 
* by train elther on the after- 
* noon of June 19th. or on 
* June 20th. Many will be 
* called for on June 20th, 
* Closing exercises will be 
* held in the school auditor- 
* fum on Friday, June 15th. 

beginning at one o'clock. 
‘When children are re- 


* will 
¢ the 


ve 


vi 


Perera ie ee 


3 
i 
3 


. 
. 
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GIRLS’ SPORTS 
By HELEN McCAMMON 
Our badminton and table 
tennis leagues are completed 
now and the following winners 
clared: 


Intermediate Table Tennis 
Champion—-Mary Penfold. 
Intermediate Table Tennis 
Runner-up—Collen Wil- 


Mams. 

Senior Table Tennis Champ- 
fon—Gertrude McCourt, 

Senior Table Tennis Runner- 
up—Jean Kocher. 

Intermediate Badminton Ch- 
ampions—Mary Penfold, 
Collen Williams. 

Intefmediate Badminton Run- 
ners-up—Diane Moon, 
Joyce Rath. 

Senior Badminton Champions— 

7 Gertrude McCourt, Lula 
Cayer. 

Senior Badminton Runners-up 


After the service all the as- 
sembled in the Parish Hall of 


Maureen MacDonald, Jean 
Kocher. 
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Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 


—~ 


‘The Seven Dwarfs 
Lett to right—John Fossum (Bashful), Robert Reld 


(Grumpy), 
py), David Legue 
Sitting—Gordon Henshaw. 


Allan Ogawa (Sleepy), Harold Bradley (Hap- 
(Sneezy), Marahall Wick (Doc). 


(Dopey) 


SNOW WHITE AND THE 
SEVEN DWARFS 


‘An account of the presenta- 
tion of the play, Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs as it was 
written by .a reporter of The 
Ontario Intelligencer appears on 


another page. 


Prince Charming and Princess 
Snow White 


of three evenings shows tl 
continued interest of residents 


achievements of our pupils In 
speech, Up-reading and acting. 
It was a great satisfaction to 
staff and pupils that so many: 
parents were present on Satur- 
day evening, April 21st. Many 
favourable comments were 
made by many of the visitors’ 
regarding the attainments of 
the pupils and these included 
references to the excellent pro- 
grammes, printed in the school | 
print-shop under the superris- 
fon of Mr. L. E. Morrison, print- 
ing instructor. To the pupils, to 
Mr, 8. Alec Gordon and to the 
ladles’ chorus, the thanks of all, 
associated with the school, is) 
extended. 

‘The following additional com- 
ments on the play were made 
by one of our staff members. 

—Editor 


One of the most enjoyable 
features of the play was the 
presence of the seven Dwarfs. 
‘These seven boys kept in char- 
acter from start to finish. 
Bneezy and Grumpy drew many 
laughs. Bashful could not make 


ight in the eye, Doc and Grumpy 
were at logger-heads a 


‘The large attendance on Se look at anybody stra- 


of Belleville and district in 


the! part of 


the time, and in spite 


‘The Fairies awaken Snow White 


nette Masci, Stella Granzino, 


Left to Right—Ellen Zwarych, Frances Gregory, Jean- 


Gertrude McCourt. 


‘The Seven Dwarfs and 


Snow White 


Prince Charming mourning for 


‘ot Grumpy being the oldest,’ 
and ‘orneriest’, Doc w 
make him toe the line when ne- 


to wangle another hug 
(or was it a real kiss?) from 
Snow White. 

With the acting claiming so 
much attention, one is apt to 
overlook the properties which 
are so necessary. The beautiful 
chandelier, the replace, the 
casement window, and the 
palace window we had seen and 
admired before, butone of the 
big surprises was the Queen’s 
magic mirror—an excellent 
piece of hand carving from the 
carpenter shop. 

We were delighted with the 
‘way young actors- spoke their 
lines. ‘They did so in an exceed- 
{ogly natural manner, and with 
evident enjoyment. 

Out of a cast of 45, there were 

parts. 


aking voices in the school were 
chosen, Some of the pupils in 
the play who had nothing to 
say, have good or excellent 


speech. 


Starring 


Elaine Garnett...... Snow White 
Lula Cayer. The Queen 
Bruce McCrindle....... The King 
David Elliot. 


Prince Charming 


The Queen (in disguise) asks 
Snow White to take the -pol- 
soned apple 


Lords and Ladies, and the King and Queen at the Castle 
ball 


mn, Rose Chupik, James McAl- 
cCrindle (King), Lula Cayer 
Joan Laidlaw, Fernand Beau~ 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
big tent. One night we had a 
‘We were sleeping in 


| When my father moved to 
Maher, it was 32 miles from 
Cochrane, We went up there one 
day because my mother was 
ck and went to the hospital. 
One day the train came and it 
did not Bring our groceries 
We did notjhave much to eat. 
‘We could not go to Cochrane be- 
cause the show was too deep 
‘and it was cold, The trains did 
not come, for a long time. But 
we had some flour. So dad made 
some pan cakes. We had many 
of them. One day a train came 
Lut {t did not bring our grocer- 
jes. Another day a train came 
but It got stuck. We had a gdod 
time watching it, When my 
mother was well we came back 
toCochrane. —Norman Ruttan. 


. Our New House 

When I was small, I lived in 
the city of Brantford with my 
grandfather. I did not know 
where my mother and father 
were gone. My family moved to 
Bt. Catharines Sbut my grand 
father stayed in Brantford. We 
got a house. The house was just 
new. My mother was gone. I 
asked my father where mother 
was. He told me that she was 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL | 
\Grendma and T did not go to 


THE CANADIAN 


car. It was warm in Florida. 


Florida... —Billy Bates. 


My Soldier Brother 
1 got a nice card from my 
brother David. He was on a big 
ship. He 1s a soldier. He was go- 
/ing to Korea in the big ship. He 
‘will go across the Pacific Océan 
from United States:to Korea. 
David told me that he was sea 
sick for five days on the Pacific 
Ocean to Korea. He will ride i1f- 
teen days on the ehip. David does, 
not like to ride on the big boat 
lon the Ocean, I hope he will 
come home soon. —Harry Bell. 


‘ My Birds 
grandmother bought a 
cage and a bird, It is a budgle 
bird, It 1s green. The budgie 
likes to fly around the house. My 
dog does not like the bird. One 
day the bird sat on the dog’s 
tack, It liked to ride on its back. 
My dog was very cross and It ran. 
away. I shail play with the dog 
and the bird at home. 
--Marilyn Bishop 


Our New Home 

I got 4 letter from mother. 
We moved from South River to 
Toronto, My father, works in 
‘Toronto. I like to live in Toronto 
tetter than South River. 
George Jeffrey 


Our Television Set 
My father got a new television 
set for me. Two men carried the 
television set inte the house. It 


in the hospital and she got a 
baby sister for me. My dad went 
to the hospital to seemy moth- 
er. I stayed with Mrs, Iredale. I 
moved a chair and stood on the 
chair and looked in the cup- 
board. I picked up a box of co- 
okies and I threw all of the co- 
‘okies on the floor, She spank- 
ed me and I went to bed. I was 
glad, when my mother and baby 
sister came home, In the sum- 
mer my father and I went fish- 
Ing in Lake Ontario. My father 
caught many fish but I caught 
a large eel. He killed it and took 
{t home, My mother did not I:ke 
ait ‘she was afraid of it, 
Bhe didtn’t cook It. 
5 —Garg Graydon. 


2 VOCATIONAL 

My father has twenty-two 
_ cows, four horses, many Pgs 
and hens. I help my father feed 
the horses and cows. My broth- 
ers and I have one big calf. My 
brother made harness for the 
calf, We put it on the little wa~ 

gon. We had lots of fun. i 
—Cecil Martin, 


Our New Supervisors 
‘Last January Mr. Park was 
very sick. He had. flu. He went 
home. A new supervisor came to 
the boys’ residence. His name 15 
‘Mr. Wynne. He is supecvisor for 
the intermediate boys. Mr. Ric- 
hards got a new job in Toronto. 
He went away on March 1. An- 
other new supervisor came. His 
name is Mr. Perry. He Ss super- 

vigor for the senior boys. 
, —Fred - Barrett. 


Our New Car 
Last winter daddy bought a 


cost $600. We watched the tel~ 
evision. We saw Hockey games, 
‘Cactus Jim the cowboy, Cartoons, 
news and other things. I like it. 
‘—Gerald Griffore 


My Grandmother 

‘My grandmother was very sick. 
Mother, father, Freddie and 1 
went to see grandmother. I was 
very sorry for grandmothe:. 
Mother, father, Freddie and 
went away. The next day grand- 
mother died, I eried because I 
loved my grandmother very 
much, Mary Gwalter 


4 Vocational 
1 got n box with oranges, 
apples and candy, Dad came to 


|see me. 1 shall go home in June, 


—Gecrge Metigwab. 


Our Trip 

Last summer Dad and Bob 
hod a holiday. Dad, mother, 
Fred, andi went to see a friend 
tn Orillia, Then we went to stay 
at the Hotel all night. 

In the morning we went away 
in the car‘ through Algonguin 
Park. There were many trees 
and birds. We saw mony Indian 
wigwams, The Indians hunted 
bears, foxes, wolves and deer for 
fur. We saw a dead porcupine on 
the road. We didn’t swim be- 
cause the lake was shallow and 
stony, At Meaford we went out 
to fish in a boat. The river was 
awful. We got one fish. Then we 
went home. We had a nice long 
trip in the car. I hope we go for 
a trip again this summer. 

—Billy Wilks. 


My Dog House 


new 195} Buick. Daddy, Mother, 
Douglas, Cathern and Helen 
went far away to Florida in the 


|tton nelped me 


I made a dog house in the 


’ 


31 Inches long, 27 inches wide, 
24 inches high. Xt has a door 
in font, 2b is ready to paint 
now. ‘I Shall paint it the same 
as our house at home. I think 
sidge will like her new house. 

. —Billy Gardner. 


My House 

My Aunty has a new house, 
Aunty ives at 1936 Bcott Street. 
ft is near the Skyway. Jack and 
I painted an olo car red and 
winte. Jack got a new car in 
April. It is a pretty Plymouth, 
‘Mother was very happy. 

—Allan 


es Dale. 


‘The School Grounds 

It"Tespring now. We helped 
Mr. Hodgson to clean the grou~ 
nds. We picked up all the sticks 
and stones, We cleaned the 
flower-beds. The new flowers 
are growing. There are some 
pretty purple and yellow crocus~ 


es in front of the school, The 
grass 1s green and it Is growing 
fost, There are many birds aro- 
und, The robins are making new 
nests now. We saw two mourn- 
ing ‘doves. They are making a 
nest. “Donald Dennie. 


Summer Holidays 
I wul go-to a cottage in the 
summer with father in June. My 
father and 1 will go for a ride in 


the car. We shall see\ the. boats 


on the lake. We shall catch fish 
m the water. We shall be happy 
and have fun. T will take the 
fish from the water and put 
them in the boat, We shall go 
home to Brighton Beach near 
Aldershot. —Davld Forrest. 
My Shop, Work ‘ 

I work in Mr. Stratton’s shop 
for 70 minutes every day. I made 
a bedside table, a wall sbelf, a 
took case, three toys, a parrot, 
a chicken and a duck. Then I 
made a small flower stand. I 
shall take them home in June. 
—Grant Drury. 


* Our House in Ottawa 


Before we lived on a farm at/ 


RR No. 1. Cs,,00Ge7 Daddy 
worked too ha.d. He did not like 
the farm, He sold the farm and 
the horses and cows. He bought 
‘a house in Ottawa at 395 Glou- 
cester Street. Patrick and Marle 
go to St. Patrick's School, I like 
to lve in Ottawa. Patrick and I 
Ike to go to the movies at the 
Imperial or Roxy. I shall play 
lacrosse too.—-Wilfred Saumure. 


My Home 

I Live in Linwood. We have a 
farm. My two sisters’ names are 
Mildred and Margaret. I have 
‘cone dog, two cats, five horses, 
seven cows, five, calves and 
many hens, Mildred, Margaret, 
the dog and I play tag and hide 
and seek. My dog is very clever. 
Its name is Bobby. It is black 
and white. I have a new baby 
trother now. His name 1s Leo- 
nard Edward. He was born on 
April 2, 1 am very happy to have 
a new brother. T shall see him 
in June and help mother with 
baby. | —Dorothy Runstedler. 


My New Bicycle 


Father and mother bought me 


manual training shop. Mr. Stra- ja new bicycle. T rode my bicycle. 
peasure it, Tt ts Father, Mary 


and I went in the 


a 


boat. We caught three fish. We 
took the fish home. Mother 
cooked them. We ate them for 
supper. —John Kreel. 


My New Hearing Aid 


very happy. 


My Hollday with Viylan Curtis 
Last summer I went with my 
brother to see Vivian at her 
home. Vivian and I went swim- 
ming. We had a good time swim- 
ming. I told my daddy that I 
wanted to stay with Vivian for 
two weeks, I had a good time at 
her home. She was very happy 
because I stayed with ber for 
many days. Vivian and 1 went 
40 tne show in Cochrane. It was 
‘a very good show and we laugh- 
ed at the funny man and Wo- 
man. Mother and father told 
avout me when 4 was small 
told my sister atout Vivian, My 
sister was very surpised that I 
stayed with Vivian everyday at 
school and home. Vivian and I 
roae aur bicycles. Vivian will be 
‘vnirveen years old soon. I like 
er very much, All the girls like 
Vivian. I hope Vivian will come 

.o my place this summer. 
—Jean Hopkins, 


Our Garden 

‘My Father has a big garden. 
He bas potatoes, corn, carrots, 
peas, and omons. I help father 
in tie garden. I cut the grass for 
people with a lawn-mower. I 
rake the grass, I water people's 
lawns. My brother has beautiful 
flowers near the gate. People 
gave. money to me. I saved my 
money. I shall buy a new suit. 
—Russell Koshowskt. 


Fisbing 

Bobby and I caught a big f.sh 
on the Bay. Daddy and Bobby 
and I rode on the tractors, Ger- 
ald went to the movies down-" 
town. Tommy and 1 went in the 
boat, Daddy drove the motor 
boat. Shirley and } played on the 
swings, I had @ good time at 
—Delbert Green. 

At My Farm 
Last summer J Uved on the 
farm. I found many eggs. I want- 
ed to drive the tractor with the 
juny wagon. I rode on the 
horses. I saw many big red ap- 
ples on the tree. Three calves 
died. I carried water for the 
flowers. Jack bought one new 
horse, —Raymond Panke. 


My Holiday 
‘At home I was very happy. 
My cousin's birthday is July 8. 
‘We played with the cat and dog. 
Tt was raining. The dog ran 
very fast tovits dog house. 
—Betty Lou Foster. 


Helping on the Farm 
Last er I went to my 
sister's Yarm for my holiday. 1 
lke to go to the farm. My nep- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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‘THE DEAF CHILD 


2 properties|who carried the overture 
(Continued from Page 2) 


through to a perfect finale. 


THE ROBIN 
Ring it out o'er hill and plain, 
‘Through the garden's lonely 


Anger-spelling will be used for| try, geography, arithmetic and]of eight scenes in three acts, bowers, 
communieation and no attempt other subjects we do not neglect|the first scene taking place in|Tyn the green leaves dance 
will be made to speak or lip- vocations, all pupils belg/ the ballroom of the castle where] again, 


read. 


In' the presentation of these 
two plays you have a contrast 
in means of communication by 
the deat, 


Education pf the masses. of 
hearing children has been at- 


‘tempted only for a comparative-|- 


ly short period of time. Educat-} 
fon of deaf children began some 
time later. Hearing children 
were originally taught only the 
3.R’s, the object being commun- 
{eatlon. For the most part in 
the early history of the educa- 
tlon of the deaf child attempts 
were made to build up a sign 
language to reach the child's 
mind. This system was begun in 


Europe and transferred to the}soyne, a8 soloist, last night sup” 


US, in 1817 and in the sirst 
schools from 1817 to 1667. all 
communication was by signs 
and finger-spelling. 


In 1867 a revolutionary move- 
ment began in schools for the 
deaf on this continent led by 
Alexander Graham Bell who 
advocated that the deaf child 
ean and should be taught to 
speak, Thus began the so-called 
oral method of teaching. Today 
In every school for the deaf on! 
this continent and, throughout 
the world an attempt is made 
to teach every deaf child to 
speak and to read the lps. Some 
schools are more oral 
others and do not permit any 
aigns to be used in school or out. 
Some Insist on speech and lip- 
reading for a few years for all 
ehlldren but after three or four 
years’ trial provide manual clas- 
ses for the so-called oral fail- 
ures. Most residential schools 
while teaching by speech and 
Uip-reading permit the use of 
signs outside the classroom. 
‘This ts the practice at the O.8.D. 


Pupils need much motivation’ 
if they are to acquire usable, 
speech. It {s for this reason that} 
plays are presented to you. Bet- 
ter speech usually. means bet- 
ter language, which is our main 
aim in the education of the deat 
child. Speech of deaf children 
1s improving. 

Many factors account for this. 
Some of them nre (a) earller 
admission: to school (b) better 
methods of teaching (c) use ot 
group Hearing alds (d) special 

classes for older pupils 
(e) a longer school life ({) more 
illustrated material in papers 
and books (g) smaller ciawes| 
(h) the teaching of rhythm. 


To facilitate the teaching of 
speech and language it is our 
policy to engage only teachers 
who are qualified to teach hear- 
ing children. They are gradu- 
ates of provincial normal scho- 
ols. Many have taught in public 
‘or separate schools and all re- 
ceive special training to teach 
the deaf. Most if not all of our 
teachers have had a share in 

the children on the 


ment on graduation. 


Sess 
STAGE PRESENTATION OF 
‘SNOW WHITE’ SUPERBLY 

DONE BY 0.8.D, STUDENTS 
‘Once upon a time in a far-off 

Jand, there lived a jealous, wick- 
ed queen and her beautiful step- 
daughter, the princess Snow 

‘White—but this is running ah- 

ead of the story. For the third 

evening in a row, the students of 
the Ontario Schcol for the Deaf, 
under the direction of Mr. Alec’ 

Gordon, assisted by the ladies’ 
choir of Bridge Street United 

Church and Mrs. William Bur- 


perbly re-enacted before a cap- 
aeity audience, the beloved 
fairy story ot Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs. 

Geanning the sea of faces 
and hundreds of eager eyes of 
fathers and mothers, boys and 
girls, teachers and friends, in- 
tently watching the unfolding 
of the story of hateful jealousy, 
and kindly love. one was led to 
belleve, that underneath all the 
modern materialism of this 20th 
century hearts were not, after) 
all, so different’ <rom those of 
the 19th, whose dally fare and 
nightly bedtime story had cen- 
tred around some folk-lore 


than| character with its sweet moral 


bearing so interestingly applied. 


Superintendent Voices 
Appreciation 

As on previous evenings, Mr. 

‘Ww. J. Morrison. superintendent 

of the school,. spoke briefy, 

welcoming the guests, and vol- 


the manner in 
‘White and the Seven Dwarfs) 
had heen recelved during its 
three-night run. He told of how 
the girls had made the lovely 
costumes in the sewing room of 
the school, and of the boys mak- 
ing the attractive scenery. 


Prior to the play proper, a hu- 
morous, pantomime skit, entitl- 
ed “I'm Going Away for the We- 
reap was depicted showing 
the |, and her requirements, 
of the 1890's and the fair maid 
of 1951, Maureen MacDonald, as’ 
‘Miss 1890 with her voluminous 
and many undergarments. black 
cotton stockings—secret vault 
of treasured monies—long, 
tralling skirt of green. long 
sleeved, white blouse and wide, 
leghorn hat and old time teles- 
cope grip was a decided con- 
trast to Ellen Zwarych, the maid 
of 1951, pertly dressed in a beige 
suit, and blouse with tiny 
matching hat: her neat over- 
night case, containing only the: 
essentials. Both portrayals were 
exceedingly well done, and 
greatly applauded. = 

The “Rhythm Band.” also an 
outstanding feature, both in 
their attractive appearance! 
with their golden-lined blue ca~' 
pes, standing behind tall, 
‘wooden music stands holding 
the musical scores, was expert- 
ly conducted by Peter Kiym 


-|ful princess and prince charm- 


a bevy of beautifully gowned 
ladies and equally attractively 
attired lords was assembled in 


wicked Queen and her step- 
daughter, Princess Snow White, | 
were enjoying a most lovely and 
stately, dance. Here, the theme, 
of hateful jealously, was intro- 
duced, and continued through- 
out the play, finally culminat- 
ing in the death of the Queen, | 
herself, who was constantly ask- 
ing both the king her husband, 
and father of Princess Snow 
White and the magic mirror,' 
“who was the fairest lady in the | 
Jand?” | 
‘The last act depicts again the 
ballroom of the castle, with the 
king and his courtier present. 
‘Two by two, the little page in- 
troduces the various lords and 
ladies to his majesty, the king, 
till at last enters the beautiful 
‘Snow White in all hér; 

bridal loveliness, with Prince) 
Charming at her side. Then} 
followed the beautiful dance, 
making of this scene one of the 
loveliest, next to that of the! 
angels seen in the forest: { 


| 


sed, forming twos, and bowing, 
together with the soft draper- 
jes, and pendant golden chande- 
‘Wer, made of this one enchant: 
ing picture. “And so the beauti- 


ing lived happily ever after", 

Between acts one and two, Mr. 
Morrison read 3 brief descrip- 
tion of the work at the OSD. 
‘and contrasted it with other 
schools whose method of train- 
ing was different from that of 
Up-reading, as taught at this) 
school. He also emphaszied the! 
point that the school was} 
imown as the “Ontario School 
for the Deaf,” and not the 
School for the Deaf and Dumb. |! 
bringing out the vast differ-| 
ence between being deaf and 
being dumb. These children, as 
they exhibited in the evening's 
performance, were | everything 
but dumb in the usual meaning! 
of the word. . 

‘The music which added so 
‘much to the evening was writ- 
ten and composed by Alec Gor- 
don for this special occasion. 

‘Mr. Morrison extended appre- 


Bridge Street choir, to Mrs. Bur- 
goyne, to Mr. Alec Gordon, to all 
members of the staff who help- 
ed in various ways to prepare 
and present the concert. 

‘The cast were recalled and re- 
called for curtain bows by sus- 
tained applause with a special 
handclap for “Dopey” whose 
mischievous face was seen peep- 
ing out In the centre of the 
other actors. The ‘prop’ assist- 
‘ants were also-given a curtain 
call, which voiced the appre- 
ciation of the huge audience for 
thelr splendid timing’. i 

‘Cast of Play was given in the 
April issue. 

—The Ontario Intelligencer. 
April 25. 
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clative thanks to the ladies of), 


Tit the alr is sweet with 
flowers! 


Sompany with the jealous and| Wake the cowslip by the rill, 


‘Wake the yellow daffodil! 
Robin's come! 


—William W. Caldwell. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL FORTHE 
DEAF HAS VISITOR FROM 
INDIA 

We went to assemtly: January 
23. A man from New Delhi, In- 
dia spoke to us. His name ts Mr. 
Prakash Chandra Sharma, ‘He 
3s assistant director of Lady 
Noyce School for the Deaf and 


‘Dumb In New Delhi. 


Mr. Sharma spoke to us about 
India, Mr. Kline interpreted for 
him. We were Interested in his 
talk. After his talk, we asked 
him questions, 

Mr. Sharma said that there 
are about 300,000 deat persons 
in India. There are 33 schools 
ior the deaf, Eight new schools 
will be built soon The puptls do 
not spell with their fingers. 
They do not use signs. They 
have speech ard lip-reading. 


‘The beautiful hoop-skirts of The, children play cricket, ten- 


ims and football. They do not 


‘nave basketball, 


—Ilinols Advance. 
—_+—. es 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 6) 
hew and I saw some baby kit- 
tens and some chickens. My 
father was helping my brother 
get potatoes in the garden. 
Afterwhile my father went to 
cut wheat and { helped him. 1 
held the horses. The horse weflt 
fast. My sister called me and 
she asked me to help her put 
the plates on the table. I like to 
help on the farm. 
—Mar‘lyn Mummery. 


My Brother’ Paul 

Last summer my brother Paul 
gave George an old: bicycle. 
George fixed the bicycle, Paul 
went to the camp everyday and 
he worked hard. Paul gave me 
$1.00. Paul told me to go back 
to school and work hard. I like 

my brother very much. 
—Romeo Sarazin. 


My Rabbit 
I have a rabbit at home, It 
Ukes to eat carrots, cabbage and 


One day father and I saw a 
jong snake. We killed it, Father 
and I caught five fish. We went 
home. .Mother cooked the fish. 
We ate the fish for dinner. I 
like to eat fish. 

4 Harold Cooper. 


Holidays with Daddy 
Daddy aid I went to the show 
downtown. Then Daddy and I 
got feed for the nigs, ducks, and 


horses. I had a good time on, 


the farm. Daddy bought a new 
horse. Diane, Joyce, Joey and T 


ea ride the horse. Daddy will 


ake a garden. T shall help him. 
We shall go fishing in the boat. 
i —Tommy Dallaire. 


~ 
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" CHILDREN sails we mee the SS Sante by SAM COWAN ‘There must be fairy miners 
z coaster Taaes Just underneath the mould, 
{Continued trom Page 1) Question books, three minute tests) Logging practice and Fores-| neh wont quaint d = 
46. Pind ws many words zat | boos, Practice ian work-|try control have changed Yery/wno lve in caves of gold « 


~ 


|_- Whenever possible 
‘pendent 


reading 
gras ine ‘poorer 

‘Bometimes, however, we take the 
story without giving ® lst of ques- 
tons ahead of time. asking ques~ 
Hons about « page of the story at ® 


prehension are listed 
1, Use questions 
‘answered from the 
matter rather than for exper- 
be an 


that must be 
reading 


city. 
Use questions that have only: 
one answer, as stated in the 
reading matter. Por example, 
avold such questions as “Where 
was Tom going and why?” 

‘State the question so that a 
parrotting of the exact wording 
ip the book ts not reat A 
stimulating question should re- 


leading ‘should be 
avoided by asking direct ques-| 
tions that are clearly worded 
and concise. 


5, Use interrogative = ~ or impera~ 
jestions. Do not 


more t ask, 
“What was the name of Peter 
Cooper's locomotive?” 

‘Adapt the question to the 
learner's maturity level, Simple 


facts described in-complex tan- | ¢ 


guage can frustrate compreben- 
tion. Good questions challenge 
attention. 


‘We also have a 1¢mm. sound pro- 
where educational movies sro| jects instituted at the time of 
ove ca procure 

ancient timber operator solved 
aiides and the fms fom )nus labour problems. 


pt 2 a When King Solomon inherit- 


Jector 
weekly. 
15 a big help, 
oth the 

magic eye, ac 


development. Te 
‘the children. 


‘through 
tles, necessary experience, 


at Bt, John’s presents 
to form. 


by 
‘them in & 
virtue to & 
thus true 


character. 
The Volta Review, March, 1951. 


ICES 
(1) Marguerite, BND. St. M. 
Methods and Procedures for “These 


‘Are Our Neighbours, “Ginn & Co. 


1942, pl. 


(2) Ryan, James H. Encyclical Let 
ters of Pius X1, Herder, St. Louls, 


1927. 


(3) Bennett, Josephine, Reading 
Classes, VOLTA RE- 


4, AS sequential questions, espe- | DEM 


cially for guiding .the first si- 
Tent reading. One question 
should lead into another. This 

facilitate checking Gn 
knowledge of vocabulary and on 
background of information by 


Ing such information for’ 
Purther- 


the selection. : 

‘Avoid the use of questions: 
that require simple “yes” or 
“no” responses.” For example, 
“Can yuu find the sentence that 
answers the question?” may be 
stated “Point to the sentence 
that answers the question,” or 
“Read the sentence that answers 

the question.” 

Workbooks cal with 
the respective readers are used after 
the completion of the lesson. 

‘books for inde- 
rela! 


‘Teaching | destroyed unnecessarily a direct 


* (1) Pugh, Dr. Gladys, Reading for 
‘VOLTA REVIEW 


Deat 
‘50; 427; September, 1548, 


(8) Betts, Emmett Albert, Found- 
ations of 


(9) Julitta, OBP., Sr. M, Teach- 
er vardinal 


‘Strit 
‘Ciinic, 


gangs, one coming, one going 
1948. ‘and one working, is an old 
Qo) Betts, Emmett Albert,|practice. 
Foundations = 
Foundations. of | Sook Company, | Details of.logging | procedure, 
Chicagy, TL, 1948, pp.-450-460. as to whether stumps were low 
‘in wil, OSP, Sr. M., Unpud-jand tops small, OF whether sin- 
te oe, Or Raine, 147. [gle beds, bath-houses, good 


pro-| instil in the minds of the people 
ways.|the necessity of forest conser~ 


against retardation 
‘teachers of hearing 


Sister Mary ‘a1 |completed in thirteen years, the 
P-}eives us the following preventive 
measures: 


from|some of our modern structures. 


‘a wonderful 
the young jand toted to the City of Jerusa- 


R 


super- 

motivating naturallerations, but Biblical History 
level, and 

‘Christian 


iteh College 
Dilwaukee, Wis. 


Uttle im the last 4,000 years, The 
ancients generally recognized: 
the undersirable and wasteful 
features of logging and tried to 


vation. However, despite this 
wise encouragement, logging | 
practice was lttle, 1f any, dif- 
ferent than to-day. 


Ohe of the larger logging pro- 
King Solomon reveals how an. 


ed the throne of Israel he un- 
dertook to erect a Temple dedl- 


of his important wives, 
as the Palace of Cedars 
which housed Solomon's Judg- 
tment Hall. These works were 


temples alone thking seven 
years. 


ings could compare In 


‘The timber used in the struc- 
tures was cut in the cedar for- 
ests of Lebanon and dragged] 
down to the sea. There it was 
rafted, floated to Joppa, landed 


Jem. There is little or no men- 
tion made of the tools or equip- 
ment used in these logging op- 


gives a complete picture of how 
King Solomon solved his labour) 
problems. He took a census of 
the people and found that there 
were 153,000 strangers or {m~ 
migrants in the land. He made 
‘a levy and conscripted them. 
assigning 80,000 men tn be 
Bearers of Burden, 70,000 Hew- 
ers of Woodand 3,000 Overseers. 
‘These Overseers no doubt in- 
‘cluded the equivalent of our 
present day Scalers, Clerks. 
Poremen, Strip Bosses, Logging 
Superintendents and probably 
Foresters. Foresters deserve 
mention because Moses, in his! 
laws to the people, decreed that. 
in warfare no timber was to be 


statement which leaves no 
doubt that Forestery laws are 
‘as old as humanity. In addition 
to the above, Solomon sent 30,- 
000 warriors, under the leader- 
ship of Adontram, to watch over’ 
‘and guard his logging project. 
‘These soldiers recelved prefer- 
ential treatment in that they 
worked a month and went home: 
for two months. This deserves 

ular attention to-day be- 
cause it offers proof to the log- 
ging industry that having three 


‘They take the metals 
‘And beat them into shreds; 

‘And mould them into petals, 
To make the flowers’ heads. 


Sometimes they melt the flow- 


ers. 

To tiny seeds like pearls, 
And store them up in bowers 
For little boys and girls, 


And still a finy fan turns 
Above a forge of gold, 
‘To keep, with fairy lanterns, 
‘The world from growing old. 
—Wilfrid Thorley. 
|_—_—_—_——$—$—$—$$—$—$—$— ———— 
food and recreation facilities 
were a part of bush life in’those 
days, can be safely left to the 
imagination. There are no re- 
ferences to Scaling practice in 
those ancient times but one of 
the Mosaic laws is definitely 
applicable; Leviticus; Chap. 
19; 35th verse: 

‘ye shall do no unrighteous- 
ness In judgment, In meteryard, 
in weight, or in measure.” 

—Sylva 


—+-—— 


SUDBURY LAND OF NICKEL 

‘The vast district of Sudbury, 
where ninety-five per cent of 
the world’s nickel 1s produced, 
is west from North Bay slong 
Highway 17, It has been des- 
cribed as the gateway to the 
realization of a sportsman’s 
dream, and the description fits 
perfectly. 

‘This nickel centre of the 
world is the hub of a wheel, with 
the spokes extending to many 
famous haunts of fish and 
game which have drawn visi- 
tors from near and far. The dis- 
trict extends roughly from Lake 
Nipissing along the north shore 
of the French river and far 
west off the north channel of 
Georgian Bay and Lake Huron 
to the town of Massey on High- 
way 17. North and South it's 
just as broad. 

Rich in the venturesome do- 
ings of the early mining men, 
the nickel belt has a character 
all its own. Miners and men 
from the bush and real cosmo- 
politans rub elbows in city 
streets, In nearby Copper Cliff, 
where the huge nickel smelters 
are located, the glow of empty- 
ing slag pots Ughts the evening 
sky, while only a few miles away 
are such famous fishing lakes 
as Penage and Wanapitel, and 
scores of others around Meta~ 
gama, Biscotasinng and Chap- 
leau. 

Many Americans and Cana- 
dinns have availed themselves 
of the opportunity to acquire of 
crown lands at a reasonable 
cost, and they have never re- 
gretted the step. 

It would be difficult to find 
better fishing country. There 
are bass, pike, pickerel and 
muskles — an outstanding at~ 
traction for the motorist who 
likes the kind of action that 


#|makes his reel sing. 


‘This s Sudbury, richest nickel 
centre in the world. 
—Official Weekly Road Bulletin 
of Ontario. 


. war the word “communication” 


VOLUME LEX 


WRITING BETTER LETTERS 
Ours is an age of high-power- 
ed communication. Telephones 
Ink continents, radio broad- 
casts to every country, televi- 
gion brings events into our liv- 
ing-rooms, wire services func- 
tion at split-second speed. 

‘We are all trying to express 
and explain ourselves one to 
another, In our contacts inter- 
nationally and nationally, and 
in our business and social deal- 
ings, our customary instrument 
fs the written or, spoken word. 


Perhaps, since words are free 
‘as alr and. just as much taken 
for granted, we don’t place en- 
ough value upon them. But 
when we remember that with- 
out words we could not co 
municate, not even with oursel- 
ves, they become our most pre- 
cious possession. 


Words are !mportant, then, 
and they are powerful. Are we 
realizing thelr full worth and 
potentialities? Anc just how 
much of all we write and speak 
really reaches the other person? 


Rudyard Kipling tells in one 
of his Just So stories a fascinat- 
ing tale of what might have 

_bappened - to—the-~- firstasiétter, 
‘The small daughter of ‘Tegumai, 
3 Primitive Man, sent letter—' 
the first letter — written on 
pirchbark, asking by means of 
a series of pictures for a new 
spear for her father to use carp- 
hunting. The letter was recel- 
ved, read, and thoroughly mis- 
understood by her mother, who 
thought {t told of a great and 
terrible battle, and she rallied 
the whole tribe to the rescue of: 
her husband. 


On the other hand we have 
the true story of the famous 
composer, Tchaikovsky, and his 
correspondence which Tasted for 
many years with the wealthy 
Madame Nedejéa von Meck, 
who became his tnfiuential pyt- 
ron and his best friend. 
composer exchanged hundreds 
of letters. with her, but they| 
never once met. 


Somewhere botween the fail- 
ure of Tegumat’s daughter and 
the success of Tchaikovsky come 
most of our efforts In the field 
of communication. We are 
aware of the necessity to ex- 
press ourselves clearly and to 
understand other people better; 
we are trying to communicate— 
tut the universal state of mis- 
understanding testifies to a 
need for improvement of our 
methods. 

‘What Is Communication? 


Let's look at business. Bus!- 
ness men are more and more 
‘aware of the vital importance 
of communication. Before the 


was not in general use except 
as a term for a system of.com~ 
munication such as telegraph, 
telephone or post. Today there 
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1s hardly a business speech inja short, well-thought-out and 
which the word Is not used—|well-composed letter than in a 
and used in {ts baste dictionary ,far more effusive, gushing and 
meaning: 


: “The interchange of 
thoughts or opinions.” 


lengthy letter. 
How to Say it 


Smooth operation of every) .After you have planned your 


business organization is depend- 
ent to a large extent on the 
ability of business men to com- 
municate intelligently, effect- 
.vely and swiftly with other 
people. This Includes not only 
their customers, but thelr em- 
ployees and their colleagues. 
‘The man who can explain him- 
self may command what he 
wants; he who cannot convey 
his desires in an understandable 
way 1s left to his own personal 
resources, 

‘The persuasive tongue OF 
typewrlter is, therefore, among 
the assets which an-in- 
dividual and @ Dusiness must 
have in order to attain any real 
success. 


Business men are recognizing 
this fundamental truth. Not) 
only are many companies hold- 
ing schools in conference and 
public-speaking techniques, but 
they are setting up correspond- 
ence improvement programmes 

Yer-writing seminar. 
‘and using films to show their 
stafls how to write better 
letters. 


Most of these courses, semin- 
ais and “clinics” have been aim- 
ed not at supplying rules to be 
slavishly followed, but at provo- 
king an awareness of good 


English expression. 
Before the Beginning 


A letter seems a simple thing: 
it has a beginning, a middle and 
an end. But between the begin- 
ning and the end Me many 
dangers. 


‘We really have to begin before 
the beginning. We must copy 
the architect, who first drafts 
his plan and designs every de- 
tall. 


‘The authors of the long-lived 
play, Life with fathel found 
that the time taken in planning 
paid dividends. They spent two 
years in working out a plan, and 


‘There can be more “punch” in 


, middie and end — 
sounding the main theme at the 
beginning, echoing it at the end, 
and developing it by natural 
steps in the middle — how are 
you going to say it? 


Bir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
whose Art of Writing we have 
often quoted, says that the first 
aim of speech is to be under- 
stood, and that the more clearly 
we write the more easily and 
surely we will be ‘understood. 
‘That seems like a self-evident 
truth, and doubtless 1s, but the 
purpose of this article 1s not to 
discuss truths but who does 
what about them. 


Most good writing is simple; 
the natural quality of good 


prose {s simplicity. A man who/ 


thinks that long words and the 
use of abstractions are. symbols 
of superior writing Is quite 
wrong. The long words may be 
quite correct, and thelr attri- 
utes may be admirable, but 
‘shia article deats with making 

understanda- 
tle, To refer to a man as “en- 
voy extraordinary ‘and mins- 


jter plenipotentiary” may flat~ 


ter him in the standing and 
sanctity of nis profession, but 
if you wish to communicate an 
idea of his position you will call 
him “Minister”. 

‘Simplicity is an elusive thing; 


jit must be sought after. It is a 
‘com 


“thing; discipline and 
tion of thought, as well 
‘as intellectual courage, contri- 
bute to it. 

‘The allurements of elegant 
variation, as they are called by 
H. E. Fowler, the distinguished 
compiler of the Oxford English 


{Dictionary and author of sever- 


‘al books on good English usage, 
do not attract first-rate writers,| 
‘and quite often such attempts 
to be picturesque and different 
are strained and unnatural. 


In this dangerous class falls 
the use of forelgn words. This: 
Is a weakness to which some of 
us are inclined, thinking per- 
haps that they inject a plquan- 
‘ey into our writing. (If we were 
really honest, we might find 
that our love for them stems 
from @ pride in our superior 
knowledge!) A good rule to fol- 
‘low is that all words not Eng- 
Ush in appearance are, in Eng- 
Ush writing, ugly and not pretty. 
‘They are, however, justified if 
they- afford much the shortest 
or clearest, if not the only, way 
to the meaning — or If they 
have some particular appropri- 
lateness of association or allus- 
fon in the sentences wherein 
they are used. 


‘The same is true of technical ful 


Yerms. When they are being 


used in speech or writing for 
the general public, or for cus- 
tomers who are not experienced 
in their use, such terms should 
be translated into more famil- 
far language. 


Short words (and usually, 
though not always, they are 
tamiljar words) help to achieve 
clarity of expression. They are 
not only easier to use, but more 
powerful in effect; extra sylla- 
bles reduce and do not increase, 
vigour. And you are not losing 
beauty of expression. Shakes- 
peare, in his sonnets, those love- 
ly and lilting pieces of litera- 
‘ture, used short words almost 
exclusively. More than 96 per 
cent of their language consists 
of words of not more than two 
syllables. : 


Habitual use of long words 
may lose you the confidence of 
iyour reader. As the Eaglet sald 
in Alice In Wonderland: “Speak 
English! I don't know the 
meaning of half the long words, 
and what's more. I don’t believe 
you do elther!” 

Short sentences, Uke short 
words, strengthen our writing. 
‘The average written sentence 


lto abe=t 48 words; the Victorian 
sentence to 29; ours to 20 and 
fewer. 
Write About Things 

Concrete words age the basis 
of a vigorous style. They are 
words that correspond as closely 
as possible to what we feel, see, 
think, imagine, experience and 
reason. Such words are more 
jeasily pletured, and as a result 
more easily understood by your 
reader. Look at the Parables. 
‘They speak only of things which 
you can touch and see. “A 50 
er went forth to sow seed 
“The kingdom of heaven 1s ike 
unto leaven, which a woman 
took", ‘These are not abstract- 
fons. They bring the great prin- 
ciples of conduct and belief to 
the people in famillar pictures. 


A French philosopher said the 
same thing in this way: “An 
abstract style is always bad. 
Your sentences should be full of 
stones, metals, chairs, tables, 
animals, men and women.” 

All these faults—use of long 
words, use of technical or ob- 
seure words unnecessarily, Use 
of lengthy sentences, and use of 
abstract terms instead of con- 
crete images—all these seem to 
gon. 


their natural home in Jar- 


Jargon loves abstractions, 
far-fetched words, obscure con- 
structions, false prestige and 
cloudy phrases. It confuses, but 
it also protects. It is. useful to 
employ this ambiguous lan- 
guage, it has been said, so that 
if the text be successfully carri- 
ed out, all credit may be claim- 
ed; but if the text be unsuccess- 
y carried out, a technical 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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* teacher, Miss Anna Rush who is 
in 


| Superintendent presiding. 
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FIEST COMMUNION 
FOR 
CATHOLIC FUPILS 


Boys: 
Dube, Wayne 
O'Neill, Michael Devlin. 

In the afternoon Rev. Father 
Buckley of St. Michael's parish, 
Spiritual Director -for O8D, 
Catholic boys and girls, Invested 
these children with the scapul- 
ara in the school auditorium at 
2 pm. This ceremony took the 
place of the regular bi-weekly 
Sunday afternoon . instruction 
by Father Buckley. i 

Parents of some of the child- 
ren were present for both cere- 
montes. There were many com- 
plimentery comments from 


mel of the congregation | zing 
Hoot the fine appearance of 


the class, the gitls in their white! 
dresses and yells and the boys 
with their new sults and white 
arm bands. . 

‘The 1951 class was 


and Mr. Frank Cunnint 
the absence of their rej 


under the 


es 
PRESENTATION OF NEW 
‘TESTAMENT BY GIDEONS 
On Sunday, May 27th at 9 

am. the protestant pupils of the 

senior acho! met in the school 

suditorium for an open 

of the Sunday School with the 


The following men, repre- 
senting The Gideons, The Chr- 
istlan Commercial Men's Asso- 
ciation of Canada were seated 
on the platform and participat- 
ed tn the service: 

Mr, Angus J. Hannah, elle- 
ville, Mr. C. J. Greatrix Bloom- 
field, Mr, Bernard Redner, 
Rednerville, Mr. Leonard T. Rel- 
st, Preston, Mr. Harold R. 
sRobinson, Bellevilié and Messrs, 
Clarence Shier, Lorne Johannes, 
Ross Leaver, and Ernest Har- 
man, from Galt, 

‘The following programme was 
presented: ies 
Prayer—Billy Hitb- 
kirk; A 
Psalm 


Hymn-God See the Little Spar- 
tow. 
‘The Superintendent, Mr. "W. 
J. Morrison extended a welcome 
to the Gideons after which 
Messrs Hannah and Shier 
gave Christian messages and 
presented copies of New Test- 
ament, Psalms and Proverbs to 
the following pupils: 

E. Garnett, J. Madach, D. Mo- 
on, M. Penfold, M. Wadsworth, 
J. Brontmier, D. Brown; V. Cur- 
tia M. Kirkness, B, Tuson, M. 
Flett, 8. Hamilten, I. Stone> 
house, L. McGregor, W. Thomp- 
son, T. Waller, R. Bowman, M. 
Wick, R. Reid, R. Hill, B. Hemp- 
hill, D. Patterson, I. Hayes, B. 
Foster. . 

During the service Mr. Ross 
Leaver of Galt, played two 
hymns on-an electric harp. 

After the presentation of the 
testaments Lian McOrmond 


-]no summer blooming bulbs. ; 


year to year have by their 
Temarks’, about our grounds 


have not been able to pay us a 
visit we have-been asked to 
write a word picture concerning 
the flowers, 

Our Spring display consists of 
a border of flowering bulbs’ 
across the whole front of the 
school planted for the most part 
in masses beginning with # daz- 
show of crocuses quickly 
followed by scillas daffodils and 
hyacinths. Since all our work is 
done for its educational value 
primarily we have mixed in also 
snowdrops, muscari and chion~ 
fodoxa. The daffodils are barely 
dying off when our early double 
tulips begin their display at the 
entrance to the grounds. The 
wonderful beds of late tulips are 
‘a thrilling spectacte. We plant 


The supply. us with: 
bloom almost from snow to 
mow starting with the first 
rockery plants right through to 


mums In the late fall. C 


On the grounds also we have 
now one hundred and five flow- 
ering shrubs made up of sixteen 
varieties blooming from forsy- 
thia through to the fine hydr- 
angea P.G. : 

Most of the flowers mentioned 
above require litte care from! 
year to year but annually we 
are faced with arranging and! 
planting our twenty-elght flow- 
er beds. with close to three 
‘thousand plants many of which 
we try to raise from seed. 

‘We do not presume to set up) 
demonstration plots or to grow 
uhcommon plants Wut to teach 
and learn to enjoy the proper 
culture of flowers which pypils 
can eventually grow at /home. 
‘We try not to choose {deal con- 
ditions but start with poor lo- 
cations and develop them, 


‘The school motto says, “The 
greatest happiness is found tal 
making others happy” to which | 
we add, “and greater happiness 
comes from having flowers 
which you can enjoy.” We 
therefore cut, within reason, as 
may flowers as’ possible which 
we distribute among the class- 
rooms, Here for educational and 
aesthetic purposes the other 
teachers may get the greatest 
value from our work. 

It takes many years to land- 
scape our campus If we do it 
for training purposes. We hope 
from year to year to improve 
our grounds and while doing so 
inculcate a love of and desire 
for flowers which will carry into 
later life. WH, 


“EMPIRE DAY 
Empire Day was( celebrated 
again this year by a\fitting ce- 


CLOSING EXERCISES: 
Individual Create have been awarded 
ay Int. Badminton Champions. 


‘xm 


Individual Crests have been wwarded to the following: 
‘Table Tennis... Permand 
Badminton (doubles) champions. 
Badminton runners-up... 


VALEDICTORY. 


remony around the flag pole on 
the front lawn, When the entire 
staff and students body was lin- 
ed up in a semicircle, 9 colour 
party composed of Gerald Mar- 
tel, Bruce MacCrindie, Fernand 
Beaulne, and Arthur Gravelle 
marched forward to the pole. 
Gerald Martel was the one 
chosen to ‘break’ the flag. When 
he returned to his place with 
the other three members of the 
colour party, the entire assem- 
blage rused thelr hands to the 
salute and recited the pledge in 
unison, Following this, the Na- 


{tional Anthem was sung. Three 


rousing cheers closed the cere- 


mony. 5, AG. 


Our country of Canada cele- 
brates Victoria Day the anniv- 
ersary of the late Queen Vic- 
torie’s birthday, on May 24th, 
by having # holiday and a fire- 
works display at night. 


This year it was a beautiful 
warm day and all the children 
enjoyed playing outside. 

In the evening after a pro- 
gramme of interesting movies 
about Their Majestles’ Visit to 
Canada in 1937, everybody went 
outside to'watch the flreworks 
which Mr. Harris had arranged 
for us. AIC. 

=e 

ANGLICAN PUPILS ENTER- 

TAINED BY AY.P.A. 

On Wednesday evening, May 
30 the Anglican pupils who at- 
tend Christ Church, Belleville 
on Sunday morning, were invit- 
ed to a party by Christ Church 
AYP.A. 

At seven o'clock in the even- 
ing forty-five puplls were taken 
to the church in the school bus. 

Games for all were supervised 
fby the members of A.Y-P.A. 
under the leadership of Mr. R. 
‘Sinclair and Mrs. Eagle, teach: 
ers from the school. Our child- 
ren participated in all games 
with the grebtest enthusiasm. 

Lunch with ice cream and 
other good things was served. 

‘The remainder of the evening 
was spent in dancing. Ail the 
children, big and small availed 
themselves of this opportunity. 

As the children were leaving 


“[for home about 9:30 p.m. each 


child was givep a bag of candy. 
Before leaving Bruce Mac 
Crindle and Ellen Zwarych 


\(Con't. from Page 5) 
Yo the following: 


the 3 


Beaulos 
‘Besulne 


thanked’ Rev. Mr. Creegan 
Rev. E. Smith and members of 
the AY.P.A, for the delightful 
party giyen them. AW. 


pace 
FIELD DAY 

BABY EVENTS 
(Continued) 


__ Group I 

10 yd. dash—Brian Ashby, Mi- 
chacl DeLaFranier, Robert 
Gow. 

Backwards race—Brian Ashby, 
Wayne Brady, Jackle Cle- 


mens. 

All fours race—Michsel DeLa- 
Franler, Brian Ashby, Fred- 
die Clarkson. ~ % 

‘Wheelbarrow race—Michae! 


any." Brian Ashby & Robert 
Gow. Peter Morden é Billie 
Conley. : 

Group 

40 yd. dash—Steve Chantos, 
Gilbert Lillie, Adrian Aln- 
sworth. 

Backwards race—Steve Chont- 

+ 9s, Gerry Sullivan, Danny 
gi ate 


isson. 
All fours ‘race—Danny Wilson, 
Gilbert Lillie, Steve Chant- 


08. 

Wheelbarrow race—Gerry Sul- 
livan & Danny Wilson. Ro- 
meo Fournier & Danny 
Bisson. Robert Lazore & 
Gilbert Lille 

Group I 
dash—John Cyopeck, 
lurray Brolley, Zennie 
Stus. 

Backwards race—Murray Brol- 

lage Pony Racine, Lucien 


40 yd. 
M 


‘tin, 

AM fours race—Tommy Racine, 
Donald Richardson, Gilles 
Delinelle. 

‘Wheelbarrow race—Murray Br- 
olley & John Cyopeck. Gil- 
les Delinelle & Lucien Mar- 


Group IV 

40 yd. dash—Brian Meany, 
‘Bruce Eynon, Bruce Wil- 
Mama. 

Backwards race—Brian Meany, 
Byron Parliament, Eugene 
LeBlanc. 

AN fours race—Norman Roggie, 
Byron Parllament, Brian 
Meany. 

Wheelbarrow race—Bruce Wil- 
lams é Brian Meany. Bruce 
Eynon & Norman Roggle. 


} 


Gordon Jenkins & Lynn 
Jarvis. : aM. 


parts, 
what they'll need and 
then look for the green light. 
With some help from the 
teacher the story voted best for 
ig re-written in dialog- 


telling, is taken over for pract- 
ices. For ‘wings, there are two 


far, consist of a moveable door- 
way and a fence. 

When practice begins, the! 
teacher is strictly audience, or 
absent, The children are free to 
work out their own ideas. When 

produce the play, 


“The Sleeping Beauty” 


‘Then I went to sleep. The 
Prince came to see me. He kissed | 
my forehead. I opened my eyes. 1 
T was talking to the Prince. The 


: per. 


cross is @ white cross. It. 
3s Saint Andrew's croas of Scot- 


the Prince. I_ bad 
a satin hat, I 
princess. I thought 


/They had joined to make the 
Union Jack. Many countries 
have the Union Jack, It is red, 
iwhite and blue. On May 24th we 
Knight were sleeping. I nave Empire Day or Victoria 
the princess’ forehead. ‘Day. We will have many fire- 
‘Billy Wilks, IV Voe.|works. A long time ago One 
queen was a very clever, fair 
and good queen. Her name was. 
Queen Victoria. She lived in 
‘Windsor Castle. Her birthday 
was on May 24th. So we call 
that day “Victoria Day” 
—Keith Dorschner, 4A. 


Our Royal Family 
Our King’s name js King) 


A 
: 
iy 
jin 


il 


i 
E 
@ 
Ey 
E 
4 
5 


come to a party for the 


i 


and queen go to sleep. I had the|She has a son. His name is 
wand to wake them. Prince Charles. She has a 
—Donald Dennile, IV Voc.}daughter. Her name is Princess 

* Anne. They live in London, Eng- 
land. They went on a trip. I saw 
the movies about the King and 
Queen. The McCarthy Theatre 
has good movies about our Roy- 
al Family.—Faye Westbrook, 4A. 


Last Summer's Work 


I was the Second Fairy. I had 
a wreath of flowers for a Fatry. 
We played and danced. The 
Fairies saw a soldier with 4, 
sword. We went to a party with 


Beene V. 
sleeping and the Prince kissed 
—Allan Dale, IV Voc. b H 
plums. I worked on three plum 
trees. My friends worked on the 
tractor with the wagon. They 
got baskets of plums. I gave’ 
.|money to my friends. My moth- 
to| er and I went away in the car. 
Russell Koshowsk!, 3V. 


I was the Old Fairy. I had a 
wreath of flowers on my head. I 
nad a black cape. The knight) 
did not invite me to the 
I was cross. I said,“ Death” 
the baby. 

‘—Grant Drury, IV Voc. 


Daddy and 1 ' 
Soon Daddy and I will go to: 

Our Play t 
We read the story, “A Ple for|atpome f want tp fx the yard. 
Billy Goat.” The place Was 8/nadqdy and I will go fishing. 
yard in front of Mother Pig’s|pernaps we will catch a turtle 
House. It was autumn. It WAS/anq a cray fish. We will go! 
morning. - swimming. We will drive the car. | 
Jolly Little Pig (Romeo) stood |r wint get corn for the ducks,pigs; 
under an apple tree. Fland hens. I will go to the store 


Pig (Jean) sat beside the door.| with Joe. 

Romeo talked first. He sald, "M- Tommy Dallaire, 3V. 
m-m-m! How I wish I bad an 

apple ple?” Mother Pig said, Last Weekend 


“Well, I'll make apple ples for 
dinner to-day. But first I must 
go to the store and buy some 
things.” Little Pig was picking 
apples. Mother cow (Marilyn), 
Calf (Delbert) wanted apples. 
Gray Pony (Tommy) wanted 
apples. Little Pig told them to 
come back at six o'clock. Billy 
Goat (Russell) bumped the 


\ 
tree. Apples fell off. Billy Goat 

town. The movie was about a 
teak! the abies: man. His name was Samson. We 


Mother Pig made ples. The x 
animals came at six crclock,|Ubed the movie. 7 Mked the mo 
‘They sat down st the table. Bit- neh urray Brown, 3V. 
ly Goat was greedy. He took the “Shi 
big ple. The big ple had no ap- 
ples in it, Tt had grass. Every- 
body laughed. Billy Goat was 
cross. He ran out and banged 


B@iday I played softball. The 
score was 21 to 5. My team won. 
After supper we went to swim at 
‘Albert College. We had a good} 
time swimming. We like to, 
swim. We came back to school. | 
I went to bed. 

Saturday morning we made | 
our beds. I worked. After dinner 
we went to the movies down- 


A Prayer 
I work hard in school. 1 am 
learning a prayer.gIt is the 


the door. Lord’s Prayer. I know oe of it 
ae oshowski now. I do not look in the book. 
‘Russell Koshowskl for SV Voe-17’yemember the prayer. 
HISTORY —Betty Lou Foster, 3V. 
GR. A. SINCLAIR) Bly Hollday with Flora Clark 


Flag Last Summer my Daddy, 
Our Fisg is the Union Jack.!Mom ond I went to sce Flora; 
One of the red crosses 1s Saint|Clark at her home, My Daddy” 
George’s cross of England, an-| 


told me that he worked with 
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Flora’s father in the woods 
last year, Flora’s sister and 
brother were very surprised 
that I am deaf, I told my brot- 
her Kenny that Flora was deaf. 
He sald she was a very nice girl. 
My mother told her. mother that 
she wanted Flora to visit my 
home. Flora and I went for a 
walk to see the strawberries, 
Flora and I went to the show 
at Ansonville. We went to see 
my sister and cousin at thelr 
home. My sister was surprised 
that Flora was very cléver at 
B.C. 1. I told my sister that she 
can talk but can’t hear. I told 
my father that she wanted to see 
Vivian Curtis but couldn't go 
to see her because Vivian Curtis’ 
mother was very sick ot home. 
I was sorry for her becuse she 
wanted to see her, Vivian and 
Flora told me that my house Is 
very nice. We have a farm. It is 
very clean, Kelth Dorschner 
knows where my house ts. He 
told me that our farm has a very 
big yard. —Jean Hopkins 3V. 


My Friend Margaret 

My Mother and Daddy and J 
went to visit Margaret in Tor- 
onto. Margaret has three sisters. 
She is a very nice girt. I like her 
because she is very pretty. She 
has a very nice house. She and I 
rode on our bicycles. She and I 
went to the stores together. 


Cne Saturday-our family went 


we ate 
Margaret, Joan and I 
went to the store. I bought three 
tee-cream cones. Margaret and 
Joan und T played tag with & 
ball. 
Sunday we went to church. 
Margaret's Daddy and I went tn 
the car. I went to see the alt- 
planes. I had a good time. 
—June Ball 3v. 


News 

On May 24th we have Empire 
Day. We have many fireworks. 
All boys and girls will go outside 
to sev the fireworks. 

On May 23rd we will go out- 
side ‘to raise the flag. We will 
sing “God Save the King”. 

On May 22nd, we will have 
Field Day. 1 will go in the races 
too. Maybe E will run stow or fast, 
Perhaps I will be shy. 

On June 19th and 20th we 
will go home. Many boys and 
girls will go on the train. All 
boys will be happy. I will be very 
happy too. Some boys and girls 
will go to North Bay. I think 
North Bay is very far. Some boys 
and girls lke the C. N, R. train, 
I like it too. Some boys and girls 
do not like the C, P. R. train be- 
cause that train will go slow. I _ 
do not Uke the C. P. R. .train 
‘Our train will go very fast. 

—Romio Sarazin, 3V. 


Victoria Day 

We have Victoria Day once 
every year. It is on May 24th. 
We have it on May 24th because 
it was Queen Victoria's bitth- 
day. She lived in Windsor Cas- 
tle. It 1s very strong, Sometimes 
King George and Queen Eliza 
teth go to Windsor Castle. We 
Uked Queen Victoria because 
she was a very good Queen. She 
helped her Empire all she could. 
We do not come to school. The 


(Continued on Page 6) 


SaaS 


sonnet ene 


boarders for the remainder of 
‘the summer, She agreed to do 
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itor’s Note 


‘The following brief article on 
“pefects in Means ‘of Commun!- 
canon’ beard einesne Of what they are doing. Some, 
and: educators of 
deaf children. Dr. Taylor, now; 
- retired, 
teachers of deaf children dur- 

ing his, active teaching career 

and. worked in several schools 
as teacher or superintendent 
and in later life supervised the 
education of the deaf in New 
York state, Parents and teach- 
ers will agree that “Though the 
means of communication used 
in the household was admitted- 
ly defective, it was valuable 


Taylor, 
for parents 


was one of the greal 


past calculation.” 


DEFECTS IN MEANS OF 
COMMUNICATION 
By HARRIS TAYLOR. 


In ‘the summer of 1894 I was 
hard-up, Twenty dollats was 


stolen from me at a 


railroad 
station in Ohio, and I failed to 
receive money I had expected 
from Texas. Thomas 8. McAlon- 
ey was also in Philadelphia 
without funds, Later he became’ 
a prominent instructor of the 
deaf, but at that time he was In 


my class financially. 


Tom would become a teacher 
in the Alabama School for the 


Deaf, and,I would have a simi. 


lar position In the Mount Airy 
School in September; but how 
were we to live the remainder 


of July and the month of Au: 
gust? 


THE 


‘The father replied in subs- 


tance. 
“We know Harry's’ speech 
very poor; but every one of 


of us.can learn signs and finger- 


time I had 
point of 
view. ‘ 

My first year at Mount Airy, 
I taught the highest class of the 
manual department, and my 
old deaf friend Samuel G. Da- 
vidson had a similar class, in 
the advanced, oral department. 

‘The. @irectors of the school 
were practically all from old 
families who conformed to the 
Philadelphia tradition in every 
way. 

Mr. Charles E. Dana, a pro- 
minent Philadelphia palnter, 
once stayed a whole morning in 

schoolroom. He came in his 
official capacity, as I soon 
learned. After a silence of more 
than an hour, he said: 

“I spent yesterday afternoon 
in the room of the highest oral 
class, and I don't think much 


of the pupils cannot under- 
stand me, and I do not know 
‘what many of them say.” 

“Mr. Dana,” I replied, “try 
talking to my pupils.” 

“Could they understand me?” 

i don't see how they could; 
they have never been taught 
[speech or lipreading.” 

“Then what the —— Pardon 
me. What's the use of trying 
to talk to them?" 

“Well, Mr. Davidson's pupils 
are no worse than mine. The 
poorest of them can generally 
understand persons with whom 
they are familiar; and after a 
short time others can under- 
stand them. They have covered 
as much ground in school as my 
pupils; on the whole they can 
infer the meaning of new words, 
in reading better than my pu- 
pils can; and what they have 
in speech and Upreading ts 
practically much more 
than my pupils know. Remem- 
ber also, Mr. Dana, very few 
hearing persons.can communt- 
cate with the deaf by méans of 
the ‘sign language or the’ man- 
ual alphatet.” ., 
| Mr, Dana: have been on 
‘the board of this school for 
many years, but I never thought 
of the subject In that way be- 
- / fore,” 

“T never did elther until last 


ts 
the 
family can understand him, 20 
: QMTARIO SOHOOL for the Deaf} can his intimate friefids, None 
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of plettres those who are members of the 


church sent flowers and a note 
of sympathy to Mrs. Eastman. 

‘The Canadian wishes to ex- 
press its sympathy to the con- 
gregation of the Victoria Ave, 
Baptist church in the loss of 


its pastor and to Mrs, Eastman 


wos also given: 
in her hour of sorrow. 
—— 


Story by May Ebbitt = 
‘The child who is deaf need 
not be dumb, -Nearly -all deaf 0. 8. D. PUPILS ENTERTAINED 


TO A SURPRISE PARTY 


produce words, they MAY 0 \iate pupils of the school were 
shequgt Life cut off by a wall enter ined in the school aud- 
of silence. itorlum) with a programme 
Last spring, Montreal parents (sponsored by the Teachers’ As- 
of deaf children, who had form- tion, This ‘treat’ had been 
ed a society called Education for [kept @ deep, dark secret right 
Hearing-Handicapped Children, yp to the last minute, so the alr 
got together to.see what couldiwas charged with excited ex- 
be done. Montreal had, no fact | pectancy. 
Mties for training deaf’ children)” arter a tew words of welcome 
under the age of six, and the| wr J, Chard, the president 
parents felt’ such of the Teachers Association, 
should begin in infancy. The¥/caned on Miss Barbara Diment 
decided to set up a nursery O|t begin the programme. Miss 
their’ ow. BY fall, they had It) Diment 1s a teacher of dancing 
operation. prac 
‘An offer to raise $10,000 to co- Buns omersd to ‘ong tare 
ver the expenses of the first) cart of her class to entertain 
year was made yby a women's! Pe'r) s. ‘that the dances were 
group, the Laurentain Service leolourful would be & gross 
Organization; two classrooms ‘understatement. The variety 
were made avaflable In Aberde-! ana sparkle of the many cost- 
en School; an American-trained 'iines simply dazzled the eye. 
teacher, Maurene Doyle, and aN The pupils of the-school were 
assistant were hired; equipment entrariced as the various num- 
was bought,-and on November bers were so ably performed. We 
1, the school was opened for noticed that the most applause 
three to six year-olds, regard- was given.to ttle four year old 


les of race or religion. ‘Linda Ostrom at the conclusion 
‘Their alm is to teach children ior “her number. Another item 


\to understand the spoken word (nat took thelr fancy was th 
jand to speak sufficiently well 80 brother and - cy me e 
ithat by high-school age. they ana Gary eet Gh oe 
imay enter regular classes with only seven years old, Erk 
normal children. They knoW ‘being nine. , and Gary 
Ithat they have a long road) patiowings la 
ahead. Before a deaf child can) 9,064 ig number, Mr. 
‘learn 10 speak, he must become | Char h calle upon Mr, Len Fo- 
‘aware of the existence of lan- | q Sgn us with some 
inal tie fat tat rey OB ae en 
that every activity can be des:/BIe of magic on the side. He, 
erlbed in words. also, had offered to come to ent- 
‘With one sense impaired, hey ‘tain us at some time, and this 
must develop the others - - -|705 the bie Eyes almost bulg- 
especially those of sight and out Ce rten is Mr. 
ich. . ¥ 
He must learn to watch not | usual things out of a tin can 
tee ac mC ac ene 
z re a a 
He must’ know How Woo thejench member of the audience 
tongue 1s held in the mouth, |®05 $0 Para ‘on turning to his 
Thow the throat muscles vibrate! diate do it?" that apyivse was 
must peti imitave these {temporarily forgotten... When 
Movements. Hs vocabulary Is Wa asked fon, there was No Iaek 
intl Eventually he learns. to et volunteers, but even these en 
make ten usiastic helpers looked com- 
the enild is Soiyeuegs are thls pletely baffled when the queer- 
must be. taught under guise of |S things happened to them. 
play. Following Mr, Fozard’s magic, 


We went to Dr. A. L. E. Crou- 
ter, head of the Mt. Airy School, 
and told him our tales of woe. 
He immediately telephoned a 
Mrs. Smith who lived in Rural 
Lane near the school. He told 
her he would be responsible for 
us, ‘if she wonld us as 


and Mrs, Smith who have 
communication used 


fective, it was valuable 

calculation." : 

—The Volta Review, May, 195: 
———— 


so, and.thus we found an ideal! NURSERX CLASSES IN 
7 MONTREAL 


boarding house. 

‘The Smiths had a deaf son, 
Harry was a good Upreader, but 
his speech was about the worst 
1 had ever heard. 

Tom and I were from com- 
bined schools; we regarded his 
speech as useless and told his 
parents how we felt. : 


Recently a class 


summer, I changed my point of 
view when I boarded with Mr. 


deaf son. Though the means of 
in the 
household was admittedly de- 
past 


‘The Province of Quebec has 
three residential schools for the 
education of deaf children, all 
located in the City of Montreal. 
Very’ young children have not 
been dmitted to these schools. 
for children 
from three to six years was or- 


—+ 


DEATH OF REV H. 0. 
a EASTMAN 

In the passing of Rev. H. O. 
Eastman, the O.5.D. has lost a 
dear friend. He was a true sol- 
dier of Christ, taking a keen 
Interest in the spiritual welfare 
1,/0f not only the Baptists of Bel- 

“lteville, but of the community 
at large. He was especially in- 
terested in the Baptist children 
of this school and took an ac- 
tive part in leading thei to ac- 
‘cept Christ as their personal 
Saviour. 

‘The children felt his passing 
very keenly since he had been 
such « perschal friend to them. 
To expre their sentiment, 


some more of Miss Diment's 
charming dancers entertained 
us. It was with sincere regret 
that we watched the final group 
of dancers make thelr bow. 

Maureen MacDonald, of the 
graduating class, then came to 
the platform and expressed the 
thanks of the student body to 
Miss Diment and Mr. Fozard for 
their excellent entertainment. 
Bruce MacCrindle, also of the 
Sraduating class, then asked Mr. 
Chard to express the thanks of 
the pupils to the Teachers’ As- 
sociation for sponsoring the en- 
tertainment. f 

The singing of the National 
Anthem brought this delightful 
‘evening to a close, BAG. 
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VL GRADUATION CERTIFICATES 


Awarded to students who, after completing the curricu- 
‘for two yearn. 


FULL TIME VOCATIONAL-1951 


Left to Right—Laurent Perreault, Jean Kocher, Mary Shkuto- 
vich, Lynette Waller, Arthur Gravelle. 


CLOSING EXERCISES 
in the 
School Auditorium 
Friday, June 15th, 1951 
Programme D. Awarded to students in the Intermediate School for 


L 0’ CANADA : 
1. AWARDS BY THE SUFERINTENDENT B 
‘Donated by the Superintendent to students of the grad- 
uating ‘class. Academic, vocational, and out-of-school schieve- 
ments during the student's complete’ school life at the OSD. are 
ponaidered in making these awards, 


VIIL PROFICIENCY PRIZES, VOCATIONAL 


Laneuaansed behets ta A. Awarded to students for proficiency in thelr V 
0 . 
tonal Work. ae 
Beauty Culture 0. Mary Bhkutovich 


©. Presentation of the Butterick Dressmaking Hook to 
the Pull Time Vocational Clam girls and the Graduating Class 
sirla who took Sewing. 


GRADUATING CLASS-1951 
Back row 1. to r—Rose Chuplk, Mildred Laffrenier, Maureen 
MacDenald, Bruce MacCrindle.Fernand Beaulne, Gerald Martel. 


Front row 1. to r.—Stella Graziano, Ellen Zwaryeh, Prances Jean Kocher Rese Chupik 
Gregory. Gertrude McCourt. Lynette Waller ‘Stelia Graziano . 
Le Mary Shkuterich Frances Gregery 

. THE H. B. FETTERLY MEMORIAL AWAED Mildred Laftrenier Masrecn MacDeusid 
‘Presented for Progress and Proficiency in Speech and Gertrude MoCourt Eilen Zwarych 

Speech Keading in tae Ssmor School. 1X ATHLETIC AWARDS—GIRLS . 
Dorlated annually by Mrs. H. B. Fetterly and daughters. Sr. Girls’ Champion, Track é Pield ....Gertrude McCourt 

Mrs, Muriel Cuykendall /and Miss Jean Fetteriy, in memory of Br. Girls’ Runner-up Track & Field . Rose Chupi 


the late Mr. H. B. Petterly, M. A. Superintendent.of the Ontario . . 
Be defor the Deat 1930-1034. Int. Oirls' Champion, Track & Field ‘Lala Cayer 


Manreen MacDonald Gerald Martel 


IV. INTERMEDIATE AWAED r; “ = 
Presented tor Progress and Proficiency in Speesh and ‘The following Senior Ciris hare been awarded pins: 
Speech Reading In the Intermediate School. Gertrude McCourt. Joan Laidlaw, Emily Manoryk, Jean Kocher, 
Shisley Glrdler Pant Simmons Yilen Zwarych, Rose Chuptk, Zora Muir. x 
a The following Intermediate Girls have been awarded pins: 


yor ‘Rath, Margaret Kirkness, Billy ‘Hemphill, Mario Bicetick, 
‘irene Laney. e Br. Softball 


N ‘ * 
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ed 
‘of 10 pupils pat class. he eae ‘Many ps the pupils are excel- SUMMER MUSIC 
ren go into. Intermediate mp cers. If the buttercups could 
Schoo! at.12.years.of age, and|’ The old saying “deaf and ante = oe 
into Benior Gcboo! at 18 years. tqumb" is certainly not applica-|What a pretty “ting-a-ling, 
We should hear in summer- 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL © 
(Continued from Page 3) 
stores are closed. We have a hol- 
fday. Our parents have a holl~ 
day too. They,.are. happy. We, 


ble to the children of the O.5.D, 


fay. a good time. We have fire. |ments aré larger than those in|rt 1s trus—they are deaf. But} H 
works, —Norman Ruttan 4A,| Junior. School. ‘The ‘academic |one has only to hear them speak (couid'the daisies pipe @ strain 
peor an | subjects taught, include Arith-|their parts in plays to realize . 
Victoria Day metic, Language, i (ghee hey afe not dob. Last Wesk,  ene ee ee 
- History, Natural Scl-|the children “Bnow{ Just a silvery chime. 
1 eee May eee own, [enee, Health and Art . White and the Seven Dwarts” 7 


‘thers and mothers have a bol- 
Mi Iday. Mr, Harris will buy many 
fireworks for the boys. He will 
« give them to us after supper. 
In citles such as Victoria, and 
Vancouver in British columbe 


en Seer ae onere eer 


THE FORESTS YESTEEDAY 
AND TO-DAY— 
A Changing Point of View 
_ by GE KNIGHT 
A citizen of Ontario today 


everyone\in the audience was 
able to hear and understand al- 
miost-‘pertectly. How can 
children be called “dumb!” 


E 
: 
i 
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worth many millions of dollars, 
’ It is perhaps hard to realize 
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eres erent ee eee 


in 
‘bec, Fredericton in New|the sound. Then, he tries tola satisfying feeling to ‘these timber shortages 

” vranewick, Charlottetown in|make the sound himself. It ts|that we, in our own smell Wad; lang ‘nigh plees, ttiat they 2 
Prince Edward Island, “Halifax (not easy. It takes many yearsjare helping these handicapped ioe aiways been vie came Aelita 
erin Seotln, and St.John's|of teaching on the part af the/chlldren to lend happy, DOA |sourably, ‘The fact 18 at the 
in Newfoundland, many Cana-|teachers, and much practice | lives Ins world of hearing peo- ee tiers eid eal we 
dian people will have a good and effort on the part of the/ple. forests as an enemy to be des- 


time, —Charles Beaumont, 4A. 
God Save the King 


child to enable him to 
easily understandable 
‘Even then, his speech will not 


H 


Schoo! Edition, May 10, 1951, 
2 —+—_—— 


|—The Prescott Journal, High 


troyed in order that the ground 
might be ploughed, seed sown, 
crops harvested, and man and 


F All boys and girls know “God|be normal. It will have very COMBINED BIRTHDAY 
gave the King”. We stand up, (lite inflection—that ts, ralsing; =. = ASSEMBLY Donat ed) Teele point of vee 
Save ine) vere straight and we|and lowering of the voice. Pitch| wednesday, May 2, the Inter-' haustib forests were inex- 
we atpny. We try to be pollte, lis a very dimcult thing for the] mediate and Senior pupils joln- wustible anyway—so Why wor- 


Mother and father know “God 
Save the King”. I know it too. 


God Save the King 
~ God save our gracious King, 
‘Long live-our noble King, 
God. save the King, 
Send him victorious. 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God ‘save the King. 
~—Diant Warlow, 2A. 


‘ling the 


stand and acquire. 


‘The deaf child's instruction 


jaw and facial expression, the 
child learns to Sp0- 
He realizes that 


together, in’the auditorium, 
Assemb! 


ry about burning up a few mil- 
Hon feet of good timber? That 
4s exactly what they did; but 
the plty of it all was that a 
large proportion of the land so 
cleared was not suitable for 
agriculture, and after trying to 
eke out an existence for a few 
years, the settler was often for- 
ced to abandon the place poorer 
than” when ,he came—if that 
farm then reverted to a sandy 


ken words. 
{ these movements tell him what ‘altde lor stony waste. One doesn’t 
mae Beth Bate cae eee eriinking or What | ete e carved by Balas Daly [nave to go very fer to verify 
fi Laae iat tie omy of jtnelshe wants him to do, After aland her class in the ‘Home |that there are thousands of 
1 world, Many, many countries! steal of teaching, ae ees ‘on Wed. May [sores suitable only for growing 


4 


~ 


‘are, coloured | pink. All these 
countries belong in, The British 
Empire. It is a very good em- 
pire because we help each other, 
‘The empire is like a large Bri- 
tish family, Some of these 
countries are large and rich. 
‘The large countries help the 
smaller ones. 

C —- —Shellagh Kerr, 3A, 


a pel 
ONTARIO SCHOQL FOR THE 
‘DEAF SERVING 
By MARY LOU TOBIN | 

It is a great pleasure for me, 
a gtaduate of P.HS. to write 
for the Prescott High Sthool 
edition of The Prescott Jour- 
nal, of my work at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. 

‘The OSD. as the schoo) is 
called, 1s situated about two 
miles west of Belleville on No. 2 


grounds, 

‘This year, there are 346 pu- 
plils, from all parts of Ontario 
in attendance at the school. 

* Most of these children are to- 
tally deat, A few have a small 
amount of hearing, but not 
enough to enable them to pro- 
gress in a hearing school 

‘The school 1s divided into 
three departments:Junlor, Int- 
ermediate, and Senior. There 
are, at present, 15 classes in 
Junlor School, with an average 


reader may be. It does, however, 


:|taught printing, 


young child can carry out such 
commands ‘as: Show me the ‘ 
doll, the fish, the window, ete.|,.M™ 

Shut the door. Brush the Black |the, Platform and shook 
board 


By the time the child is ready 
to graduate, he should be able 
to understand, in a general way, 
the every day conversation 
about bin, Lip-reading can 
never take the place of hearing, 
no matter how expert the lip- 


help him greatly in his com- 
petal with hearing peo- 
ple. 

‘The Ontario School for the 

Deat has a very extensive Vo- 
cational Department. Boys are 
carpentry, 
wood-working, agriculture and 
mechanics, and typing. The 
girls learn sewing, typing, hair- 
dressing; Jaundering and they 
take 0 very. complete course in| sang 
home economics. When a boy|senior pupils. 
or girl graduates, he or she ts 
equipped to earn a good living 
in a hearing world. 
, The child's Ufe at the OSD. 
does not consist only of studies 
and vocational work. They have 
a very extensive sports pro- 
gramme. Both boys and girls 
compete with other schools in 
the district in basketball. base- 
ball and volleyball. The boys al- 
so have rugby and hockey 
teams. 


‘May 9, was 


ed Intermediate 


everyone. 


lowing events, 
‘Wed. May 9% Field Day May 23,/a wooden coffin. While it is 
far cry from those early days to 
the pé€sent yet, even in this age 
of steel, wood 1s still the most 
versatile of all materials and 


Students in the Senfor De-|shown on the screen. 


partment enjoy a school party 


every month \at which they|Birthday Assemblies for 
play cards or games and dance. year. 
‘J 


to a birthday luncheon on Wed. 
on the 


screen. 
‘Mr. Morrison shook hands 


‘Two plays were then present~ 
by pupil. “A 
Pie for Billy Goat,” by 3V and 
“The Bleeping Beauty”, by 4V.|pha and Omega of the early 
‘The hearty applause given the 
actors was an indication that 
the plays were enjoyed by 


A slide announcing the fol- 


Visiting Day June 6, Gradua- 
tion Exercises June’ 15, was 


‘This brought to w close the 
the 
—WH 


trees which should never have 
been cleared for farming pur- 
poses. 

It is a strange anomaly that 
while the early settler consider- 
led the forest as an enemy to te 

destroyed, it was nevertheless 


irthday {the source from which many of 


his material needs were met. 
.|The forest furnished the timber 
for his cabin and his barns. It 


‘Mc|provided the material from 
‘these|Which he fashioned his crude, 


but serviceable furniture, his 
. [implementa and tools. It suppli- 
ed the rails to fence the land he 
had cleared and the fuel he re- 
quired to keep his family warm 
in the cruel winter. Maple trees 
furnished the sweet sap which 
was boiled down into syrup and 
made into sugar, often the only 
sugar available, Even the hard- 
wood ashes of the timber he 
had burned in clearing the land 
‘were leached, and the resulting 
‘ye boiled down irito potash for 
which there was 8 ready mar- 
ket, Timber was indeed the Al- 


settler’s life. His first whimper- 
ing cry was stilled ina cradle 
made of wood, and when the 
gavel of death had sounded on 
his earthly career, he was lald 


Party, | away in his last resting place in 


new uses for it are being found 
day by day. —Bylva 


J 
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Field Day Pole Vault—J. Wilson, D, Elliot, Junlor Giris 
. Felker; inning Brown, 
May 22, 1951 {12 Ib, Shot Put—J, McAlpine, be uw Ste Pcnardson: 4 


On May 22 the weather was 
id as the school held its 
annual field day. The meet was 
very successful with about elgh- 
ty boys particlpating in the va~ 
rious events. This year three 
records were broken; the Juv- 
enile softball throw, the Junior 
440 yd. dash and the Intermed- 
fate 880 yd, dash. B, Hemphill 
waa the most outstanding athe- 
lete aa he collected twenty-six 
out of a possible . thiry-one 
points in the Junlor group. 


BOYS' EVENTS: 


220 yd. dash—A. Gravelle, 


M. Micetick, P. Klym; 26 ft. 
3 in. 


Discus—J. McAlpine, D. Felker, 
in. 


B, Munroe; 84 f1 


5% 


Senior Boys 


100 yd, dash—A. Gravelle, F. 


Beaulne, G. Martel; 11.2 
secs. 

F. 
Beaulne, 232 
secs, 


R, Renout; 


440 -yd, dash—A. Gravelle, F. 


Beaulne, R: Renout; 1 min. 


5.6 secs. 
‘Invenile Boys 880 yd. dash—A. Gravelle, F. 
Beaulne, C. Denomme; 2 
78 yd. dash—A. Ogawa, D. Legue’ in 59 neces, 


T. Boyce; 9.6 secs. 
100 yd. dash—A. Ogawa, D: Le- 
gue, T. Boyce; 13 seca. 
Running High Jump—T. Boyce, 
R, Hillman, R. Reld; B tt. 

10 in, 

Running Broad Jump—F. Bar- 
rett, N. Ruttan, T. Boyce; 11 
ft. Lin, 

Softball Throw—T. Boyce, 
Reld, N. Ruttan; 139 ft. 11 
in. (New Record) 


Jenior Boys 
100 yd. dash—B, Hemphill, B. 
Foster, C, Beaumont; 12.2 


secs. 
220 yd, dash—B. Hemphill, R.} 
Panke, C, Beaumont; 30 


120 yd. hurdies—-A. Gravelle, B. 


MeCrindle, ©. Denomme; 19 
BEC. 


| punaos High Jump—F. Beau- 


Ine, B. McCrindle, A. Gra- 
velle; 4 ft. 7 in. 


Running Broad Jump—B. Mc 


Crindle, 
Renout; 16 ft. 9 in. 


FP. Beguine, R. 


B.| Hop, Step & Jump—B. Me Crin- 
‘ale, F. Bea 


wine, C, Denom- 
me; 32 ft. 11 in. 


Pole Vault—F. Beaulne, B. Mc 


Crindle, A. Gravelle; 7 ft. 
12 1b, Shot Put—A. Gravelle, 
Beaulne, B. McCrindie; 30 
ti oin - 
Discus—A. Gravelle, L Per- 
reault, B. McCrindle; 94 ft. 


min, 9.2 secs, (New Record). 
120 yd. hurdles—C. Beaumont, 


. @, Skinkle, J. 
19.8 secs. 


440 yd. relay—C. Beaumont, D.! 
Craven, D. Green, W. Sa- 


mure; 1 min. 3 secs. 


Winterhalt; |a 


GIRLS 
Our track and field meet was 
successful one this 


other records. The senior girls 
champion is Gertrude McCourt 


Running High Jump—B. Hemp-| with Rose Chuplk as runner-up. 
hi, T. 


Dallaire, C. Beau- 


mont; 4 ft. 4 in 


Running Broad Jump—B. 
Foster, C. 


Hemphill, B. 
Beaumont; 14 ft. 6% in. 


‘The intermediate girls champ- 
lion is Lula Cayer with Dorothy 
'Mcarthur as runner-up. The 
‘yuntor girls champton 1s Doreen’ 
Brown und Myrtle Flett is run- 


Hop, Step & Jump—B, Hemp-,ner-up. 


‘hill, C, Beaumont, G. Skin-| 
kle; 28 ft. 10 in. + 
Pole Vault—B. Hemphill, D.! 
Green, G. Bkinkle; 6 ft. 
8 Ib, Shot Put—B, Hemphill, W.- 


Name 
D, Brown 15 ly 


Points 


Field Ice 
Day Races Total 


Bamure, ‘B. Foster; 37 ft. iM. Fiett 3 13 


1% in, 


8. 
Discus—B, Hemphill, W. Bam-) J, 
‘ure, B. Foster; 78 ft, 9 in. 1m, 


Intermediate Boys 
100 yd..dash—J. MeAlpine, J. 
Baskerville, J. Wilson; 124 


secs, 

220 yd. dash—J. Wilson, J. Bas- 
kerville, D. Elliot, 27.8 secs.; 

440 yd. dash—D, Elliot, J. Bas- 


48 secs. 
880 yd. dash—D. Elliot, J. Bas~ 
2 Kerville, W. Thompson and 
2 min. 46 


880 ya. relay—D. Elliot, D. Fel- 
ker, B, Munroe, W. Thomp- 
son; 2 min. 6.4 secs. 


Ker; 4 ft. 10% In. 


Runnnig Broad Jump—D. Eliot, /E. 


3. Baskerville, 
16 ft, 8% in. 


'B, Munroe; 


Hop. Step & Jump—J. Wilson, J. Laidlaw 
ft. 2'M, Gallant 
F. Gregory 


~D,Eiliot, D. Felker; $1 
in, 


jansky 
EB Richardson 
M. O'Neill 
kerville, J. Wilson; 1 min.’L. Cayer 


2 
EK 
3 
5 
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feet. 

Record—4 feet 2 inches. 

Running broad jump—M. Flett, 
D. Brown, C. Bennett; 13 
feet 4 Inches. 

Record—14 feet. 


Btanding broad Jump—D. Br- 
own, 8, Brant, M. Flett; 6 
feet 6 inches. 

Record—6 feet 6 inches. 


Hop, step and Jump—M. Flett, 
©. Bennett, M. Caldwell; 25 
feet 3 inches, 

Record—27 feet 9 inches, 


Softball throw—I. Stonehouse, 
M. Fiett, M. O'Neill; 137 
feet 10 inches. 

Record--175 feet. 


50 yd. dash—D. Brown, 8, Brant 
M. Gransky; 6. 8 seconds, 

Record—6. 8 seconds. 

15 yd. dash—D. Brown, M. Fiett, 
8. Kerr and M. Caldwell; 10 
seconds. 

Record—9. 2 seconds. 

‘Relay team—D. Brown, M, Gan- 
aky, F. Westbrook, J. Bront- 
meir; 35 seconds. 

Record—35 seconus. 


Intermediates, 


F.. Running high Jump—L. Cayer, 
4 


D. McArthur, A. Allin; 
feet Linch. ~ 
‘Record—4 feet § inches. 


Running broad jump—L. Cayer, 
D. McArthur, V. Martin; 14 
feet 2 inches. 

Record—I3 feet 5% inches. 

Standing broad jump—D. Mc- 
‘Arthur, L. Cayer, V. Martin; 
7 feet 4 Inches. 

Record—7 feet 6 inches. 

Softball throw—L. Ormond, J. 
Lazaravich, D, McArthur; 
110 feet 10 inches. . 

Record—134 feet 6 inches. 


7S yd. dash—P. De La Franier, 
'D. McArthur, V. Martin; 10 
seconds. 

Record—9, 6 seconds. 


100 yd. dash—P..De La Franier, 
L, Cayer, D. McArthur; 12. 
8 seconds. 

Record—11. 8 seconds. 


Relay team—L. Cayer, C. Gra- 
velle, V. Martin, E. Garnett, 
P. De La Franter, A. Allin,' 
J. Madach, J. Lazaravich; 
H. 2 seconds, 

Record—30, 5 seconds, 


Senlors 


Running high jump—t. Mulr, J. 
Laidlaw and Rose Chupik. 

Running broad jump—E. Man- 
oryk, G. McCourt, R. Chup- 
tk: 12 feet 11 inches. 

Record—13 feet 8%inches. 


Standing broad jump—G. Mc~- 
Court, J. Kocher, M. Gall 
ant; 6 feet 7 inches. 

Record—6 feet 10% inches. 


Hop, step and jump—G. McCo- 
‘urt, E. Zwarych, J. Kocher; 
25 feet 8 inches. 

Record—2? feet 11 Inches. 


Softball throw—-E. Manoryk, J. 
Laidlaw, F. Gregory: 141 
feet 5 inches. 

Record—i3a feet 7 inches. 

15 yd. dash—E. Zwarych, G. Mc- 
Court, R. Chuplk; 9. 2 sec- 
onds. 

Record—-9. 2 seconds. 
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100 yd, dash—E. Zwarych, G. 
McCourt, I Muir; 12. 6 sec- 


Relay team—E. Zwarych, J. Ko- 
cher, M. Gallant, I. Muir; 


Gail Williamson, 
Ferguson. 

All fours race—Dorothy Cook, 
Judith Ewing, Margaret 
Morgan. 


Wheelbarrow race—Gall Wil- 
iam & Dorothy Cook. Mar- 
garet Morgan & Tommy 
Marwood. Mary Nicksy & 
Judith Ewing. 

Group It 

40 yd. dash—Lorna Kirker, Don- 
na Mosher, Elaine LaBelle. 

Backwards race—Elaine LaBel- 

. le, Elaine Bennett, Lorna 
Kirker. 

All fours race—Elaine LaBelle, 
Sandra Drebit, Elaine Ben- 
net, 

Wheelbarrow race—Sandre 
Drebit & Elaine Bennett. 
Elaine La Belle & Pauline 
‘Tschirhart. Violet Lawren- 
ce é Carole Hale. 


Group Tt 

40 yd. dash—Ruth Mossicotte, 
‘Diane Lew, Patsy Jopling. 

Backwards race—Diane Lew, 
Ruth 'Mossicotte, Beverly 


Clayton. 
All fours race—Ruth Mossicotte, 
Diane Lew, Bonita Flynn 


40 yd. dash—Evelyn Caldwell, 
Patsy Bishop, Joan Miano- 


way. 

‘Backwards race—Patsy Bishop, 
‘Mary White, Avril O'Hagen. 

All fours race—Avril O'Hagen, 
Lucy Kasm, Joan Miano- 
way. 

Wheelbarrow race—Wayne Go- 


odchild & Lucy Kasm, Avril 
O'Hagen & Sharon Kilbrea- 


fa eae 
C.0.8.8.A. TRACK AND FIELD 
MEET 


May 26, 1951 


a eee eee in the 
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jump while the junior girls 
lay team (M. Flett, 8. Brant, 


placed third and the senior 
girls relay team (G. McCourt, E 
Zwarych, L Muir, J. Kocher) 
also placed third aM. 


30 


. your hobbies, your sports, your 


« friendliness and 
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WRITING BETTER LETTERS} 

(Continued from Page 1): 
alibi can be set up out of the |! 
text itself. 

But it is not good, honest 
English, and what's more, your 
readers won't ‘understand it. 

And Now: Style 


yourself, and of thinking with! 
the heart as well as with the 


Newman, a great 
denied that 
style 1s a kind of extraneous or- 

ent lald on to tickle the 
taste. Dean Swift, another au-+ 
thority, said that proper words 
in proper places make the, true 
‘definiton of style. Style has also 
been defined as that use of 
words by which they convey 
more than their dictlonary 
meaning—the personal and artr 
istic use of language. 1 

‘To those who wish to improve 
their writing style, here {s a 
word of advice: when you feel 
you have perpetrated a specially 
fine piece of writing, look at it 
impersonally and even ruthless- 
ly—then delete coldbloodedly, 
particularly the superfluous ad- 
Jectives. 

Style may be sald to be the 
power to touch with ease, grace, 
and precision any note in the 
gamut of human thought or 
emotion. 

Dr. Rudolf Flesch tells us in 
‘The Art of Readable Writing 
that your language differs from 
that of anybody else. It's part 
of your own unique personality. 
It has traces of vhe family you 
grew up In, the place where you 
came from, the people you have 
associated with, the Jobs.you 
have had, the schools you went 
to, the books you have read, 


philosophy, your religion, your 
politics, your prejudices, your 
memories, your ambitions, 


your dreams and your afféc-|communtcations full of fellow-{ambitious youth or a grown 
Heeling, we can approach 


tions, ¢ 

‘This adds interest in ‘life for 
those of us who write business 
letters, because in communicat- 
ing with others‘on behalf of our 
company we have a double res- 

bility; to express our own 
/ Personality and that of the 
company we are representing. 
/ Our letters can be a happy unl- 
on of our own’ character and 
that of ofr organization, ite 
its wish to 
serve. When you stop to think 
it over, the best letters are of 
this sort. 

‘This thinking of your reader 
and his feelings {s just another 
evidence of good manners. In 
our intercourse with readers we 
should strive to satisfy New- 
man’s famous definition of a 
gentleman as one who never in- 
filcts pain: we will always try 
to be good company. to make 
our readers at home and at ease 
and pleased with themselves. 
Even the most difficult tasks of 
communicating ideas may be 
approached in this ‘urbane spir- 
it, 

If we succeed, all our com- 
munications with others will be 
received with a remark similar 


a EY 


He must never write down. 

In our nal, face to face 
contacts, we do"not Uke people 
ho are conflescending. In a 
letter,-this-quality seems worse, 
because somehow we think of 
‘written words a8 belng 50 pre- 
meditated and planned. 


‘The great authors, as Bmer- 
son sald, never condescend. To 
write down to our readers is a 
dental of our whole way of life, 
and a negation of the philoso- 
phy that every one of us is on 
the way up. Our readers are not 
unintelligent, although they 
may be uninformed, which is a. 
totally’different thing. Our job, 
in all our communications with 
others, 1s to supply information 
that may be useful to them. 


It we'study our audience, we 
will be less Ukely-to make mis- 


i takes. Let us make sure we know 


for whom we are writing. Let us’ 
talk to our prospective readers’ 
and customers, if we can, and| 
find out what they know, what: 
they don’t know, and what they 
would like to know. Then we can 
incorporate the results of our 
findings in our own minds, and 
write for our readers. We will 
be writing not to Man, but to a 


‘Writing cannot have the same 
personal impact as speech; it 
thas been said that spoken lan- 
guage is the primary phenome- 
non, and writing is only a more 
or ‘less imperfect reflection 
of it. But, by aiming for clear, 
corrett, thoughtful and written 


‘'B rea-|man. 


much book gives 88 pages of 
worda which may stand for 
“very” in certain circumstances. 
But picking the right circum- 
stance {a atill the writer's pro- 
bier. 
“When it comes to choosing 
between two words , a common 
plan iis for the business man 
dictator to jump at one, and 
then, ask his stenographer, 
“Does that sound ull right?” 
‘That these alds, if alds they 
be, to readable writing exist, 
{s ‘proof that improvement is 


one of his lectures on Hng-|Dotded, and that there is s vold 


Good writing is not achieved 
by rules and devices. It is an 
art to be practised. To walt for 
inspiration is fatally inefficient, 
although {t is a common- 
enough allbl. The secret of suc- 
cess is solid daily practice. 


Armed with a few ideas; 2 
of us can probably find a Bible|genuine concern and interest in 
on our bookshelves. our readers; a reverence for and 
knowledge of our language; 0 
We cannot aspire 10 piv [background, constantly ex- 
id ding, of good reading; and 

Dut it will be something if we|Pon 


perhaps a’ reminder in our di- 
become fully aware that such|POrMah® 0 ter ee cormespond- 


to improve his atyle and clarity |°0° Perlowically, we shall be 


At the Reader's End 


great book just because It 8. 8| me business of communica- 

aneriy bu tite uo "demand o-wator 

of it. and the reader. We have spoken 

solely of the duties and respon- 

Read as widely as you can;|sibilities of the writer in this 

read the classics for they are |Mmatter of communication. What 
t. They remain about the reader? 


significant and they also acquire 
In the creation of works of 
new sieciteanse ee Soreveding, art, literature, /poetry and dra- 
Peeper tapes mocemn: ma, the responsibility of com- 
thors, don't overlook magesinee| munication laid upon the artist 
7. DeWeDeD et. is great. He has obligations to 
selective. Choose the best, and/ryuqi for his is the great gift, 
by that we mean the best forlthe great thought, expressing 
you. There are doubtless les! litsele to an audience. He is the 
ete resent indulging expert. But in business life the 
‘of book that uses pore evening roles of writer and reader are 
after_a hard day at the office. largely interchangeable. At one 
Next day you don’t re ber |moment we are the writer, 
hripeces ‘member iat the next we are the reader. 
See ce eeating nota PLAS injuch of what we have sald 
. AS a steady 
let that is too thin fare for an |Spout one holds true for the 


[ 
The reader who puts aside 


sonable facsimile of It. At the! are there “Tricks of the Trade”?| Prejudice and brings an under- 


same time we can aviod the oc- 
casional rambling vagueness 
and careless thinking that 
sometimes characterizes our 

talking selves. 
‘The more we know of people, 
dislikes, their 


man, the more sympathetic, and 
the more understanding we are, 
the better persons we will be not. 
only in our own Inner lives but 
in our dealings with others. 


Reading is Essential 


‘There is a second way of at- 
taining what we seek. Associa- 
tion with others teaches us 
about human nature; there Is 
also wide reading, which intro- 
duces us to the minds and ex-' 


periences of great writers in|while dictating to his stenogra- 


standing spirit and an open 
‘When you come down to the}mind toa plece of writing 1s co- 
hard facts of writing, how are|operating wholeheartedly with 
you going to make sure you are|the writer, who, in turn, has 
communicating your ideas? /been thinking mainly of the 
By gadgets? There is one|reciplent. A meeting of minds 
made of celluloid, on which you takes place, and a closer under- 
ial certain facts about what] standing is reached. 
you have just written: things 
Iie syllables and attixes. There | ,,A% toe General Manager | Of 
will pop out at you from one of introducing a collection of our 
the lite windows © verdict! siontniy Letters on The Com- 
ranging from “easy” to “very |muntcation of Ideas: “No great- 
ard? er good could be achieved by 
By semantic devices? Well,|humantty today than the abill- 
there is a book on our desk wh-|ty to communicate ideas. If we 
ich shows the number of times|know what others are thinking, 
certain words are used*in 1,000,/and if other people—in business 
000 words. From it we find that/and social life, nationally and 
“gadget” was used two times,|internationally — understand 
and “word” more than 100|what is in our minds, what we 
times. Does that help? Some-|are striving for, what we hope 
how, we can scarely fancy a|for, many misunderstandings 
business man (two times in 1{will be avoided.” 
million) leafing through a book] nee au, there are few gifts 


their observations of people and | pher (six times in a ‘million’ that one human being can give 
events. The world of iiterature | etter oaking someone to pay his to another in this world as rich 


lies open to all of us. 


Reading extends our experi- 
ence, increases our interests; it 


Dill (more than 100 times In a,## understanding, 
million). 7 
By books of similes? Well, one Monthly Letter. 


—The Royal Bank of Canada - 


